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CAPTAIN KIDD OF THE UNDERGROUND 


HERE were at least seven 
Lake Erie ports that might 
have claimed Captain Kidd 
as a citizen, for the reason that this unusual indi- 
vidual was a frequenter of them all, though he 
owned property in none. In these seven towns there 
were seven thousand or more people who could have pointed out 
Captain Kidd on sight, but it is doubtful if there were more 
than seven who could truthfully have said that they were per- 
sonally acquainted with the man and his ship, especially the 
ship, and not one of these could have sworn as to Captain 
Kidd’s method of making a livelihood. Some thought that he 
carried sand. Others were of the opinion that his ship was a 
tramp. And a few, a very few, winked in a peculiarly non- 
committal way when the subject was raised, as is the habit of 
old lakemen when in doubt. But the people of busy lake ports 
are too deeply absorbed during the months of navigation to 
‘rod into another man’s business unless there are dollars and 
eents at the bottom of it, and as a result the skipper of the 

.uraline Spreckles, abbreviated to Laura Spreck by her master 
and owner, was allowed to seek his ways in undisturbed peace. 

This fact was properly appreciated by Captain Kidd, who fre- 
quently gave thanks for the same to the providence which 
guided his fortunes. On the other side of the lake, where in a 
bleak stretch of the Canadian shore terminated the famous 
underground railway which began in Peking, Hongkong, and 
Shanghai, Captain Kidd possessed a reputation which would 
have won him a life of considerable monotony, if Uncle Sam 
had known. This, too, was a fact properly digested by this 
cheerful adventurer. Meanwhile he continued to smuggle China- 
men and now and then a Chinese girl. 

This afternoon Captain Kidd was in a more reflective mood 
than usual. Ostensibly he was taking up sand. The Laura 
Spreck lay three-quarters of a mile off a barren stretch of 
Ontario dunes and marshes, over which the day was fading 
away in a fiery sunset. Back of him the gray rib-line of Point 
Pelee trembled like a thread of desert sand in the haze that 
was shifting seaward from the marshes of Pigeon Bay. That rib- 
line, which reminded him of the slim white forefinger of a lady’s 
hand, was indissolubly associated with the fortunes of Captain 
Kidd. Among its barren drifts he had added to his sins; in its 
loneliness he had piled up the hoard of gold of which no man 
knew but himself. To him it was the visible end of the under- 
ground. That mysterious chain of human mechanisms might 
begin almost anywhere outside the country of which he was a 
subject, but it ended there. From that point the yellow-skinned 
contraband came to him, and as he half dreamed now in watch- 
ing its thin outline, he thought of the secrets that it held for 
him. From it he had taken Hop Lee, a cousin of Mock Duck, 
who had paid five thousand dollars to the head agent for his 
relative’s importaticn. Hop Lee had taken up with his famous 


cousin’s life in San Francisco, and before very long he had 
become one of the most proficient murderers in his tong. Then 


By James Oliver Curwood 


there was honest “Joe” Tung, who now 
owned three laundries in Buffalo, and 
who annually sent him a present of 
fifty dollars because of prosperity and gratitude; and there 
were two score or more others of whom he had lost all account. 
Now and then there had been a girl, but he could only wonder 
where these had gone, and each time one of them came to him 
through the underground his rough heart ached with sympathy. 

It was a girl he was waiting for now. For weeks Captain 
Kidd had been working up an interest in her. There were cer- 
tain reasons why he had come to anticipate the time when he 
would see Ah Ho, as she was named to him in his instructions. 
In the first place, he was interested in her story. Ah Ho, a let- 
ter from the agent at Hongkong had told him, was of Canton 
parents. Her father was an official of some dignity in a small 
town, and Ah Ho, he stated at some length, was very beautiful, 
for which reason the underground charged a big price for her 
importation. A dozen years before, when her father needed 
money in order to achieve a certain ambition, the girl had 
been disposed of to a wealthy and aged Chicago Chinaman 
named Tai Sing, and after giving her an opportunity to grow up 
Tai Sing was now claiming her. A copy of a cable message 
from Hongkong stated that she had sailed on the Star of the 
Orient, and still later advice assured Captain Kidd that she 
had arrived safely in Vancouver. After that she had been 
passed like a precious parcel along the underground. The head 
agent in Montreal had reported that Ah Ho was in that city. 
the latest dispatch read, “Embarked in regular channel, Fri- 
day, 6 p.m.” This was Friday. It was 5:30 p. m. If all had 
gone well, a signal of Ah Ho’s presence would be shown among 
the sand dunes within the next thirty minutes. Arousing him- 
self from his listless contemplation of the shore, Captain Kidd 
swung down among his men. His strong, thin face was now 
lit up with eager anticipation. He bared his large teeth in a 
cheerful smile as he nodded to Stetson, the graybeard engineer. 
Stetson grinned joyfully, and hurried off to his engines. Billy, 
the boy coalpasser, followed him with the enthusiasm of the 
adventurer under twenty. There were two men left: old Grimm- 
sey, the wheelman, whose boast was that he could walk his 
ship in and out of the corners of Lake Erie blindfolded, and 
Watts, the mate. 

“We'll have to pull in pretty close to see the signal, Watts,” 
announced the captain. “I think it'll come from the edge of 
the marshes.” 

He went with Grimmsey into the wheelhouse, and the electric 
bell down in the engine room tinkled his orders to Stetson. 
Over the bow of the Laura Spreck he watched Pelee’s rib-line 
of sand as it broadened out under his advance. The sun had 
now reached the water rim. In its last glow the shore burned 
for a few minutes more brilliantly than before, and the wind- 
swept tops of the sand dunes reflected the light, as though each 
were capped with a million infinitesimal mirrors. 

In this interval, when half of the bay was losing itself in the 
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gloom of the evening, a car toiled slowly up over the backbone 
of the point and for a moment stood motionless on its crest, 
silhouetted in black against the glow of the western sky. Cap 
tain Kidd leaned out eagerly. He strained his eyes for a 
signal, and fingered word down for Stetson to stop the engines. 
As he looked, three men sprang from the car, and he caught 
the glint of rifle barrels in their hands. They threw themselves 
upon their faces, and sent a fusillade of shots over the sand 
ridge. In another instant the car was tearing down to the 
beach, its brakes apparently faulty, and while the captain of 
the smuggler still leaned over the edge of the wheel house and 
stared, his face tense, his breath coming quickly, the three 
men rose against the sky line and raced after it. 

Captain Kidd turned for the space in which one might flip an 
eyelash. That lightning glance assured him that toward the 
open lake the way was clear. When he turned again to the 
tragedy ashore, the car had come down to the edge of the water. 
It had plunged in to the hubs, and as it came to rest in the surf, 
a boat shot out toward the fugitives from the reeds of the 
marsh. Then again the sky line was broken, this time by a 
horseman. Two of the three riflemen were waiting for him 
on bended knees, and even before the reports of their rifles 
sounded in Captain Kidd’s ears the pursuer lurched from his 
saddle and fell upon the sand, where he lay a motionless blot. 
Two female figures jumped from the car into the water, and 
waded out to meet the approaching boat. Close after them 
came the armed fugitives, and barely had they scrambled over 
the side of the craft when half a dozen horsemen tore over the 
sand ridge. 

Captain Kidd heaved a deep sigh as he faced Grimmsey. 
The hardness had gone out of his face. “A close shave, Grimm!” 

Five minutes later the boat ran alongside, and Captain Kidd 
recognized the chief matron of the underground in her bow. He 
had met this woman many times, and when he carried female 
passengers she always accompanied him. She called up to him 
from the gloom gathering under the starboard bow. 

“You'll have to take us all, Captain Kidd,” she cried. 

“Certainly, Miss Moore,” replied the captain. “Come aboard, 


“It means,” the woman interrupted him, 
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all of you. I'll land you gentlemen a few miles down the shore. 
Of course, you understand that under ordinary circumstances I 
never allow a man on my deck—unless he’s a passenger.” 

“A Chinaman, he means,” explained the matron with em- 
phasis. As she came over the side of the ship, she whispered 
low: 

“They discovered our movements in Montreal, Captain. We 
didn’t know it until the last moment, and then we thought we 
could beat them out. It will be surprising if we don’t have a 
revenue cutter at our heels before long.” 

Somebody lifted up Ah Ho, and Captain Kidd leaned over to 
take her in his arms. He felt her warm breath against his 
rough cheek, as he hoisted her over the rail. He stared hard 
as he released her on deck, but a thin veil and the gloom of 
evening baffled his attempt to see her face. He was conscious 
that she had been like a feather in his arms, and that some- 
thing had thrilled him for a moment as he held her. He had 
thought much about Ah Ho. As she slipped away beside the 
matron, he did not doubt but that she was beautiful, as the 
Hongkong agent had said. But the Hongkong agent was a 
half-breed, and spelled beauty in a different language from his. 
Anyway, he wanted to see Ah Ho. 

“Watts, see ’em to the private room,” he said to the mate, 
who stood near. 

The matron laughed back shrilly from the gathering shadows 
amidships. “He needn't mind,” she called; “I know the way.” 

The men from the boat had scrambled aboard. One of them 
introduced himself as the new Montreal sub-agent, and then 
presented his comrades. 

Captain Kidd pointed to the rifles which they carried. 
may have to use them before morning,” he suggested. 

After a little he instructed Watts as to the course to be pur- 
sued by the Laura Spreck, and retired to his cabin. The matron 
had preceded him and sat at his table coolly sorting a number of 
papers. As he entered, she looked up and nodded smilingly. 
Over the captain’s shoulder she caught a glimpse of the sub- 
agent’s boyish face peering in inquiringly, and called out for 
him to enter. 


“You 


“it means that I’ve grown tired of it all, Captain Kidd; that I’ve turned State’s 
evidence to save myself; that 
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“Oh, she’s all right,’ laughed the matron nervously. “She'll 


“IT want you to talk with Wilson, Captain,” she begged. 
“Wilson and I are great chums, and I’ve promised that some 
day we’d tell him things about the lakes. He’s almost a China- 
man. He’s lived in Hongkong ever since he was so high.” She 
measured to her knee. 

With his big white 
teeth shining in the glow 
of the cabin lamp, Cap- 
tain Kidd held out a 
frank hand. “I’m going 
there some day, Mr. Wil- 
son,” he said. “I’ve al- 
ways had a hankering to 
see both ends of the 
workings.” 

The woman shot the 
sub-agent lightning 
glance from behind the 
captain’s back. “Captain 
Kidd knows more about 
the underground on this 
side than any other 
man,” she said sweetly. 
“There was McVeigh— 
but he’s dead.” Her 
eyes scintillated at the 
sub-agent. Suddenly she 
gave an hysterical little 
laugh, and when the cap- 
tain turned in her direc- 
tion her face was buried 
in her arms. “Ugh-h-h-h! 
That back there has 
shattered my nerves!” 
she moaned. When she 
looked up, her face was 
flushed instead of pale. 
“We had to kill a man— 
perhaps two,” she said. 
“You must talk to me, 
Captain, or I'll go into 
hysterics. Tell me some- 
thing, anything. Wilson 
wants to hear, too.” 

“Hear what?” grinned 
the captain. 

“About the  under- 
ground, of course!” 
blurted the sub-agent. 

Captain Kidd leaned 
toward him. The smile 
left his face. His eyes 
shone harshly. “I never 
talk about that,” he said. 
There was warning in 
his voice. He would have 
said more, but his ears 
caught the cry of a man 
outside, a cry which he 
recognized, and_ the 
meaning of which he 
read in the sub-agent’s 
flinching eyes and pale 
cheeks. He wheeled upon 
the woman, and met her 
smiling at him over a 
pistol barrel. 

“What do you mean—” 


he began. 
_ “It means,” the woman 
interrupted him, “——-it 


means that I’ve grown 
tired of it all, Captain 
Kidd; that I’ve turned 


need — to save When he was sure of it, he sprang up tall and gaunt between Ah Ho and 
myself; that— the moon, and tossed his long arms over his head with a far-reaching 
Captain Kidd turned cry of joy 


his head slowly. The 
“sub-agent” had him 
covered from behind. “It means,” continued the woman, “that 
the fight on shore was a ruse; that the men out there are secret- 
service agents; that you’re going to be extradited; and that 
your crew a 

“And Ah Ho?” he interrupted. He faced the woman, gripping 
the edges of the table fiercely. “What about Ah Ho?” 


make splendid evidence, Captain. 
friends, poor thing, and that 
The woman stopped. Captain 


spoke softly, “it’s for you.” 


Three 


She thinks we’re all her 


Kidd had stretched out his 


arms to her, his face 
filled with the agony of 
his helplessness. 

“Nell!” he cried, his 
voice pleading. “Nell, I 
didn’t expect it of you—” 
In his despair he seemed 
to stagger. as he ap- 
proached her. The 
woman rose. She 
dropped her pistol upon 
the table, and her breath 
came in hurried gasps. 
“Nell! Nell! don’t say 
you’ve turned traitor to 
me!” he pleaded. 

He came nearer, until 
his hands touched the 
woman. Then, in an in- 
stant, she was in his 
arms. It was as if a vise 
of steel was crushing the 
life from her body. Over 
her shoulder Captain 
Kidd’s face shone tri- 
umphantly at the secret- 
service man, The woman 
was a shield. For a mo- 
ment he groped under 
his coat with one free 
hand. Then there came 
a flash of steel, a sharp 
report, and the white- 
faced man in_ front 
crumpled up with the 
venom of lead in his 
vitals. “You she-fiend! 
I knew you would do this 
some day. I guessed it 
was coming!” He flung 
her insensible form to 
the floor, as a heavy 
knock sounded from 
without. 

Captain Kidd moved 
like a_ cat, silently, 
swiftly. In his day- 
dreams he had wondered 
if something like this 
would not happen, and 
long ago he had pre- 
pared for it. Before the 
knock sounded from 
had snatched up a rug, 
disclosing a_ trapdoor. 
In a moment the black 
exit lay open before him. 
He could hear’ men 
straining at the door, 
and there was an un- 
pleasant smile in his 
eyes and something daz- 
zlingly dangerous in the 
gleam of his strong 
teeth, as he paused for 
an instant, half crouched 
for the retreat. Hesitat- 
ingly he aimed at the 
middle panel of the door 
and fired twice. After 
that he slipped quickly 
through the hole into a 
passage-way, and locked 
the trap-door behind him. 

“Now, Chinkey,” he 


He made his way through the pas- 


sage, his right shoulder brushing against the inner timbers of 
the ship’s hull, his left against the bulkhead. He was now 
walking with the vessel’s deck just above his head, and by 
the steps he had taken he knew when he had reached the secret 


(Continued on page 48) 
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By Quartermaster Sergeant John Winfred Knox, U. S. Marine Corps 


government have changed the 
name to Peiping (literally 
“Northern Peace’’). This 
| change resulted from the con- 
ave) flicting names of Nanking 
and Peking. Literally these two names 
mean “Southern Capital” and “Northern 
Capital.” Nanking was the capital dur- 
ing the early years of the Ming Dynasty, 
later they moved the seat of government 
to Peking. However, the present Repub 
lican government does not look with favor 
upon a northern city being designated a 
capital, since the seat of the government 
is again in Nanking, hence Peking is now 
reduced in rank and is now Peiping. A 
bit of glory remains due to the fact that 
diplomatic representatives of the Foreign 
Powers continue to reside in Peking. In 
fact, their offices and residences are in the 
Legation Quarter set aside for them by 
the last regnant member of the Ching, or 
Manchu Dynasty. 

Peking’s greatness and glory are the 
result of its connection with the Govern 
ment of China. Except for the fact that 
it was the capital of the country for almost 1,000 years, there is 
little reason why it should be a great city. It is not surrounded 
by any natural resources, it has never been an industrial center, 
road communication has been notoriously bad, and before the 
advent of the railroads the Grand Canal was the principal con 
nection with the rest of the country. It is one of the great cities 
of the world because it has been the capital. Under the Empire, 
it was the source of all power for the entire country. The 
Emperor was the Son of Heaven and responsible for the welfare 
of his people. He delegated to his Mandarin officials whatever 
power they might have. Peking was his home. It had been the 
home of his ancestors and the many Dynasties that preceded 
them. From Peking came the decrees that affected the life of 
all the people. To it turned those seeking political favor, as 
there they might reach those who had the appointive power. 
The city has not only been the home of the Emperor, his court 
and officials, but of thousands, even hundreds of thousands of 
men who have come from the most distant provinces hoping 
that they might secure some political office. 

The fact that Peking has been the educational as well as the 
political center of the country has also added to its growth 
and glory. Under the old system of education, the examinations 
for the highest literary degrees were held in the capital, and 


A glimpse 
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of the unique architecture inside the Forbidden City, Peking. 


thousands of men came to the city for these examinations. But 
these men were seeking political preference as well, because 
high literary attainment nearly always meant official position. 

The government of Peking is quite a Chinese puzzle. As one 
official aptly expressed it, “The Government of the city is not 
based on law, but entirely on customs and precedent.” Through 
the two hundred and fifty years of the Manchu reign, it was 
possible to work out the relationship of the various boards and 
departments, but since the establishment of the Republic many 
of the old government organizations have disappeared and new 
ones have been created, and it is very hard for the writer to 
believe, after several years an observant resident, that they all 
know just what they are supposed to do in case of emergency. 
Sometimes the National Government interferes with the Police 
Board, and the Provincial Government usurps certain rights of 
the Military Guard. In fact, each of these organizations exer- 
cises various government functions in the city. 

With China a Republic, Peking is no longer an imperial city, 
but the change in form of government has not detracted from 
its interest to the visitor. During its centuries of Imperial 
residence the city has been beautified by the erection of many 
buildings, temples and altars, most of them typifying the bar- 
baric splendor of the Tartar rulers of China. Foreign influence 
and the establishment of the Republic have 
made few changes in it and the city re- 
mains the same mysterious, picturesque, 


interesting place it has been for centuries. 
But the whole history of China is told by 
the bricks, stones and plaster of Peking’s 
age-old walls. Along the wall are me 
mentos of conquests and dynastic changes, 
and evidence of the influence of Jesuits, 
Mohammedans and Persians. The changes 
which have been brought about by modern 


Mounted Marine Detachment of the American Legation Guard at Peking. 


influences and by the change in the form 
of government are trivial and superficial. 
With very slight changes the Peking of 
today might well be the Peking of five 
centuries ago. The soul of the city has 
remained the same and the dramas of in 
trigue and treachery, cruelty and conquest 
are played today in a setting of the Middle 
Ages. 

Located on a flat, sandy plain, and sur- 
rounded by high walls, Peking from a dis- 
tance looks much like a giant box, and the 
scarcity of habitations on the plain makes 

it difficult for the approaching traveler to 
astes| visualize the busy life within the walls. 
Nothing can be seen to indicate the pres 
ence of the many temples, pagodas and 
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palaces inside for it is a city of two-story 
houses, few of which are as high as the 
walls. According to an ancient Chinese 
belief, albeit not too ancient, evil spirits 
always travel on the hundred foot level, 
hence the low buildings which do not delay 
the progress of these evil influences! The 
city occupies the northern extremity of 
the great alluvial delta which stretches 
to the south for 700 miles, broken only by 
rivers, canals and a few low hills. I be- 
lieve geologists term the formation of this 
large delta, Loess, a yellowish, sandy for- 
mation not unlike certain portions of the 
Rhine valley. 

Peking is on nearly the same parallel of 
latitude as Madrid, Spain. The climate is 
dry and bracing, there being rarely any 
rain between October and April, while 
there may be several feet of ice in the 
rivers in January. There is natural ice 
rink skating during December, January 
and most of February. The short period 
of hot weather, lasting six to eight weeks, 
comes during July and August. The ther- 
mometer climbs high and the heat is often 
more annoying than in points farther 
south. The annual range in temperature 
is from approximately 105 above to 10 degrees below zero. 

If one remains long in Peking he will not escape one of the 
famous Peking dust storms. The Peking dust, distinguished 
from all the dusts of the earth for its blackness, its disagreeable 
insistence in sticking to one’s clothes, one’s hair, one’s very 
eyebrows, until a grey-brown coating is visible to every eye, 
rises in clouds. On some sunny day it is noticed that the rays 
of the sun appear to be less powerful than usual. Presently 
they are entirely obscured. No cloud is to be seen, but a dull 
haze of dark brown hue becomes more and more pervasive, until 
the dust settles down quietly from above, or the wind which has 
arisen swirls speedily enveloping everything, so that on the worst 
occasions it may be necessary to light the rooms in the middle 
of the day. No one seems to know whence the dust comes, why 
it comes at some times and not at others, or why it comes at all. 
It is simply a fact, and a very influential fact. 

As long ago as 1200 B.C., a city was built on the present site 
of Peking, and later became the capital of the Kingdom of Yen, 
which was overthrown by the Ch’in Dynasty about 200 B.C., and 
the city reduced in rank. It was taken in 986 by the Tartars 
who established themselves there and called the place Nanking 
(Southern Capital) to distinguish it from their more northern 
seat of Government. The Chinese again captured the city in 
the early part of the 12th Century and changed the name once 
more. A few years later the so-called “Golden” Tartars suc- 
ceeded to the city and gave it the name of Chung-tu (Central 
Capital). When Ghengis Khan, the great Mongol leader, began 
his conquest of China, one of the first places he captured was 


The Great Wall extending for many miles across the hills and plains of China. 


Chung-tu, and the city was also occupied by his more renowned 
successor and grandson, Kublai Khan. Some of the mud walls 
of the ancient capital of the Khans may yet be found outside 
the Anting Gate, near the Bell Temple. 

As a Capital the location was an unhappy one, being far 
removed from the southern and most prosperous part of the 
country, but its selection was dictated by sound politics. The 
Chinese Emperors found it necessary to make Peking the Capi- 
tal in order to keep watch on the restless Tartars and Mongols, 
while the later Manchus naturally preferred it to any other 
location because of its proximity to their ancestral home in 
Manchuria as well as the dynastic burial grounds . 

Peking is built in the form of a Gothic Letter T, with the 
lines of the letter considerably thickened. The northern part 
is almost exactly square and is known as the Tartar City. This 
part of the present city was restored by the Emperor Yung-lo, 
the walls being completed in 1437. These walls are 50 feet 
high, 60 feet thick at the hase and 40 feet thick at the top. They 
have been kept in a perfect state of repair, although the guard 
houses which surmount them are in a dilapidated condition and 
brush is allowed to grow on the top, except that portion abutting 
the Legation Quarter which serves as a promenade for the 
foreigners living in or near the quarter. One hundred years 
after the completion of the walls of the Tartar City the suburb 
was enclosed in walls and has since been known as the Chinese 
City. The wall enclosing this section of Peking is 30 feet high, 
25 feet wide at the base and 15 feet at the top. These two city 
walls enclose an area of approximately 20 square miles. 

When the Manchus captured Peking in 
1644, the Tartar City was taken over by 
them for residence. Here they quartered 
Manchu soldiers, together with the 
Chinese troop banners or divisions being 
assigned to certain sections of the city. 
From that time until the overthrow of the 
Manchu dynasty in 1912, these men and 
their descendants existed on tribute rice 
sent to Peking by the many provinces. 

The best general view of the two cities 
of Peking can be gained from the Chien 
Men, the tower on the south wall of the 
Tartar City, reached from the Legation 
Quarter by a sloping roadway or ramp 
near the end of Wall Street. To the north 
of this point of vantage may be seen the 
greater part of the old Imperial and For- 
bidden Cities, the brilliantly colored roofs 
of the palaces, temples and pagodas and 
the busy life of the streets below, com- 
bining to form a picture which cannot be 
duplicated elsewhere. One can understand, 
after a view from this ancient wall, why 
Peking has a population of less than one 
million (approximately 900,000), despite 
the large area it occupies. For a long 


Marines holding target practice with a machine gun on the Peking wall. 


time this city was thought to be the 
(Continued on page 59) 
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HE Germans, recovering from the 
shock of their surprise, unable to 
retreat, because of the number be 
hind, and unable to go forward because of lack of 
cover, began to ascend the hill in the face of the 
American fire. They came on, slowly, creeping up 
the ditch on both sides of the road, firing their rifles and hurling 
grenades. Eadie had heard 
somewhere that the Germans 
did not know how to shoot, but 
these he now faced were an 
exception to the rule. Their 
rifle shot was hot and accu 
rate, and the explosions of 
the grenades were unpleas 
antly close. Mud flew, spat 
tering the men’s faces. But- 
lets clicked on stones, bits of 
turf leaped and spun in air. 
The Germans came nearer, 
almost without casualties, 
crawling, creeping, showing 
themselves only to fire. The 
Americans, firing downhill and 
wildly excited, were firing too 
high, but as the range became 
more and pointblank 
their bullets began to find 
marks and the advance slowed. 
It slowed, but it continued, 
nevertheless. 

Eadie, on his stomach in 
the middle of the road, watched 
the enemy come nearer and 
nearer. An explosion at his 
ear nearly split the drum. 

“Who the hell was that?” 
cried the sergeant, looking 
around with his hand at his 
ear. 

“Me,” said Jake. “I didn’t 
mean to hold the old gat so 
near you. Lookit the square 
heads fixin’ their bayonets. 
They’re gonna rush us! Git 
out your gun, Eadie, unless 
you want 'em to come up here 
an’ shake hands with us!” 

It was true, the Germans 
were dangerously near. They 
clustered on the hillside like 
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direction. 


had fired again at the German. 
by a mile. 
“Steady now,” muttered Eadie, 


He did not hear it burst, for he 


He missed 


“steady.” He rested both 


elbows on the road and steadied his right wrist with his left 


hand. 


German would appear the next time. 


The German was slammed back against the bank. 


bees, the ditch crawled with 
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some prisoners and were herd 
ing them out of sight. Eadie 
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suffocating. The enemy were 
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Then he drew a careful bead on where he thought the 


A pause. The German 
with the blond moustache oblig- 
ingly put his head and shoul- 
der out of the ditch. 


Bang! 

“I hit him!” shrieked Eadie. 
“By God, I hit him!” 

There was no doubt of that. 
The German slammed 
back against the bank as by a 
powerful unseen hammer and 
he remained there, arms out- 
stretched as though he had 
been nailed to the ground. 
One or two men took the time 
to look curiously at Eadie over 
their rifle butts, but the 
greater part paid no atten- 
tion. 

The messengers that the 
general had sent out did not 
come back. Eadie thought of 
them now and then, but all 
the men he could see were in- 
tent on killing as many Ger- 
mans as possible. Probably 
the messengers, having de- 
livered their messages, had 
stayed to help wherever they 
found themselves. Eadie, his 
pistol ammunition all gone, 
looked about him for a rifle. 
There was none near and 
though he saw several down 
the road a way, the chances 
were too good on. getting 
killed if he went down after 
them. The enemy, he noticed 
suddenly, was not pushing the 
advance. It was apparent, as 
it is to a watcher on the sea 
shore, that the high water 
mark had been reached. The 
gray chips from each wave 
were left a little farther back 
each time and finally there 
were no further attempts to 
climb the hill, but the ditch 
on each side was still full of 
Germans and there was no ces- 
sation in the roar of machine 
gun fire. 

“Have any of those birds 
come back?” cried a voice in 
Eadie’s ear. At the same time 
a freckled hand splashed into 
the mud and a man lay down 
by Eadie. The sergeant, look- 
ing at him, recognized him as 
one of those who had been 
with the general. 

“Haven’t seen any,” said 
Eadie. “We're holdin’ ’em!” 

“Have they begun to fall 
back ?” 

“No, not yet. 
dving any 
though.” 

“Damn!” The 
spat in the road. “Ain’t this 
a picnic for a man above 
grade seventeen to get into! 
I was detailed to go with that 
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high-flyin’ staff bird an’ carry his camp chairs an’ stuff. I’m 
a sergeant-major with Brigade H. Q. Figure me doin’ it! Boy, 
there’s a jinx on this outfit! Where the hell did that shell 
shocked lieutenant come from?” 

“The one with me?” asked Eadie. 
bawled you out for not saluting?” 

“Him? Hell, no. But the general told him to go back and 
not let any shooting take place. They cut loose before he 
got there, but he soon stopped it. Yessir, he was the man that 
wasn’t going to let it happen again, either. When the general 
got back there, and the scrap was goin’ on like a house afire, 
this looey has the men all lined up emptyin’ their ammunition 
belts into the road so’s they couldn’t do any more unauthorized 
firin’. An’ all hell loose at this end o’ the road!” The sergeant- 
major paused and chewed upon a twig. “Boy, we'll get the 
Medal of Honor out of this fight!’ he yelled, “us or our folks.” 

“There they go!” cried Eadie excitedly. “They’re pulling 
out! Je’ve licked ’em. Damn their lousy souls! Look at ’em 
run!” 

“Outta here!” howled the sergeant-major, springing to his 
feet, “outta here! You men down there, fall back!” He took 
a whistle from his pocket and blew upon it with lung-burst- 
ing force. “Blow your whistle!” he cried to Eadie, “get 
these guys outta here! The general said the minute they 
started to go to run like hell ourselves. They're gonna 
shower down with G. I. cans.” 

Eadie’s whistle added its shrieking to the 
others and at last some of the men in the ditch 
and in holes at the side of the road began to pay 
attention. The two non-coms waved their arms ; 
frantically and the men began to come in, stand- 
ing up and climbing hastily out of the ditch or 
running down the side hill to the road. 

“Go back there!” directed the sergeant- 
major, shoving them along the road. 
They obeyed, bending almost double to 
shelter themselves from any stray bullets. c 

Eadie looked around for Jake as the 
last of the riflemen skipped down the 
road. The red-headed man had taken up 
a sitting position on the bank and was \ 
firing a rifle that he had picked up. His / 
bolt worked fast, and his jaws kept time. 
The light of battle was in 
his eye. Up would go the 
rifle to the shoulder, bang! 
Down it would come, he 
would masticate fu..ously, 
spit, and up would go the 
rifle again for another shot. 

“Jake!” yelled Eadie. It 
was necessary to climb the 
slippery bank a way and 
shake the red-headed man’s 
arm. Jake turned with un- 
seeing eyes. 

“Jake! Come on! Get the 
hell out of here before the 
barrage!” 

Jake’s jaw stopped its 
rapid motions and the gleam 
in his eye dies. 

“Man,” he muttered. “This ain’t no way to do. I was just 
goin’ good!” He arose stiffly, however, slung his rifle, and 
then the three men, bending low, scuttled down the road after 
the others. The general was there, ushering the men off the 
road to the right, that is, northward. There seemed to be a 
trench or another road there, what it was Eadie could not quite 
make out. Some men were hurriedly hauling in Eadie’s wire 
that had been laid up the road, others were arranging a sort of 
embrasure in the ditch, so that a machine gun could be set up 
and have a clear field of fire down the road, yet be protected 
from shells striking near at hand. The wounded had all dis- 
appeared, but the line of dead with their boots sticking out 
from under the blankets still remained. Eadie looked again 
at those boots. The hob-nailed ones were not remarkable, but 
there were some that had bare soles with a chain around the 
arch, but the most had those ridges of rubber that the British 
invented and called military soles. 

“Lesson in duties of liaison detail,” remarked Jake, sensing 
Eadie’s thought. “What's them with no hobnails? Officers. 
How come they got killed? They got between some doughboy 
an’ the skyline. Man, there’s damn few officers fills an un- 
known grave. They carry too many francs in their jeans.” 
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“How come all these officers with their toes in the air? 
asked Eadie, turning to the sergeant-major. 

“Battalion staff and company commanders,” said the ser- 
geant-major. “The order come up to retire to rectify the 
lines, the division on the left havin’ left our flank flyin’ in 
the breeze for about five miles. The battalion commander has 
in his captains to explain the retirement to ’em. Down comes 
a shell, a mean Austrian 88, one of them that comes zipp and 
you're dead. Well, it slammed right into ’em and when the 
smoke cleared their folks was all ten thousand bucks to the 
good. Me an’ the general an’ Adolph was out in the field, or 
we'd have got ours, too.” : 

“And this bunch is what is left of the battalion?” asked 
Eadie, indicating the hurrying men, most of whom had now 
disappeared in the ditch to the northward. 

“T guess so,” answered the other. “They been stragglin’ 
in all night. There’s squads left of platoons and platoons of 
companies, commanded by 
anything from sergeants to 
4 privates first-class. The gen- 
eral’s. been runnin’ around 
all night straightenin’ ’em 
out. He ain’t a fightin’ gen- 
eral. He come up from G. H. 
Q. to make an _ inspection 
and see how many officers 
he could bust and now he’s 
got the bull by the tail. 
Serves him right for makin’ 
inspections at the front.” 

“Whaddyuh mean bull by 
the tail?” asked Jake. 

“Why, he’s took command 
o’ this mad house, an’ he’s 
got to see it through till 
some one comes up here and 
pulls us out. We can’t get 
out across the field, because 
the boche got it under obser- 
vation. An’ both flanks is in 
air for miles. Well, I'll give 
you my guess. We’ll last tiil 
night and then we’ll get a 
summons to surrender, which 
we won’t do, and then the 
boche will come in here in 
the dark and drive the livin’ 
tar out of us. Wait an’ see.” 

“These are the two men,” 
said an unpleasant voice, 
“these two. I just wanted 
to point them out to you 
since they won’t be under 
my eye any more.” 

Eadie and Jake turned. 
Lieutenant Connor _ stood 
there, pointing them out to 
the general. 

“I found them skulking,” 
went on the lieutenant, “and 
they’ve several times tried to 
get away from me. I’m told 
they made threats about killing me when they got me alone.” 

“They’re a tough looking pair,” remarked the general, a 
slight twinkle in his eye, “but then we all look a little the 
worse for wear. Civilization’s no deeper than a shave and a 
little touch of the pressing iron, anyway. I'll keep my eye 
on ’em.” 

The lieutenant favored the two with one last cold look and 
then going over to the machine gun embrasure, got into it. 
There were several helmets visible there, and it was plain that 
the machine gunners had their weapons in readiness. 

“I'm leaving it to you, lieutenant,” said the general, shaking 
the other’s hand from the edge of the hole. “Keep ’em off 
my back. We'll keep ’em off yours and our own gang in the 
woods will keep ’em from crossing to the south.” 

The moaning cry of soaring shells seeking their prey heralded 
the arrival of the barrage. The general, Eadie, Jake, the 
sergeant-major and a few stragglers did not await its arrival, 
but tore down the road and plunged into the trench or ditch or 
whatever it was that ran northward. A rolling of kettledrums 
behind them told them they had not gone too soon. 

The ditch Eadie discovered to be a farm road, probably used 
by some farmer to go from the main road down to a sheep 
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pasteurage. It had been cut or worn by generations of usage 
to a depth of a yard or so and its protective features were 
added to by the earth banks that lined its sides and served as 
fences to keep stock from wandering into it. In this sunken 
road, hidden among the bushes that lined it, and the thorny 
hedge that crowned the top, were the remnants of the battalion. 

A man wearing a khaki uniform, but not of American pat- 
tern, came running up to the general. It needed a second look 
to tell that this man was French. In the first place he wore 
no slicker, in the second, the buttons on his uniform were gold, 
and in the third place he wore a red cord around his left 
shoulder. He had a number of little loops of thread over his 
left breast pocket to sus- 
pend medals from. 

“General,” said the 
French soldier, “we ain't 
got no bullets for de odder 
gun. Anyway, she’s broke 
its piston in t’ree ekal half 
an’ lost one.” 

“And _ that 
many ?” 

“One now an’ de rudder 
one what's got de lootenant.” 

“Sergeantmajor, go 
round up all the non-com 
missioned officers and bring 
them here. Wait here a 
minute, Adolph, we'll want 
your advice on this thing.” 

Adolph lighted a ciga 
rette with a briquet and 
looked calmly around. Ea 
die regarded him. He noted 
the row of brisques or ser 
vice chevrons the 
French soldier wore, he 
noted that he was small, 
had intensely black eyes 
and coarse black hair. The 
collar of his blouse bore no 
device, but from the khaki 
uniform and the red cord, 
the fourragere of the 
Legion of Honor, this 
French soldier belonged to 
the Foreign Legion. Eadie 
looked at the other’s cuff. 
There was a diagonal stripe 
of old braid there. 

CHAPTER XXIX 
Eadie Has a Hand-to-Hand 
Encounter 

HE sergeant-major came 

splashing back along the 
road leading seven men. 
The general whistled softly 
when he saw them, but 
made no remark. 

“All right, men,’ he 
said, “and, Adolph, pay at 
tention and if you have any 
suggestions, be sure to in 
terrupt me. To begin with, 
I'm going to explain the 
situation so that you'll 
know what's going on and 
what we want to do. This 
place that we're in is a triangle, two sides of which are formed 
by gulches and the base by our lines on the woods. We're 
up in the nose of it. The enemy have appeared on our left 
and that’s the place that we must watch the closest. The right 
is under fire from the division on that side, although it’s a 
little way back. Our rear is protected because the enemy 
can’t cross the plateau in the face of our troops in the woods, 
who are only waiting for night to advance and get us out of 
here. Meanwhile, I want each of you men to take charge of 
thirty men. Take the first thirty you come to, let them know 
who you are, talk to them, explain what’s going on, tell them 
that there’s nothing to be afraid of as long as they obey orders. 
Then inspect your thirty men. See how much water they have, 
if they have any food or not, how much ammunition they have. 
Keep ‘em under cover. I'll me walking up and down and keeping 
my eye on you all the time.” 
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“Could I ask a question, general?” asked one of the men in 
a pause. 

“Certainly, what is it?” 

“Well, sir, what’s to prevent them boche from sneakin’ up 
that road where we were and takin’ us in the rear?” 

“Their own barrage fire.” 

“But when that stops, sir?” 

“I left the other machine gun there in the ditch with an 
officer and ten men. They can keep the road clear. The 
second gun I’m going to use as a reserve to run to any 
threatened point. Any more questions? If not, posts. I'll be 
around in ten minutes to see what dispositions you have made.” 

There was a _ droning 
hum like a huge fly buzzing 
against window-pane. 

He had heard beside him that Every one flattened him- 
sinister heavy thud that means a self against the bank, for 
bullet has found a resting place. there was not a man there 
but knew that that sound 
heralded the approach of 
a German plane. It swept 
over them suddenly, flying 
low, and it seemed to cast 
a black shadow that re- 
mained even after it had 
passed. It swooped, cir- 
cled, went westward, banked 
around, returned, and then 
making a circle over the 
sunken road, flew back the 
way it had come. 

“Never saw us!” mut- 
tered some one. 

The general looked ques- 
tioningly at Adolph. 

“The boche send him to 
see what gum her attack 
up,” said Adolph. 

“Did he see us you 
think ?” 

“Oh, yes. In two minute, 
dat barrage she stop on de 
road an’ we hear de mo- 
sheen gun. If de boche 
come t’rough, good. If she 
don’t, dey go back an’ she 
starts its artillery.” 

“Well, jump out, men,” 
said the general. “Work 
fast. Shell fire makes a 
lot of noise, but we’ve got 
good cover here. Posts!” 

The men went away at a 
trot, leaving Jake, Eadie, 
the sergeant-major and 
Adolph with the general . 

“Do you think it’s likely 
we'll be rushed?” asked 
the general. 

Adolph shrugged his 
shoulders. “Dat depen’,” 
said he. “Bimeby when it 
gets darker, we go out an’ 
try to catch one two prison- 
ers. If she’s a bunch old 
fellars, dey shell us all 
night. If she’s young ones, 
just back from Roosha, meb- 
be she comes in to see us.” 

“By God!” cried the general. “Adolph, you are right, they’ve 
stopped shelling that road!” He looked quickly around. “You 
telephone men, jump down to the end of the road and get that 
wire working. Sergeant-major, find out where the blinker is, 
and see if we can get a place to use it without exposing our- 
selves.” 

Eadie, to lighten himself, tore off his slicker and overcoat. 
His pistol and belt he rolled in his overcoat and then tucked the 
bundle under a bush. His slicker he put on again. 

“Where were you wounded, sergeant?” asked the general, 
noting Eadie’s stripe. 

“I was shot in the leg, sir,” replied Eadie. 

“Fully recovered?” 

“Yes, sir. Come on, Jake, let’s go.” 


The two trotted down the path toward the place where they 
(Continued on page 52) 
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A Short Short Story by John T. Kieran 


HE first few days out of Hong Kong 

passed pleasantly enough. The pas- 
sengers spent most of their time on deck. 
Only one person, the occupant of cabin 
twenty, had remained aloof, and specula- 
tion concerning him and the cause of his 
seclusion increased until his every move 
was watched. After meals he would 
saunter on the deck until he had finished 
his cigar. In the evenings he stood at 
the rail gazing down the lane of shim- 
mering copper made by the sun as it 
dipped below the sea. 

Returning to his cabin one evening he 
passed a group lounging comfortably in 
deck chairs. One of this group, an eld- 
erly man who had been on the sick list 
since sailing and who was now enjoying 
his first hours on deck, spoke to him 
pleasantly, a note of cordial liking in his 
A moment later the convalescent 
“Who is the 

“Why was 


voice. 
was deluged by questions. 

occupant of cabin twenty?” 
he so quiet and reserved?” 

He meditated for a few moments and 
then spoke reflectively. “Trevelyan? 
Yes, I know him well. We worked to- 
gether in China for seven years. A 
splendid chap.” 

“Rather a strange sort, isn’t he?” 
someone asked. “He hasn’t talked to a 
soul since he came on board.” 

“No He isn’t strange. But he 
has gone through one of the strangest 
things I have ever known to happen in 
that very strange land—China.” 

They all sat straighter, scenting a tale 
that would bear retelling at home. So, 
after all, they had been correct about 
the man in cabin twenty; there was 
something about him—— 

“It happened while we were on a silk 
buying expedition in the interior,” the 
convalescent continued. “In one of the 
small villages an auction was going on 
in the market place. We naturally 
thought that it might be a silk sale, and 
so we pressed up through the crowd 
and came to the platform. But is was 
far from silk that was being offered.” 

Here he paused. Chairs scraped as 
they were drawn nearer. 

“It was near the end of the summer's 
drought and famine,” he went on. “Fami- 
lies were forced to take desperate meas- 
ures to go on living. And here before 
us was the last thing that one such a 
family had to sell. It was a Chinese 
maiden. It took no imagination on the 
part of the auctioneer to point out her 
beauty. Long silken lashes shaded dark 
eyes, and the warm color of her olive- 


tinted skin was heightened by 
fear and excitement. Raven hair 
was piled high upon her spirited 
head. 

“The crowd grew thicker and 
the girl shrank farther back upon 
the platform. One bidder outbid 
the others consistently. At last 
his bid was unopposed. As he 
came to the platform the evident 
terror of the girl increased. Then 
we saw the reason. The bidder 
was Chang, a bitter rival of ours 
and a man whose reputation was 
of the worst. He stepped up to 
claim his purchase. But he 
turned as if someone had spun 
him. His bid had been raised! 

“Trevelyan had done it. I 
thought for a moment he was 
playing a joke, and I started to 
caution him. But then with an 
oath Chang raised his bid, finger- 
ing something within his wide sleeve. 
Trevelyan hesitated, then after a glance 
at the pitiful figure on the platform he 
bid again. A murderous gleam came into 
Chang’s eyes. He started to outbid the 
American, but instead he exclaimed 
craftily: 

“‘American can have Chinese flower. 
I wonder how long he keep her?’ 

“Then both Trevelyan and I realized 
what he had done. He looked about him 
helplessly. A sardonic chuckle from 
Chang reached him and crystallized his 
resolve. He would keep her from Chang’s 
hands at any cost. But no use to return 
her to her father. Another auction was 
easy, even if Chang didn’t simply take 
her. 

“We decided to go back to Hong Kong 
and then determine what would be best 
to do. On the journey out of Kwang 
Tong province to the island of Hong 
Kong we had evidence that Chang was 
trying to take her from us. However, 
we arrived without much trouble and 
had the girl safely arranged in an Ameri- 
can hotel there with a maid-servant to 
look after her. 

“In those few days she showed her ap- 
preciation in her gentle way that would 
have won anybody’s heart. Her only 
desire seemed to please. When Trevel- 
yan spoke her beautiful face lighted 
with pleasure. She was radiantly happy 
in his presence. He dared not leave her 
alone, and when business called him 
away from his headquarters she would 
accompany him around the city. 

“Then a solution offered itself. An 
English attache of a consular office in a 
distant port had just married. His wife 
would take the girl as her personal at- 
tendant. When we told Toy, as we had 
named her, the only answer she gave 


Trevelyan did not 
see the tears in her dark, tragic eyes, 
nor the tiny hands that gripped at her 
bosom. He told her to be ready in an 
hour. Meanwhile he would prepare for a 
‘rickshaw’ for the trip to the boat. 


was her slow smile. 


“When he returned he burst into my 
room. The girl was gone! Bitterly he 
arraigned himself for letting Chang 
finally get her. We hastened into the 
street, but there was no sign of the girl. 
For several hours, with aid of the au- 
thorities, we combed the neighborhood. 
Not a trace did we find. Then as we 
returned to the hotel to lay plans for a 
wider search we saw Chang walking 
majestically in his robes toward us. 
Trevelyan had him by the throat before 
I could prevent. I expected the Mon- 
golian to draw that knife from his 
sleeve as I pulled Trevelyan away, but 
he only smiled, curiously, wonderingly. 

“*You take Chinese flower only to 
send her away.’ 

“As we stared uncomprehendingly he 
motioned for us to follow. He led us to 
the wharves, in and out among bales and 
boxes. Past steamer, schooner and junk 
we went. Finally Chang stopped and 
pointed. We saw the ship from the 
Leper Colony Island. Once Trevelyan 
had shown it to Toy and told her how 
those who sailed out on it were giving 
over their lives to the nursing of the 
lepers. 

“Suddenly we caught sight of a famil- 
iar figure. Startled dark eyes looked at 
Trevelyan. Tiny hands fluttered to a 
bosom that rose and fell quickly. Then 


in a second the beautiful olive tinted 
face had vanished. The water widened 
between us, and soon the boat was lost 
in a maze of craft.” 
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FROM REVEILLE TO TAPS 


BLARING, corner-filling racket 
suddenly burst upon the peace- 
ful figures sprawling on their 
bunks with the covers thrown off to cheat the heat 
of a Pekin night. As though hit with a fire hose 
: = the members of the mounted detachment of the 
Marine guard popped up in bed, some even turning mechanically 
and putting their feet on the floor before they were fully 
awake. Sleepy grumbles and curses were hurled at the bugler 
who stood in the doorway and continued to blow reveille as 
though it were fire call and the compound already half gone. 

“Hang it up and let the wind blow it,” coun- 
seled one, none too mildly. 

“Toot you—you can’t sing,” offered another. 

“Some day I’m going to murder the bugler, 

Some day they’re going to find him dead. 

Oh I'll amputate his reveille 

And tramp upon him heavily, 

And spend the rest of my life in bed,” sang a 
bow-legged, heavy-shouldered youth, “Toad” 
Neeley. “Toad” was the best pitcher the guard 
boasted and one of its best natured members, 
but there is a limit to good nature. Waking a 
man every morning as though it were the crack 
of doom to a day of the same monotonous even j 
ness as the hundred past was too much, he ’ 
thought. ) 

“I wish the minister’s house would catch fire 
or some of these Chinks who are parading 
through the town all the time would shoot up the 
place and give us a lit 
tle excitement,” he 
gloomed to his buddie. 

“I’m mounted patrol 
today and can’t even go 
over to Charlie Schultz’s 
for a bottle of beer. 
Same old round, out to 


the range to see what 
they need there then 


back and sit around the 
guard house the rest of 
the day.” 

He had hardly had 
time to finish his com 
plaints when the cor 
poral of the guard on 
the corral post stuck his 
head in the door and 
shouted: 

“Hear that! The 
mounted patrol is to re 
port to the officer of the 
day at once.” 

Grabbing his leggings back any message.” 
in one hand and his au “Aye, aye, sir.” 
tomatic and belt in the 
other “Toad” dashed out 
of the squad room, down the stairs and over to the stables. 
Here he routed out one of the Chinese mafus and had him saddle 
a horse while he finished getting in uniform. 

The shaggy little Mongolian pony was led out in a moment 
and after the usual preliminary prancing and kicking allowed 
its rider to jump on. Down Wall Street “Toad” went at a 
trot and turned in at the main compound. The officer of the 
day was in his office and when the patrol reported he gave 
him his orders in a worried voice. 

“I want you to go out to the mission college at Tung-Hsu and 
see how the missionaries are getting along. This army that 
is being concentrated here is encamped all around that coun 
try and you may have some trouble getting through but you 
must get to them and bring back any message. Be diplomatic, 
of course, but firm.” 

“Aye, aye, sir,” said Neeley, then executed an about face and 
marched out of the room. Running up the steps into the mess 
hall he ate a hurried breakfast and darted back out. Jumping 
on his horse he went out the military gate and trotted off 
down Legation Street. When he reached Hata-Men Street he 


turned north and headed for one of the city gates on the far 


By George C. Booth 


45 you must get to them 


side of the city. The sun was not yet up 
and the air was fresh but warm and prom- 
ised another scorching day. The hot sun 
with a breeze from the near-by Gobi desert meant a day hot 
as the top of a Chinese oven. 

A few ricksha coolies were astir and walking slowly down 
the street in search of early pedestrians. Shop keepers were 
rolling up the mats that are let down at night and putting 
their produce out for inspection. A khaki clad “Shimbo” or 
Chinese policeman saluted “Toad” as he went past and smiled 
a “habaho.” The sun was just coming up as Neeley went out 
the city gate and started down the 
uneven road paved with stone sev- 
eral cubic feet in size. Here and 
there blocks were missing where 
some enterprising builder had dug 
them out for his own purpose and 
no one had taken the trouble to 
replace them. 

The road followed a wide creek 
that served the function of a moat 
and open sewer, running along the 
wall. On the side away 
from the wall the green 
fields stretched for miles, 
level as a Kansas wheat 
field but cut up into 
tiny plots where corn, 
beets and melons were 
grown, Already the 
laborers were starting 
work in the fields, hoe- 
ing and irrigating. 

The peacefulness and 
familiarity of the scene 
caused “Toad’s” feeling 
of ennui and boredom to 
return. The memory of 
the worried look on the 
lieutenant’s face almost 
caused him to smile. The 


idea of these Chinks 
causing trouble seemed 
a myth. He’d bust any 


of them in the teeth that 
tried to stop him as he 
was used to doing over 
importunate ricksha 
coolies or shop keepers. 

He passed a little 
guard house opposite an- 
other city gate and one 
of the soldiers in his 
faded cotton uniform of 
a mouse gray chal- 
lenged in Chinese. An 
officer standing near said 
“Magwa” and the sol- 
dier lowered his piece and chattered a friendly greeting. 

There was no doubt that the martial air was increasing 
around the city. The revolution had brought stricter law to 
the city as well as thousands of troops from the provinces. 
While the city politicians welcomed the added security of these 
allies they did not care to have them come too close. It has 
long been a policy of the Pekinese to keep every armed force 
out of the city if there is the least doubt of its loyalty. A 
general coming to the city must leave his army far enough 
away to remove all suspicion of his motives, like the Romans 
leaving their troops at the Rubicon. 

The road left the city wall now and wound between mud walls 
that guarded fields; keeping thieves out and water in. Now 
and then it dipped through a deep gorge, worn by thousands of 
traveling feet and the periodic wind storms that come up from 
the desert and blow for days at a time. Frequently “Toad” 
passed through smelly little villages with a single street where 
emaciated hogs, wild dogs seeming half starved, and naked 
children sprawled in the same filth. An open air restaurant 
serving tea and stew, the latter looking as if the entire animal 
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had been thrown in the pot and boiled, was always one of the 
features of these places. 

Soldiers were more and more in evidence too as the trooper 
eft the city farther behind. Uniforms of every fantastic cut 
and hue imaginable were sported by the militia. One soldier 
would go by with a green uniform and cap and long queue 
1anging down his back. Another in the regulation baggy seated 
faded gray of the governmental army with a shaved poll fol- 


lowed. Then others would string along in red, yellow, purple 
or salmon pink. A sorry looking rabble to call an army, thought 
“Toad.” 


Coming to the outskirts of another little walled village the 
“horse Marine” saw a guard of soldiers in blue uniforms with 
bie red numbers on their collars. They were the wildest look- 
ing outfit of the day, almost causing one to think they had 
been recruited in the mountain fastnesses of Mongolia. From 
the officer in charge to the rawest recruit the company sported 
every type of weapon known to the country. Luger auto- 
matics on hip, Mauser rifles in their hands, knives, swords and 
bayonets in their belts, they were 
indeed equipped in the full panoply 
of modern warfare. 

Few of the men had seen foreign- 
ers and regarded them all as the 
enemies of their country. Some in- 
deed may have thought they had 
been called out to fight the whites. 
As “Toad” rode up he was stopped 
by a brigand with a red bronzed 
face and evil scowl. A _ guttural 
string of questions were shot at the 
Marine, none of which was _ intel 
ligible to him. It is well known that 
often two natives twenty miles apart 
cannot understand each other when 
brought together so “Toad” with 
his collection of street Pekinese was 
utterly lost. 

The troop flocked around 
and began curiously ex- 
amining Neeley’s buttons, 
saddle, automatic and 
everything else about him; 
naively pointing at his 
skin and talking him over 
as though he were an im- 
ported freak. More sol 
diers began collecting and 
soon there appeared to be 
thousands of excited, gab- 
bling and pointing mon- 
strosities about the Ameri 
can. How to get through 
this multitude was a puz- 
zle to “Toad” who was in 
a hurry to be on his way 
to the mission and find 
out how the Americans 
there were faring. As the 
crowd increased it began 
to look more menacing. These were not the meek coolies that 
“Toad” and his fellows were used to dealing with, but undis 
ciplined troops who looted and murdered at the first excuse. 

Suddenly the Marine thought of an expedient he had seen 
worked by the old timers when a group of Chinese gathered 
around to look at and discuss them. Pointing straight up he 
began to say excitedly: “Look, look, look.” Despite their 
fabled inscrutability the “heathen Chinee” have the liveliest of 
curiosities. In a few minutes everyone was looking into the 
sky to see what was attracting attention. Slowly working his 
way through the crowd “Toad” was clear and cantering up the 
road in a few minutes. 

By now the sun was high and hot. The wind was coming 
up and its hot breath fanned his cheeks like the Arabian 
monsoon. The dust*was thick and stifling from the constant 
streams of people going both ways, afoot and in carts or on 
horseback. The wild activity around and the strangeness of 
it all, for it was always strange although “Toad” had been in 
China over two years, made him long for the country he knew 
in Oregon with its quietness and peace. 

By now there were soldiers everywhere wandering around 
the food dispensers and causing much concern to those wights. 
They had no money, some of them had not been paid in 
months, and their rations were slender so they were ready to 


As the leaping, roaring muzzle swept down the row, the leaders 
dropped like ripe wheat into a binder. 
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break out and rob any place that promised easy plunder. 
Tung-Hsu was but a mile or two farther and the greenery 
that showed the location of the mission was in sight when the 
hot and fagged horseman came upon another cordon of soldiers. 

They were stationed near their camp and had few definite 
orders, being guided more by their own whims than anything 
else. When “Toad” came up they challenged him and flocked 
around as the other detachment had done. There was no way 
of getting by for these savages were as uncertain as animals. 
There was no way either of telling if they were assuring him 
of undying good will or threatening instant death if he went 
a step farther. . 

“Toad” thought fast despite his sun scorched brain. Noticing 
a grass covered lunch stand or “chou” house he beckoned the 
lieutenant to follow him. As he went towards the stand with 
its dough balls and mess of nondescript meat the Chinese for- 
got their military duty and followed like hogs after a farmer 
with a bucket of swill. “Toad” motioned for the keeper to 
spread out the doughey buns and contents of the meat pot, 
gave him a hand full of 
pennys and escaped in the 
rush of the first wave’ 
charge. 

Within twenty minutes 
‘Toad’ was approaching the 
mission school where he 
found affairs much as the 
lieutenant had feared. In- 
side the compound walls 
were fruit trees, vegetables, 
and a small herd of milk cat- 
tle which the half starved 
Chinese soldiers coveted. 
Why should the white devils 
have all this food when they, 
the owners of the country, 
had none? they reasoned. 

Within two hundred yards 
of the mission walls was a 
camp of soldiers. They were 
from far inland and had 
faded yellow uniforms and 
old fashioned firearms. 
Ceaselessly they prowled 
around the compound search- 
ing for scraps of food or for 
an opportunity of slipping in 
and stealing some of the 
ripening grapes. or 
peaches. Around the gate 
was a crowd that alter- 
nately broke into vocifer- 
ous clatterings or stood 
stolidly and patiently. In- 
side a gray headed little 
man looked at the mas- 
sive bronze Chinese pad- 
lock and wondered if it 
would hold if it had to. 
The work of years was 
represented by this section of America which had been trans- 
planted bit at a time. 

His wife and two daughters were the only other white people in 
the school, but there were seven American educated Chinese teach- 
ers and more than fifty Christian native children under his care. 

“Toad” came up behind the crowd and tried to work his way 
through but the crowd was slow to give back. Impatiently he 
shouted at them and checked his horse to keep him from 
knocking someone down. Slowly he made his way tiil near the 
gate where a giant lout surily refused to budge. “Toad” 
shouted for the gate to be opened. 

“Who is it?” came the eager voice of the missionary. 

“Messenger from the Marine guard,” answered the emissary. 

Half fearfully the old man unbolted the gate and looked in 
dismay at the pressing figures. The dark browed bolshevik 
stood squarely in the opening and refused to move. Angrily 
the Marine tried to crowd past, thinking the fellow would move. 
Somehow the skittish pony danced against him and sent him 
floundering into the dust. Shrieking and cursing in a dialect 
that is richest and most lurid in imprecations he rose to his 
feet. By this time the gate was closed and locked but the 
Orientals were thoroughly aroused and the fiery leadership of 
the injured giant was whipping them into the unthinking 
frenzy of the Boxers. 


‘ 


(Continued on page 56) 
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Around The World With The U. S. Marines 


By First Lieutenant W. E. Maxwell, U.S. M.C. 


“Join the Marines and See the World,” 
that famous old slogan of our recruiting 
service has lured many unsuspecting 
youths affected with wanderlust into our 
ranks. That there is more truth than 
poetry in our time-honored slogan is 
well illustrated in the following account 
of the actual experiences of a Marine 
during his first three years of service. 

In July, 1919, the writer of this article 
reported for duty at Marine Barracks, 
Quantico, Virginia—his first Marine 
Corps post. After spending six months 
at Quantico, orders came for transfer 
to the sea school at Norfolk, Virginia. 
Three months were required to complete 
the course at the sea school, and then 
along came orders to proceed, via rail, 
to San Francisco, California, and to em 
bark on the U. S. Army Transport 
“Sherman” for service in the Philippine 
Islands. Quite a long jump! 

However, “Orders is orders,” and the 
lone Marine starts out on his long 
journey via rail to New Orleans; across 
the Mississippi, and then over the “Sun- 
set Limited” to San Francisco. Inci 
dentally, the “Sunset Limited” included 
a generous view of cactus plants, in ad 
dition to the glorious sunsets. 

April 5, 1920, finds the Marines 
aboard the old “Sherman,” standing out 
through the Golden Gate into the Pa- 
cific. The passage to Honolulu was a 
rough one for the old boat—at least 
until the passengers acquired their “sea 
legs.” In addition to a small detach 
ment of Marines, we had the following 
Marine officers aboard: Major H. H. 
Kipp, and Major S. W. Bogan, Second 
Lieutenants J. M. Greer, J. G. Clausing, 
and W. B. Onley. 

Upon arrival, April 12, at Honolulu, 
we found that the Prince of Wales had 
preceded us and was aboard the H. M. S. 
“Renown,” lying in the harbor. That 
night a ball was given in the armory 
at Honolulu. Having coaled ship and 
stretched our sea legs in typical tourist 
style, we shoved off the next day for our 
long hop to Guam. Lieutenant Claus 
ing left us at Honolulu. Then came an 
endless round of ceremonies, such as 
reveille, breakfast, dinner, supper, and 
taps, with the torrid rays of “Old Sol” 
beaming down in mid-Pacific. The Ma 
rine Detachment had quarters in a sepa 
rate part of the ship, with their own 
mess, and we were molested very little 
by our comrades of the army, who al 
ways seemed to be just starting for a 
formation, or just coming back from 
one. To break the monotony of sea 
routine we had a very excellent smoker, 
with plenty of snappy boxing bouts and 
a good vaudeville show, in which “all 
hands” and “all feet” took a part. One 
large placard stuck upon the back of a 
passenger (whom I suspect of being a 
Marine) contained these words: “Sher 
man said, ‘War is Hell,’ but what about 
our chow?” Needless to say our chow 
improved immediately. 

April 26, 1920, found us steaming in- 
to the harbor of Guam, where we again 
coaled ship, put Lieutenants Greer and 
Onley and a few other Marines ashore, 


The U. S. S. “Wilmington” at Ponta del Gada, Azores Islands. 


and took in the sights of the island. 
Guam was a pleasant break in the voy- 
age for all of us, and the coconut trees 
and the green grass was a pleasant sight 
after two weeks at sea. 

The last jump of the voyage passed 
rather quickly and May 3 found all pas- 
sengers lined up on deck waiting for 
the gangway to be lowered to go ashore 
in Manila—thus ending the twenty-eight 
day cruise aboard the old slow-moving 
“Sherman.” By this time our ranks 
were greatly depleted—Major Bogan 
moving on toward Peking, and Major 
Kipp, the writer, and the remnant of the 
detachment went across the bay to Ca- 
vite, where we reported to Major A. E. 
Randall and found Sergeant Major Ba- 
zell, with Gunnery Sergeant Loftis and 
Sergeant Hickey on the job. 

After eight months of service at Ca- 
vite we decided that the old expression 
“Pest hole of Cavite” is not exactly a 
correct one, and that there are many 
pleasant features about duty at Cavite. 
It is only an hour’s journey via the old 
“Callas” to Manila, and about the same 
time by automobile. Cavite is a his 
toric old town. There the Marines have 
their barracks outside of the navy yard 
in the town of Cavite. They furnish the 
guard for the Naval Prison in the navy 
yard; the navy yard guard, a town pa 
trol with fixed posts at such gathering 
places as “Eddie Hart’s,” cabaret, and 
“Wilson’s Place,” at San Roque. At 
Canacao a Marine detachment guarded 
the Naval Radio Station, then there was 
the Quartermaster Depot, which sup- 
plied Cavite, Olangapo, and Marine de- 
tachments aboard vessels of the Asiatic 
Fleet. 

In December, 1920, orders came for 
transfer to the U. S. S. “Huron,” Flag- 
ship of the Asiatic Fleet, and I reported 
aboard on December 27 to Captain Paul 
C. Marmion, U. S. M. C., who commanded 
the Marine detachment. First Sergeant 
Abner H. Brainard, Gunnery Sergeant 
Cornelius S. Lynch, and Sergeant Harold 
I. Crowell (the fighting sergeant), were 
aboard, and all of these men did much 


to help make the old “Huron” a happy 
ship. Major W. C. Wise was our Fleet 
Marine Officer. 

Shortly after reporting aboard the 
“Huron” at Olangapo, the Marine de- 
tachment went to Maquinaya Beach for 
target practice on the rifle range. There 
we remained for ten days, qualifying 
sixty-five men out of a total of seventy. 
Maquinaya Beach is a delightful spot, 
and has a wonderful swimming hole, also 
good fishing and plenty of wild pigs to 
be hunted. Nearby lies famous old Su- 
big, with its various places of amuse- 
ment, which have led many Marines 
astray, and eventually brought about 
that famous old song: “We won’t go back 
to Subig any more!” 

Early.in January, 1920, we proceeded 
to Manila, and remained for about one 
month, during which time our com- 
mander in chief, Admiral Gleaves, was 
relieved by Admiral Strauss. During 
February and March we were engaged 
in maneuvers off the island of Cone- 
gidor and held target practice in Mari- 
veles Bay. On April first we returned 
to Manila and again swung around buoy 
B. C. for a month. A number of the 
officers and men took advantage of this 
stay to visit Boguio, that delightful sum- 
mer resort in the mountain province 
where the residents wear “gee strings” 
and at one time took their dogs to 
market each Sunday morning. 

On May first General Leonard Wood 
came aboard with his staff to pay his 
respects to our admiral, who turned over 
his yacht, the U. S. S. “General Alava,” 
to the Wood-Forbes Mission, to be used 
by them in their tour of the islands. 

We left Manila on May 8, and arrived 
at Shanghai, China, on May 12, 1921. 
We remained at Shanghai for two 
months, during which time we were 
busily engaged in preparing the ship for 
admiral’s inspection, with occasional 
landing force parties for practice 
marches and infantry drills ashore. 
These were busy days for the “full guard 
and band,” as we presented the guard 
to the ranking officers of the British, 
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American, Italian, Japanese, and Chi- 
nese ships as well as many foreign diplo- 
matie officials. However, we all thor- 
oughly enjoyed our stay in the “Paris 
of the East,” and were sorry to leave. 

We left Shanghai on July 12 and ar- 
rived at Chefoo, China, on July 15, 1921. 
While there we had admiral’s inspec- 
tion, and fired torpedos, losing one tor- 
pedo. For recreation we had many good 
baseball games between teams of the 
“Huron” and the destroyers. Many 
members of the crew enjoyed long hikes 
into the hills surrounding Chefoo. While 
there, the U. S. S. “Albany” also came 
into the harbor, with Captain J. F. Mo- 
riarty, U. S. M. C., commanding the 
Marine detachment aboard her. Cap- 
tain Moriarty challenged our Marines 
to a boat race, which we promptly ac- 
cepted. The race was held on the after- 
noon of August 30, 1921, over a course 
one mile in length. The “Huron” Ma- 
rines won the race, and thereby removed 
the sting of defeat which we had suf- 
fered a month previous at Shanghai 
from the “Albany” Marines when they 
outshot us in a rifle match on the Shang- 
hai Volunteer Corps’ Range. Another 
interesting feature of our stay in Che- 
foo was the visit of the H. M. S. “Haw- 
kins,” flagship of the British China 
squadron, with Admiral Duff aboard. We 
entertained the British with a large 
smoker aboard the “Huron,” and in which 
was represented the best talent of the 
fleet. A few days later we went to Wei 
Hei Wei, the British naval base, to re- 
pay the visit of the “Hawkins,” and from 
the beginning to the end we were shown 
a very fine example of British sports- 
manship and hospitality. 

On August 30, 1921, we left Chefoo, 
arriving at Chingwantao, China, on Sep- 
tember first. Chingwantao is a very 
small place, and the only two Americans 
there were the Standard Oil representa- 
tive and his wife, who did their best to 
make us feel at home. Liberty parties 
were shoved off for Peking, and every 
member of the crew, who so desired, had 
a chance to go, making the three hun- 
dred mile trip by rail. From the tour- 
ist’s point of view there are many points 
of interest in Peking. For example, the 


view of the city from “Coal Hill”; the 
Great Wall of China; the Walled City, 
the Winter Palace; the Summer Palace 
with its marble boat; the Temple of 
Heaven; Lama Temple, and many others. 


{ 


Non-commissioned officers, U. S. S. “Wilmington,” July, 1920, at Bombay, India. 


We left Chingwantao on September 
12, arriving at Shanghai on September 
17, and remaining there until September 
27, when we again stood out to sea. 
About two hundred miles out at sea 
word came from Peking that old Gen- 
eral “Wu Pei Fu” was on the rampage 
and his troops were stirring up trouble 
at Ichang, fourteen hundred miles up 
the Yangtze River. We immediately re- 
turned to Shanghai, and our admiral 
went to Ichang to investigate. Upon 
his return on October 13, we again put 
to sea, and October 17 anchored at Matsu 
Roads, thirty miles from Foochow, 
China. A number of officers proceeded 
twenty-two miles up the Min River to 
Pagoda Anchorage in the “General Al- 
ava,’ and then made the rest of the 
voyage to Foochow in a gasoline launch. 
A reception was given in honor of our 
admiral at the American Consulate there 
on the evening of October 17, and the 
next day the entire party returned to 
their ship at Matsu Roads. 

October 28 found us again underway 
for Hongkong, where we arrived the 
following day, and once more “Full 
Guard and Band” were greatly in de- 
mand, while the Governor General, the 
British Commodore, and the General 
commanding troops were “piped over the 
side.” The harbor of Hongkong is a 
beautiful one, and the view of the har- 
bor and city from the “Peak” is hard to 


Marine Detachment aboard the U. S. S. “Huron,” 1921. 


equal anywhere. The ride around the 
peninsula on the Kowlaon side offers 
some very attractive scenery, including 
the famous Fan Ling golf course. A 
number of us enjoyed a visit to the 
Happy Valley Race Course, and came 
away wiser, but no richer. 

We put to sea again on November 8 
for Manila, and while enroute had our 
first taste of very rough weather, with 
“all hands” too sick for gun drills, and 
barely able to get to quarters. We ar- 
rived in Manila Bay on November 10, 
just in time to strike a typhon coming 
up from the Southern Islands. 

On November 14 we entered Dewey 
Dry Dock at Olongapo, and again the 
Marines went to Maquinaya Beach for 
target practice, where we remained until 
November 23. Our second visit was not 
as pleasant as it might have been, due 
to the idiosyncrasies of “Ah Chu,” our 
Chinese cook. To say that he was “rot- 
ten” would be putting it very mildly 
indeed! 

We returned to Manila on November 
24; coaled ship, held field day, and 
shoved off on the twenty-eighth for 
Yokohama, Japan—another rough voy- 
age. 

Early on the morning of December 4 
we steamed past snow-clad Fujiyama, 
and entered the harbor of Yokohama. 
While in Japan we were the recipients 
of many courtesies from the Japanese 
naval officials, and the Japanese people. 
Some of these included free sightseeing 
trips to the Diabiutsu at Kawakura; to 
Tokyo and the Imperial Palace gardens; 
Shiba Park; the Imperial Museum, and 
to other nearby points of interest. We 
found Japan to be a most picturesque 
country and our entire time there was 
filled with so many pleasant and inter- 
esting experiences that it was with a 
feeling of regret when we again started 
past old Fujiyama on December 11, en- 
route to Guam. 

The voyage to Guam was a continuous 
round of battle stations, spotting drills, 
and searchlight drills. We arrived at 
Guam on December 16, and after the ad- 
miral and his staff had inspected the 
island, we again got underway for Ma- 
nila on December 18. 

The only thing to break the monotony 
of this voyage was an emergency “Man 
overboard” drill, midway between Guam 
and Manila. After taps one dark night 
a sailor sleeping on the boat deck, sud- 
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denly decided to walk in his sleep. Ac- 
cordingly he got up and walked to the 
lifeline, where he stood with his head 
hanging over the side. At this point 
the Marine sentry, standing a life buoy 
watch on the quarterdeck, suddenly saw 
the sailor in his unnatural position. By 
means of some unknown optical illusion, 
the figure of the sailor slowly faded 
away from the vision of the surprised 
sentry, who naturally concluded that 
the man had fallen overboard, and he 
immediately turned in the alarm—‘“Man 
overboard!” After arousing the entire 
ship’s company, lowering life boats; 
turning on searchlights, and mustering 
“All harids,” it was found that not a 
single man was absent. It was then that 
the sleep-walking sailor came forward 
with the information that he had sud- 
denly awakened at the man overboard 
alarm, and instead of continuing his 
nocturnal voyage over the side, had fal- 
len in for muster with his division. 
December 23, 1921, finds us back in 
Manila in time for Christmas. After the 
holidays we began an intensive schedule 
of training for long range, short range, 
and night battle practices. These prac- 
tices kept us very busily occupied for 
one month, at the expiration of which 
we again commenced swinging around 
buoy B. C. in Manila Bay, where we con- 
tinued swinging almost continuously 
until April 23, 1922. During this time 
we carried on the usual routine aboard 
ship, with plenty of liberty ashore, and 
found time for lots of athletic meets. 
During our stay carnival was held in 
Manila, and we participated in the Army- 
Navy parade. We also enjoyed another 
visit from H. M. S. “Hawkins,” and our 
British friends again proved to be very 
congenial. But our vacation here was 
not to continue indefinitely and, with 
only a few hours notice, we sailed sud- 
denly on April 24 with a battalion of 
Marines for expeditionary duty in China. 
These Marines were hurriedly gathered 
together from Cavite and Olongapo and 
combined with the “Huron” Marines to 
form a battalion of three companies. 
Captain Guilfoyle and Lieutenant Rea- 
gan came aboard with Company “A” 
from Cavite; Lieutenant Kilgore and 
Lieutenant M. D. Smith with Company 
“B” from Olongapo, while the “Huron” 
Marines formed Company “C.”  Lieu- 


tenant C. G. Stevens was battalion ad- 
jutant. 


Marine Detachment, U. S. S. “Wilmington,” July, 
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The voyage up to Chingwantao was a 
very busy one, the time being spent in 
fully equipping the landing force party 
and introducing men in the use of auto- 
matic rifles. We arrived at Chingwan- 
tao on May first, and found the follow- 
ing situation: General Chang Tsao Lin, 
with his army from South China, was 
occupying Peking. General Wu Pei Fu 
(up to his old tricks again) was en- 
camped with his army from North China 
just outside Peking, and had issued an 
ultimatum to Chang Tsao Lin to evacu- 
ate Peking within twenty-four hours. 
Chang refused to evacuate and the fun 
began! 

Back in Chingwantao we had begun 
coaling ship for a hurried trip to Tient- 
sin. It was slow work coaling with 
Chinese coolies from the S. S. “Machio- 
Maru,” an old Japanese collier, captured 
during the Russo-Japanese war, and used 
by the Kailan Mining Company in haul- 
ing coal from Japan to various Chinese 
ports. We finally got underway at 6:00 
p. m. on May 4 for Tientsin. As we 
steamed out of the harbor, we saw two 
Chinese gunboats standing in. It de- 
veloped that they were part of the small 
fleet captured the week before by Gen- 
eral Sun Yat Sen. We surmised that 
their presence indicated a desire to shell 
the fort at Shanhai Kwan, on the penin- 
sula near Chingwantao. Later we heard 
that the fort had been destroyed. 

We dropped anchor off Taku Bar at 
the entrance to Tientsin Harbor at 6:00 
a. m. on May 5. Two companies of the 
Marine battalion went ashore at 9:00 
a. m. for duty with the 15th Infantry 
of the U. S. Army. In the meantime 
Wu Pei Fu had commenced a real drive 
on Peking, and considerable unrest ex- 
isted among the foreigners there. On 
Saturday, May 5, Wu Pei Fu forced 
Chang Tsao Lin to evacuate Peking, and 
with his evacuation conditions gradually 
returned to normal. On May 11 the 
Marine battalion returned to the ship 
and we got underway for Shanghai, 
where we arrived on the 14th. 

We remained at Shanghai until May 
18, and again set sail for Olongapo. En- 
route to Olongapo, orders were issued 
transferring the writer to duty with the 
Marine Detachment, U. S. S. “Wilming- 
ton,” which was to shortly sail for the 
United States, via the Suez Canal. 

We arrived at Olongapo on May 22, 
where I left the “Huron” and proceeded 
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via Naval Ferry, to Cavite; joined the 
old “Wilmington” on May 25, just in 
time for admiral’s inspection. Inspec 
tion over, we coaled ship and shoved off 
for Olongapo to enter Dewey Dry Dock, 
and got a much-needed overhauling be- 
fore starting on our long homeward- 
bound journey. After scraping off the 
barnacles; red leading the hull, and 
patching up the rifle bullet holes in the 
quarterdeck awning, we shoved off on 
June 2 for Singapore with a homeward- 
bound pennant, 200 feet long, flying. 

Almost from the beginning of our 
homeward-bound journey the old “Willy” 
began to demonstrate her unequalled 
reputation for being the “rollingest” 
ship in the Navy. The voyage down to 
Singapore was a rough one, as we rolled 
through a typhoon, causing the chief 
engineer’s parrot to get sick, and greatly 
disturbing the appetites of our crew of 
short timers. The Marine Detachment 
consisted of thirty men, all of them go- 
ing home for discharge. These Marines, 
with First Sergeant A. H. Brainard as 
ranking N. C. O., were of great help to 
the ship’s company in the long voyage 
to follow under the most adverse condi- 
tions, and they kept up a remarkable 
spirit of morale. The ship’s cook was a 
Marine, the only bugler aboard was a 
Marine. The only mail orderly aboard 
was a Marine. They coaled ship, had 
all kinds of special details in port, and 
stood all routine watches at sea. Many 
times, at sea, the Marine life buoy sentry 
stood his watch with a line fastened 
around his waist to prevent him being 
washed overboard while the old ship 
rolled to an angle of 55 degrees. 

With a twenty-one gun salute boom- 
ing, we steamed into Singapore harbor 
on June 8, remaining there for five days. 
While there our baseball team, consist- 
ing of Marines and sailors, defeated the 
Standard Oil Company’s team. On sev- 
eral occasions we were entertained by 
visiting magicians or fakirs, who per- 
formed the famous old “Basket” and 
“tree” tricks for us; but most of our 
time in this port, as well as in those to 
follow, was taken up with coaling ship, 
taking on stores, and getting the engines 
tuned up for the next hop. 

On June 13 we were passing through 
the Straits of Malacca, enroute to Co- 
lombo. We struck very, heavy weather 
immediately, and on the third day out or 
steering gear began giving us trouble. 
To add to our troubles, the water supply 
ran so low that all bathing was stopped, 
and a Marine sentry put on the scuttle- 
butt to regulate the drinking of water. 

We arrived at Colombo, Ceylon, on 
June 19, and remained there for a week. 
We found the Island of Ceylon a most 
attractive place. While there we visited 
the ancient capital at Kandy, with the 
artificial lake 6000 feet above sea level; 
saw the “Temple of the Tooth,” and the 
beautiful botanical gardens. 

June 27, 1921, found us underway 
again for Bombay, India, with the old 
ship rolling heavily into a southwest 
monsoon, which hit us almost at right 
angles. It was impossible to sit down at 
mess during this trip, and we ate our 
meals standing up and clutching at 
stanchions and the beams overhead. We 
averaged a 55-degree roll on this trip. 
On the night of June 29 we lost one of 
our life boats overboard. This was a 
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GEN. NEVILLE VISITS QUANTICO 


Major General Wendell C. Neville, 
Commandant of the Marine Corps, on 
November 7 reviewed the East Coast Ex- 
peditionary Forces and witnessed the 
demonstration designed to show the 
speed with which the organization could 
get under way in the event of a call for 
expeditionary duty. 

Maj. Gen. Smedley D. Butler had ar- 
ranged an elaborate program of reviews, 
inspections and other events which kept 
Gen. Neville and his party busy through- 
out most of the day. At 2:30 that after- 
noon all troops stationed at Quantico 
were reviewed by Gen. Neville as in- 
fantry. He then inspected the flying 
field, signal battalion, the artillery area 
and the new barracks. 

At 4:15 the specialists troops with 
their equipment formed a composite regi- 
ment and demonstrated the rapidity with 
which they could get under way in case 
of an emergency. This composite or- 
ganization included artillery, machine 
gun units and motor transport. Follow- 
ing the demonstration there was a re- 
ception for the guests at the Officers’ 
Club. 

The following officers from Headquar- 
ters, Marine Corps, accompanied Gen. 
Neville: Brig. Gen. B. H. Fuller, Brig. 
Gen Rufus H. Lane, Brig. Gen. George 
Richards, Col. L. McCarthy Little, Col. 
Hugh Matthews, and Lt. Col. Charles 
R. Sanderson.—A. & N. Journal. 


MARINE CORPS CAPTAIN WINS 
EQUITATION CUP OVER ARMY 
The old crack they used to make about 

“Captain Jinks of the Horse Marines” 

seems to have proved something of a 

boomerang. Captain Campbell H. Brown, 

being the only Marine officer attending 
the Battery Officers’ Class at the Army 

School of Fire, Fort Sill, Oklahoma, felt 

that it was up to him to preserve the 

Corps’ traditions of being able to take 

any situation well in hand. Accordingly, 

he romped home with the Remount As- 
sociation Cup for equitation against 
some fifty-two entries, all of whom were 
officers of the mounted service in the 

Army. 

For the past several months Captain 
Brown has been attending the School of 
Fire, showing the personnel of the school 
that puzzling problems in obliquity fac- 
tors are only in the day’s work of a Ma- 


i rine officer, and also demonstrating that 


horses are no harder to ride than slippery 
He writes, in part: 


“As you may know, they not only 
teach you to shoot cannons of various 
' and sundry calibers, but they teach you 
' to ride the dear old horse, the course 


in equitation practically culminating in 
a horse show the last week in April. 
The equitation course here consists of 
about 199 hours, the latter part of it 
being devoted to training and breaking 
remounts, one of which is issued to each 
member of the class. We got ours the 
first of January, and I, with commend- 
able patriotism and esprit de corps, 
promptly named mine ‘Leatherneck.’ He 
went like a million dollars from the out- 
set, and I fell rapidly in love with him, 
but had no idea that things were going 
to break as well as they did later.” 

Every year the American Remount As- 
sociation donates a cup to be competed 
for by members of the Battery Officers’ 
Class. The competition is in three phases, 
held on different days: A gait phase, con- 
sisting of traveling at various gaits over 
a course about nine miles long, and 
jumping certain obstacles in the course. 
All this is within a given time. Another, 
consisting of exhibiting in the ring a 
horse’s ability to perform certain move- 
ments readily and smoothly; and a jump- 
ing phase, in which the mount must be 
run over a course of jumps in the show 
ring. 

Captain Brown won first prize in the 
gaiting phases, third in the jumping, 
with a sufficiently high score to entitle 
him to the Remount Association Cup. 
There was also a cup presented for win- 
ning the gaiting phase, making a neat 
collection for a lone Marine to snatch 
away from the Army in one show. 

We really shouldn’t have said “lone 
Marine,” for Mrs. Brown, the captain's 
wife, decided to collect her share of the 
laurels, and she did by capturing second 
place in the class for ladies’ hunters, and 
fourth in the ladies’ jumpers. 

Quite versatile, these Marines, eh, 
what? 


HISTORIC BATTLEFIELDS TO BE 
CONVERTED INTO PARKS 


For many years a project for the 
restoration and preservation of the bat- 
tlefields in the immediate vicinity of 
Fredericksburg has been in the hands of 
various commissions appointed for that 
purpose. After thirty years of labor on 
the part of those comprising these com- 
missions, the project is beginning to 
formulate into a reality. $475,000 has 
been appropriated and surveyors are 
working within the dense woods locating 
the battle lines of over three score years 
ago. ‘ 
There will be roads winding in and out 
among the preserved trenches, through 
the valley, across the Rappahannock to 
the Stafford Heights, those formidable 
hills that were once studded with Union 


cannon. Deeper into the park, paths will 
lead to the more inaccessible points of 
interest. It is hoped to have old field 
guns placed once more in the positions 
they occupied during those stirring days. 
Beyond the building of modern roads, 
nothing artificial is included in the plan. 

The purpose of the project is four- 
fold; it will further the interest in the 
study of history and aid professional 
military studies; it preserves and makes 
accessible to the present and future gen- 
erations the scenes of important his- 
torical events; commemoration of the 
action of the armies in these fields will 
further the development of patriotism; 
it will afford beneficial recreation to the 
hosts of visitors. 

It will take from six to eight years to 
complete the work, for it is a gigantic 
undertaking; but the present com- 
mission hopes to have a series of the 
most beautiful parks commemorating the 
salient battles in the struggle between 
the Blue and the Gray. - 


NICARAGUAN CAMPAIGN BADGE 


A campaign badge to be known as the 
Second Nicaraguan Campaign Badge 
will be issued to officers and enlisted 
men of the Navy and Marine Corps who 
participated in or will in the future par- 
ticipate in, the operations in Nicaragua. 

The date on which the first landing of 
the United States naval forces at Nica- 
ragua took place, August 27, 1926, has 
been set as the beginning of the cam- 
paign in commemoration of which the 
badge is authorized. Service on shore, 
or in Nicaraguan waters on board ves- 
sels regularly or temporarily assigned 
to duty with the Special Service Squad- 
ron will be counted, beginning on that 
date and extending to a time to be set. 
The award will be made for all such 
service, but not for duty on vessels en- 
gaged in transportation of personnel and 
supplies to and from Nicaraguan ports. 

As the character of the service still 
being performed in Nicaragua by the 
reduced naval forces remaining in that 
country is of the same nature as the 
early operations, the badge will be given 
for the future service as well as past 
service. In the past the issuance of 
campaign badges was made after the 
close of operations. It is believed, how- 
ever, that in the best interests of morale, 
reward for services should be made as 
soon after the act justifying it as is 
possible. Present conditions in Nica- 
ragua may continue for years and as the 
award for service there is particularly 
well deserved, the badges will be issued 
now. 

Following the authorization, the Chief 
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of the Bureau of Navigation was di- Marine Corps; to wit, Headquarters and this statement. To show this, we have 
rected to secure the design of the badge Headquarters Company, First Regiment, a sergeant who is so good that he was 
and to obtain the necessary supply for by telling you Marines all about our “made” by a special letter from Marine 
issuance to the naval service.—A. & N. wonderful company. Ask any member Corps Headquarters. This is none other 
Journal. of it why we are the best company of than our own Georgian, Sgt. Carl C. Mar- 
. CAPT Marines in the Marine Corps. In fact, tin; of course there are others, but they 
INNOVATION IN MESS GEAR you have to be good to become a member are too numerable to mention. 
An article of equipment soon to be is of it. Ex-members are asked to verify Now don’t think the Marine Corps is 


earried around on 


sued to the Marine 
our shoulders. No, 


Corps will be wel 
comed by all officers 
and men. It is the 
old style mess pan 
cover modified so 
that the cover has 
the general 
shape and depth as 
the mess pan itself. 
This cover is divided 
longitudinally by a 
partition, thereby af 
fording two deep 
compartments suit 
able for separating 
articles of food. The 
cover fits down with 
in the meat pan and 
is held in place by 
the meat pan handle 
as in the old form. 
As will be noted, by 
this change two ex 
tra compartments 
for the separation 
of articles of food 
are provided, with 
no increase in weight 
or space occupied by 
the meat pan in the 
man’s equipment. It 
is considered that 
this change will 
greatly improve the 
messing facilities 
under conditions 
similar to those ex 
isting in Nicaragua 
and encountered on 
Marine Corps expe 
ditions. This modi 
fied meat pan was 
given a_ thorough 
test in the Northern 
Area, Western Nica 
ragua, and was 
highly recommended 
by all who used it or 
saw it in use. 

Captain Thomas F. 
Joyce, U. S. M. C., 
conceived the idea of 
this change in mess 
pans, and was spon 
sor for the same. 
The entire enlisted 
personnel of the Ma 
rine Corps owes 
Captain Joyce many 
thanks for his inter 
est in the comfort of 
the men of the Corps. 
It is believed that 
this modified mess 
pan will very soon 
be ready for issue 
to the service. 


HQ. CO., 1ST RGT.. 
QUANTICO 
By “The Snoopers” 
We thought that 
maybe the Marine 
Corps, general, 
should hear from 
the brains of the 


Gaston, wrong again, 
because long ago we 
found it was too 
heavy to carry, but, 
nevertheless, we do 
support it in every 
way possible by giv- 
ing both our moral 
and physical 
strength, contribut- 
ing many members 
to sports, such as 
fighters, football 
players, and basket- 
ball players. 

Then we boast of 
the best Court Re- 
porter in the Corps, 
Corporal A. Ander- 
son; we know it be- 
cause he said so. 

Snobbish! Ask 
us? The Marine 
Corps couldn’t find 
a canteen steward 
within a radius of a 
thousand miles 
(north, south, east 
or west) of Pensa- 
cola, and so we lose 
one more man. Cor- 
poral Clayton R. 
Hauschildt is going 
to spend the cold 
winter months at 
Pensacola, Florida, 
in the interest of the 
Government, and in- 
cidentally, the Post 
Exchange that 
barracks. 

Private First Class 
Willis J. Steenhuis 
has departed for 
Washington to help 
the Paymaster count 
our “twenty-eightys” 
each month. The old 
line of hokum, of us 
being sorry to see 
him go, is all right, 
but again we con- 
tribute. 

Down in a remote 
corner of the Squad 
Room comes the 
growling voice of 
Post Headquarters 
Correspondence 
Clerk, saying, “Pipe 
down, you _ blokes, 
don’t talk shop after 
the shop. closes!” 
Now we don’t mind 
growls, but we won- 
der where such a lit 
tle fellow as Cpl. 
Hugh C. Clower gets 
such a long title and 
such a deep voice; 
moreover, after 
lights are out. 

Those three cor- 


nered things that 
we wore so long ago 
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in childhood should be brought to Cor- 
poral Charles Simonson’s, Post Adjutant 
Clerk’s, attention; but be sure that they 
are small enough so that they will fit 
one black and gray cat. 

Sgt. Delmar B. “Khaki” Smith, well 
known to most everyone in the Marine 
Corps is in our company. “Khaki” goes 
out on “30” soon 
and we sure 
most everyone hates 
to see him sever 
connections with our 
Corps. You see, 
even the most dis- 
tinguished members 
of the Corps come 
to our company at 
some time or other. 

Even our com- 
manding general, 
Major General Smed- 
ley D. Butler, is a 
member, and who 
can say more for a 
company. 

First Sergeant 
Van Horn is the 
“top kick” of this 
outfit, so that makes 
him a real good one. 
You know, good men 
to good companies! 

Madden and Lendo 
are still holding 
down the company’s 
arguments. By the 
looks of things they 
are holding them for 
some time to come. 
An open challenge is 
issued for those who 


desire debate, argu- 
ment, or what have 
you (right or wrong). 
These two are ably 
assisted by Corporal 
John Patrick “Boot” 
Waller, U. S. Ma- 
rine Corps. 

Then some of the 
boys thought that 
they would like to 
“whoop it up” and 
so Montgomery & 
Ward got a letter 
asking for the prices 
and terms of a good 
radio. Such were 
sent and now the 
Squad Room has an- 
other contraption to 
which they may sub- 
ject their passions 
and hates. They 
haven't found the 
combination to it yet. 


MOTOR TRANS. 
PORT CO., 1ST 
REGIMENT, 
QUANTICO, 
VIRGINIA 
By S. J. Wrbelis 
Because we are 
better truck wrang- 
lers writers, 
this outfit hasn’t 
been on the air for 
some time. This ar- 
ticle is to let the fel- 
lows in other posts 
know what the score 
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Quantico know that we have moved to 
the new garage—-and what a garage! 
Modern in every way. We don’t have 
to crank up in the cold any longer. Just 
a simple twist of the wrists on the 
cranks, and we are ready for another 
day’s work. Give us a few more weeks 
and we will claim that imaginary title, 


is here. 
All the Marines of 
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“Best Motor Transport Company in the 
Marine Corps.” 

Now let me tell you all why we will 
be the best. First Lieutenant Byfield is 
our commanding officer. First Sergeant 
Bernica is our top kick. M. T. Sergeant 
McCook is the head of our shop force; 
all his men know trucks inside and out, 
and can fix any- 
thing from a wash- 
ing machine to a 
watch (fix it so it 
can’t run). Then 
we have for a truck 
master Sergeant Mc- 
Kenzie; and his 
shadow, Corporal 
Riddle, as an assist- 
ant. For dispatch- 
ers we have Cor- 
porals Wrbelis and 
Trojan. First Lieu- 
tenant Eldridge, Q. 
M. Sergeant Gran- 
ger, and Pfc. Ellery 
compose our Quar- 
termaster crew. 
Then we have a 
bunch of good and 
not-so-good truck 
drivers—Pfc. Pinnel, 
the man that zooms 
General Butler and 
his cars around the 
Post and other 
places; Pfe. Lynch, 
the chief of staff, 
Dodge, and Stude- 
baker expert; Mc- 
Carley, the wrecker 
driver, who doesn’t 
get a trip very 
often, as we are 
proud to say: that we 
have no wrecks in 
this Post. Once in 
a while the trucks 
go on the blink; that 
is to be expected, as 
these trucks were 
not built last year 
or the year before. 
(Please take notice 
all you people who 
holler for trucks.) 

This is getting to 
be a big outfit, one 
hundred or more 
men in the company. 
So you see we can’t 
name all in this col- 
umn. Most of them 
are famous in a way 
—bandit chasers 
from Nicaragua, a 
few wild and wooly 
ones from Virginia 
and the President’s 
Camp, a number of 
elocutionists on the 
“best beer gardens 
in Haiti;” and a few 
Salts recent 
sea duty. Once in a 
while we hear a 
“Mayo” or a “Ding- 
how;” anyone can 
tell where they are 
from on account of 
that vacant stare of 
the Asiatics. We 
have a small number 
that wear hash 
marks for duty in 
Quantico, and an- 
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other number that didn’t hate the Ma- 
rine Corps as much as they thought 
they did (or maybe they got hungry on 
the outside). 

No item is complete without the 
female part, so here goes! The com- 
pany “Don Juans” have lots of female 
photos, but won’t tell us where they live. 
We know men here that could show the 
females a few new holds that they 
learned wrestling wobblies and heavy 
Macks around the hills of Quantico. 

We'll give you more dope about what 
this outfit is doing in the next issue of 
The Leatherneck, and tell you what 
makes the wheels go around. 


BATTLE FLEET PERSONNEL IN 
BEST DRESSED MARINE CONTEST 

Sponsored by “Bones” Crosby, 28-30 
Jergins Arcade Building, Long Beach, 
California, Battle Fleet Marines are 
looking their very best nowadays. Yes, 
there is a reason. Bones, as he is known 
to service men throughout the world, and 
whose store has brought admirers from 
all parts of the United States, has 
launched his “Best Dressed” campaign; 
and prizes ranging from a pair of white 


dress gloves to a complete cleaning kit 
for sea-going Marines is causing much 
primping and pruning. 

Sergeant Major Ear! C. Harrah, Gun- 
nery Sergeant Jack Stone and Gunnery 
Sergeant David E. Cruikshank are the 
judges; and since the Sergeant Major 
is a stickler for regulations regarding 
the uniform, his views and suggestions 
are causing a nip and tuck race among 
Battle Fleet Marines ashore in Long 
Beach. 

“Bones,” himself, a retired chief petty 
officer, has started a similar campaign 
among naval personnel and his estab- 
lishment has taken on a fashion parade 
complex. To date no awards have been 
made due to the gunnery schedule which 
keeps many of the Battle Fleet ships 
at sea. 


MAINTENANCE CO., FIRST REGT., 
GIVES DANCE AT QUANTICO 
By Doris Rodgers 
The enlisted personnel of the Mainte 
nance Company, First Regiment, Marine 
Barracks, Quantico, Virginia, held a 
Thanksgiving dance on Friday night, the 
twenty-second of November, in a series 
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of dances given by the vari- 
ous organizations of the Post. 

The floor was decorated in 
the colors of the Engineers 
Detachment, yellow and black, 
throughout the entire color 
scheme and two large Engi- 
neer insignia stood on the 
stage beneath an_ electrical 
sign showing the name of the 
Company. The lights were 
covered with crepe drops and 
not turned on until the first 
waltz, the light on the floor 
coming from flood lights in- 
stalled for basketball, and 
thereby giving a very pleas- 
ing effect when slowly lighted 
by means of dimmer plates. 
The orchestra was placed in a 
quaint little bungalow-effect 
stand in the middle of the 
floor, and they contributed 
largely to the success that 
the dance was. 

One of the features of the 
dance was Joe Casey, the sing- 
ing Gyrene from Alabama, 
singing several songs under 
the title of the Voice From 
Nowheres, through a mega- 
phone concealed behind the 
curtain on the stage. And 
everyone seemed to enjoy a 
confetti waltz, for confetti at 
least, was flying in every di- 
rection. And last but not 
least, many spot light dances 
pleased the dancers, with the 
varied colors that floated over 
the floor. 

Captain C. A. Phillips was 
the Honorary Chairman of the 
dance committee, and Mrs. C. 
A. Phillips, Mrs. Underhill, 
Mrs. De Boo, and Mrs. Camp- 
bell acted as hostesses for the 
dance. Cpl. J. J. Mitchell was 
the chairman of the dance 
committee, and the following 
non-commissioned officers aided 
him with the program of the 
- evening: Sgt. Patterson, re- 
freshment committee; Set. 
Stephenson, reception commit- 
tee; Cpl. Wells, entertainment 
committee; and Cpl. Thom with the as- 
sistance of Cpl. Gore and Cpl. Cook, 
decoration committee. The entire com- 
pany helped to make the dance one of 
the best that has been given on the Post 
this year. 

The friends of the Engineer’s wish to 
extend their sincere appreciation for the 
privilege of spending a most enjoyable 
evening as their guests. 


WITH THE OLD TIMERS 
By Edward A. Callan 
Sergeant Major, U. S. Marine Corps, 
Retired. 

It may not be amiss to cite my meeting 
Mr. John D. Hauze, who resides at 2006 
“G” Street, N. W,. Washington, D. C., 
and who incidentally served in the Corps 
in the eighties. Mr. Hauze first enlisted 
February 2nd, 1880, and during his first 
enlistment served aboard the U. S. S. 
“Galena,” which was in the European 
Squadron, under command of the late 
Commodore Howell, U. S. Navy, and 
Rear Admiral Nicholson, respectively, 
the U. S. S. “Lancaster,” being the squad- 
ron flagship, which vessel Mr. Hauze 
was later transferred to. He was a 
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member of the Marine Guard of the 
“Lancaster” when that vessel landed her 
Marines at Alexandria, Egypt, in the 
month of July, 1882, under command 
of Captain Henry Clay Cochrane, U. 8. 
Marine Corps (who later attained rank 
of brigadier general, USMC., now de- 
ceased), in order to protect the Ameri- 
can Consul at Alexandria, and incident- 
ally the American interests thereat. Lit- 
tleton T. Waller was 2nd lieutenant of 
the “Lancaster’s” Marine guard (later 
attained major generalcy, USMC, now de- 
ceased), according to Mr. Hauze, and 
the Marine landing force had some thrill- 
ing experiences. Houses were in ruins 
due to the previous bombardment of 
Alexandria by the British, and havoc, 
wreckage and pillaging were the order 
of the day until the landing of the Ameri- 
can and British naval forces and the 
sternest of measures were necessary to 
stop looting. Natives caught in the act 
were turned over to a British firing 
squad who forced the culprits to dig 
their own graves and soon had them 
toppling into them. Mr. Hauze spent 
four years on the European station and 
later served at various stations on the 
east coast of the United States 
from Florida to New York. 
He was a member of the Ma- 
rine guard that did guard duty 
over the American exhibit at 
the world’s fair held in Paris, 
during the year of 1889, Capt. 
Henry Clay Cochrane (now 
deceased), being in command 
with 1st Lieutenant Paul St. 
Clair Murphy (now colonel, 
USMC, retired, residing at the 
Army and Navy Club, Wash 
ington, D. C.), assistant. The 
entire guard were presented 
commemorative medals by the 
Parisian Fair Officials, and 
Mr. Hauze retains his medal 
to this day which he incident- 
ally showed the writer with 
genuine old Marine Corps 
“Esprit de Corps” and en- 
thusiastically stated that the 
medal was awarded the guard 
for their crack soldiery ap- 
pearance in competition with 
the soldiery of other nations 
doing duty at the world’s fair 
in Paris, France, at that time 
—1889. 

Mr. Hauze was discharged 
from the Corps in 1890 in 
order to accept appointment 
to the Washington police force, 
and at the time of discharge 
he held the rank of sergeant. 
According to Mr. Hauze, at 
the time of his discharge there 
was but one sergeant major in 
the Corps and that was on old 
timer at that time by the 
name of “Buz” Harrington, 
since deceased. The name of 
the one sergeant major of the 
Corps when Mr. Hauze first 
enlisted in 1880 was Sergeant 
Major Dunn (since deceased), 
and, according to Mr. Hauze, 
Dunn was one of the finest 
drill masters that he ever saw 
or came across, Dunn having 
had long Corps service, in- 
cluding Civil War service and 
eventually Dunn was one of 
the first men to take ad- 
vantage of thirty-year 
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retirement law when enacted. During 
his service on the Washington police 
force, Mr. Hauze, by reason of his sol- 
dierly bearing, was assigned to duty at 
the White House, where he served under 
the administration of Presidents Cleve- 
land, Harrison, McKinley, Roosevelt, 
Taft, Wilson and Harding, respectively, 
and from Presidents Harrison, McKinley, 
Roosevelt and Wilson, Mr. Hauze holds 
their autographed photos, respectively, 
which he also prizes highly. Retired as 
a mounted sergeant of the Washington 
Police force, Mr. Hauze is a _ staunch 
booster for everything pertaining to the 
grand old Marine Corps and is of the 
opinion that November 11th of each year 
should be fittingly celebrated by veteran 
Marines everywhere as that date is the 
annual birthday anniversary of the 
Corps. He extends best wishes to the 
Corps and would be pleased to hear in 
these columns from any of the old timers 
of his days in the Corps. 

The writer visited the Brooklyn Y. M. 
C. A. several times last month and 
among the old timers met was “Tom” 
Garity, quartermaster sergeant, who with 
double time and a hitch in the Army 
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now has over thirty years service to his 
credit yet per the absurdities of laws 
governing the service Garity will have 
to continue in an inactive status in the 
Marine Corps Reserve for a period of 
ten years from date of his transfer after 
having completed twenty active years 
of service in the Marine Corps in addi- 
tion to about six years honorable service 
in the Army, which, by the way, for pur- 
poses of figuring retirement eligibility 
from an inactive status in the Marine 
Corps Reserve, is not allowed under pres- 
ent and past rulings. 

Garity in his present predicament 
must serve well nigh thirty-six or thirty- 
seven years ere he will have been en- 
titled to retirement on thirty years Ma- 
rine Corps service. Garity, by the way, 
is one of the old timers who served in 
the Philippines during the early days of 
the insurrection in that archipelago, and 
later when he joined the Corps he was 
for some years attached to the recruit- 
ing service at the headquarters district 
of New York City, afterwards applying 
for active line duty and serving tours of 
foreign duty in Haiti, China, Guam, etc. 
Garity has been employed for several 
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years with one of the largest banks in 
New York City, in a supervisory capacity 
in the guard force thereof, until he but 
recently resigned. He states he will take 
life easy for a while and later make a 
trip to the west coast where he will look 
up some of his old cronies who reside 
in the vicinity of San Diego, Calif. 
Garity looks prosperous and appeared to 
be in the best of health. He sends best 
wishes to all the service. 


SARATOGA CHIPS 
By Richard Bailey 

It all happened in July of this year. A 
squad of Marines were needed to do duty 
with the staff of Rear Admiral H. V. 
Butler, C in C of the aircraft squadrons, 
Pacific Battle Fleet. 

The Marines for this duty were se- 
lected from the “Saratoga” Detachment. 
Captain R. C. Thaxton, commanding Ma- 
rine Detachment, and First Sergeant C. 
R. Butt made the selection. 

A squad of men were immediately as- 
sembled and sent to the Naval Air Sta- 
tion at San Diego. Sergeant G. B. Eng- 
land (since transferred to Marine Bar- 
racks, Brooklyn Navy Yard) was in 
charge of the detail. Everybody knows 
“Geo” for the good scout that he is and 
the pleasing manner in which he handled 
all working parties, details, etc. 

Now for a few words about the rest 
of the boys: Our old time friend, Pfc. 
Nelson A. Wheeler, a ripping chap who 
hails from “Deah Ole Virginny,” is still 
the good-time fellow he has always been, 
and can be found whenever a party is in 
progress. 

The next two are well known in the 
social limelight and the upper class of 
the Royal Order of Blanket Pressers. 
Introducing Pfe. J. L. (Jimmy) Peel, 
hailing from the Peach State, better 
known as the Cracker State, and Pvt. 
Robt. M. King, alias “Dillion,” another 
boy from the lower States, whose 
favorite indoor sports are black-jack, 
chess and checkers. 

Next on the list is a chap who hails 
from the heart of the commonwealth, 
right next door to the Baked Bean City, 
Pfe. John J. (Jack) Langevin, former 
all-round orderly and nurse maid to gun 
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No. 5. He is the best little gun striker 
those anti-aircraft pea shooters ever 
came in contact with. 

A word or two for Ohio. A delegate 
from there, Pfc. Cecil H. Santrock, is an 
ace of a fellow. He expects to return 
to Akron and build dirigibles. 

Nebraska has its “Bronko,” and Yale 
its “Albie Booth,” and we have a sturdy 
“Bucko” of our own. Pvt. Frank M. 
Dolenshek is a product of Nebraska who 
expects to join the football ranks at San 
Diego next season. Let’s give him a lot 
of sturdy support. 

Last but not least is Pfe. Herman E. 
Knobbe, who came all the way from 
Iowa. He is a great supporter of that 
fine little boxer, Jerry (Toughy) Grif- 
fith. One ill word about the latter rates 
a boxed ear from Herman. One thing 
about Herman is his ace-high attitude 
toward everyone. We wish all Iowans 
were like Herman. 


MARINE DETACH., U. S. S. “SOUTH- 
ERY,” NAVY YARD, BOSTON, MASS. 
By Pvt. Harold K. Jackson 

It has been quite a while since the de- 
tachment has had a column in the 
Leatherneck and at the insistence of 
“The Marines’ Friend” (Doe Clifford), 
we have been induced to project our 
happenings and doings before the eyes 
of the rest of the Corps. 

We know that it is a good idea to be 
represented in the Leatherneck so the 
rest of the detachments in the BROAD- 
CAST cannot gain all the glory for 
themselves. We believe that we have 
been in the background long enough and 
that we surely should start to push our- 
selves to the front, if we ever intend to. 

Doe Clifford visited the detachment 
last week and gave a very interesting 
five-minute talk to the members of our 
humble detachment, he expressed his 
sorrow that he could not have the gang’s 
attention for a little longer period but 
as our morning schedule and routine 
starts pretty early it is a hard matter to 
assemble the entire outfit for very long 
at one time. 

Our erstwhile first sergeant, incident- 
ally, Rummy Burkhard, is still bemoan- 
ing the fact that he is not back in China 
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with his darling little Russian Princess. 

Buttercup Baxter, the only Marine in 
the detachment with the genuine “IT,” 
is stepping out with a little Femme out 
in the exclusive residential section of 
Brookline. We should not say this and 
maybe it is our jealous disposition that 
urges us to do so, but the way the ladies 
do run after that fellow would slay you. 
What I mean is that he positively has 
to exert all his will power to be his own 
blood pressure. 

Many of you people that read this may 
think that Boston is no good, but let me 
tell you folks that Sergeant Evans has 
just extended two years to stay right 
here and do duty. Also, one Pfc. Paul 
F. Mathias has just re-enlisted for four 
years, on top of an extension of two 
years for the same place and even I have 
recently re-enlisted four years on top of 
a two-year extension, also for duty at 
the Receiving Ship. The only difference 
was that I did not have the good sense 
to re-up immediately and stayed out 
three months. 

Cpl. Joseph Ditton left the detachment 
in September for the purpose of trans 
ferring to the Legation Guard in Peking, 
China, and we surely do miss him. If I 
had my hands on him now I believe that 
I could gladly commit assault and bat- 
tery upon his person. Anyway, I hope 
that if he happens to read this mess of 
nonsense, he will write to me and keep 
in touch with his old friends of the 
detachment. 

Our Commanding Officer, First Lieut. 
Adolph Stahlberger, is leaving us around 
the first of November, being relieved by 
First Lieut. Edward F. O’Day. Mr. 
Stahlberger has proven a fine officer to 
do duty under and I am certain that 
there is not a Marine in the detachment 
that has not enjoyed his duties under 
Mr. Stahlberger. 

The detachment would also like to 
take this opportunity to congratulate 
Captain Charles J. Lohmiller upon his 
recent promotion to his present rank. 

The “Southery” has a basketball team 
this year and at present there are five 
Marines in the detachment that are play 
ing upon the team and we have high 
hopes for a successful season this year. 

A certain Pvt. Ruggerio was telling 
me a little secret of his tonight and, as 
I am about as communicative as an old 
maid, I would love to tell you fellow 
Marines what that secret is; but, really, 
just to sit here and write anything per- 
taining to it makes me blush like an 
UNKISSED SCHOOL GIRL! Actually 
I am blushing now when I think about 
it and me supposed to be a Marine, too. 
I don’t see how he can tell such a tale 
and still keep his head up in public. 

We also have a “RACKETEER” in 
the midst of our humble companions. 
His Goil does not woik in the Shoit fac- 
tory but she does woik in a swell hotel 
and you should see some of the scrumpt 
ous ties that she obtains for her boy 
friend, and Boy! does he walk the dog 
when he gets all dolled up in civies for 
a party ashore? He says that his name 
is Taylor but we have our own opinion 
as to that. 

This detachment has about one hun- 
dred and fifty books in their library and 
as most of them have been read by the 
members of the detachment, we would 
gladly trade them with any ship’s de- 
tachment that happens to be in Boston. 


Any detachment that is interested may 
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correspond with Pvt. H. K. Jackson, ad- 
dress at the head of the column. 

In these days of numerous athletic 
heroes, it is no wonder that the gang 
in this detachment haven’t taken so seri- 
ously to training. What man is there 
that will not thrill to the little cuddle- 
pup’s, coyly murmured “Oh! you big 
strong he man.” Of course it could be 
that they are in intensive training for 
the purpose of a strenuous month's 
necking, Quein Sabe? 

Now that we have completed this col- 
lection of nonsense, we will have to close 
with the hope that the editor will re. 
ceive it in time for the next issue. 


COMMUNICATION NOTES, AMERI- 

CAN LEGATION, PEIPING, CHINA 

Most of the past month we have con- 
tinued service tests with the TAF, high- 
frequency transmitter. With the set 
functioning perfectly, we were able to 
get a good signal into the Flagship and 
Cavite, but at the same time the radia- 
tion did not seem to be all that it should 
be in comparison to results which the 
Flagship reported with their identical 
transmitter. Accordingly, we began to 
search for trouble and found the drain 
trough and drain pipes on the transmit- 
ter building, as well as the wire screen- 
ing around the tennis court which is ad- 
jacent to our transmitter building, were 
absorbing a considerable amount of our 
output. In order to obviate this diffi- 
culty we constructed two “Zep” type an- 
tennae and experimented with each, 
finally adopting one with voltage feed 
using two 58-foot feeders with ground 
connection made to a single wire, 111 
feet long. Both radiation and signal 
strength were greatly improved, Cavite 
now giving us a signal strength of ten. 

In addition to our work on the TAF, 
during the month we have moved the 
500W, 355 Kes., intermediate frequency 
transmitter from the old transmitter 
room to the new room. This leaves the 
old are equipment in the old place. As 
soon as the TAB, intermediate fre- 
quency transmitter arrives and is in- 
stalled and tests out satisfactorily the 
arc is to be dismantled and the old trans- 
mitter room vacated. It is understood 
that it will then be used as a pay office. 
A modification to our RG receiver has 
been received and installed. The entire 
panel system in the transmitter room 
has been re-wired and all old wiring re- 
moved. Blueprints of all wiring, panels, 
apparatus and the antenna system are 
in the process of being made. Corporal 
C. E. Jackson of the 39th Company is in 
charge of this work and the results thus 
far have been excellent. 

There has been a notable decrease in 
the traffic this fall, due chiefly to the 
more or less quiet state of China’s in- 
ternal affairs. However, the ships in 
North China ports have kept us on the 
alert and we have continued to relay 
their stuff. We were greatly pleased 
upon the departure of the Commander 
Destroyer Squadron, Asiatic Fleet (DIP) 
to receive a letter from the “gang” on 
the U. S. S. “Black Hawk” to the “gang” 
at Radio, Peiping, in which the former 
gave us a good hand for our cooperation 
and efficiency-in clearing their traffic. 
That certainly made us feel good com- 
ing, as it did, from the “gang” for it 
showed whole-hearted appreciation from 
the boys who know what grief it some- 
times is to get rid of stuff on the hook. 
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French Annamite soldiers guarding a barricade at Tientsin, China. 


We can certainly say in return that they 
were a good “gang” to work with. 

Admiral McVay, the Commander-in- 
Chief, paid Peiping a short visit last 
month, from September 25th to 28th. 
His visit was more or less informal and 
he was accompanied by but two members 
of his staff. The new fleet radio officer, 
Lieut.-Comdr. C. W. Brewington, did not 
come up. We understand that the whole 
staff will be up in the spring and we look 
forward to an inspection of our new in- 
stallation, for which most of the credit 
is due our old fleet radio officer, Lieut. 
Comndr. Addoms. 

Only one change has been made in the 
station personnel this month. Private 
Carruthers was transferred from radio 
duty to line duty at his own request. 
Our big turnover occurs when the U. S. 
S. “Chaumont” departs, one communica- 
tion clerk and five operators then leav- 
ing. Two operators, Private Kermit W. 
Feist and Private Colin D. McGillivray 
were to sail on her but have taken ex- 
tensions and will remain. Private Don 
R. Dieke, of the 39th Company, is now 
under instruction in the Communication 
office and will relieve Private Hummel 
when the latter leaves for the States. 


304TH CO., F.M.C.R., OBSERVATIONS 


By Pvt. William McK. Fleming, F.M.C.R. 
Inasmuch as our expert riflemen and 
sharpshooters were not allowed to com- 
pete in shooting for turkey donated by 
Admiral Franklin, N. Y. N. M., and 
marksmen had ten points deducted from 
their scores, there was quite a bit of 
speculation as to the winner. 

Everyone shot well and when the 
smoke had cleared the winner was an- 
nounced. And who should it be but 
Little Quietude himself—the essence of 
tranquility and possessor of that soft 
and mellow toned voice—Private Shaugh- 
nessy! 

The “Chaplain” of the 304th Company, 
Corporal Maus, who was conferred with 
this honorary title at camp by popular 
demand, has been given charge of the 
storeroom. Bill is a World War vet, 
served with the 6th Regt. Marines and 
has been through many campaigns. What 
with his high standing of ideals, the new 


recruits may be assured uniforms with 
the buttons already polished. 
Corporal Gilmartin was congratulated 
by the boys on the occasion of the ar- 
rival of a little girl, and Sgt. Barrett’s 
blessed event was a little boy. Looks 
like another Marine. 
Our First Sergeant (“little round gen- 
eral”) has just finished another hitch 
in the Semper Fidelis outfit. He served 
in the war with the 6th Regt. Marines 
and has been in the Marine Reserve since 
1921. At least four more years of good 
entertainment and songs for Brooklyn! 
“Doc” Clifford, honorary chaplain of the 
Marine Corps, invited the boys to one of 
the neighborhood churches for a chat 
and coffee on November 4th after drill. 
Needless to say, the boys went and en- 
joyed themselves immensely. Thanks, 
“Doe.” 
Lieutenant Kelly, who served with the 
regular Marines in the Big Push, paid us 
a visit as the guest of the commanding 
officer, Lieut. Kessenich and Lieutenant 
Houck on November 25th and was ac- 
corded a warm reception. 
On December 2nd Captain J. J. Staley, 
U. S. M. C., took inventory of the sup- 
plies, ete., and found things to be in 
ship-shape condition. On the same 
evening the 8th Fleet Division of the 
Naval Militia accepted the challenge of 
the 304th Co. to a game of indoor base- 
ball. This was the initial game of the 
season and was quite spirited. The Ma- 
rines won to the tune of 28-10. ; 
The Brooklyn Leatherneck Reservists 
are displaying true Marine spirit by 
their good attendance on these cold win- 
ter nights. Neither the fireside nor the 
lack of the usual compensation can keep 
them away. 


LEATHERNECKS IN CONDEGA, NIC. 
By “Butch” 

Condega, again. A good many things 
can happen in a month as we all know, 
and this place is no different from other 
places, so we naturally have news to 
talk about. 

Lieutenant Lohmiller has gone to Ma- 
nagua to take an examination for Cap- 
tain and we all hope he returns with 
the new rank. I’m certain that if he 
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U. S. Marines parading with Chinese troops at Tientsin, China. 


does the Mess Sergeant will kill the 
fatted calf. That's what we think of 
Lieutenant Lohmillfer. Of course, he 
goes there with all our wishes for suc 
cess, and if he does not return to this 
post, we still wish him all the luck in 
the world. 

At this writing, Lieutenant Harris is 
in Daraili with a fifteen-man patrol, due 
to the Guardia at Telpaneca taking off. 
Naturally the Marines were the first to 
land and have the situation well in hand. 
Lieutenant Makus of the Guardia, com- 
manding Daraili, captured one of the 
erring Guardia. Lieutenant Makus was 
a sergeant with the old Fifty-seventh 
Company and he did duty at Palacaguina 
before going with the Guardia. He comes 
in here every once in a while to put on 
the “Nosebag.” 

Our top kick left for Ocotal and we 
have Sergeant Isham as acting top. 
Isham was among the few to be left 
here when the West Coast detail went 
home. He was sent to Managua to go 
home and then was sent back here. Cor- 
porals McMasters, Ragsdale, Chenoweth, 
Janacek, Bunn, and Elliott were left 
not at the church, but in Nicaragua. 
Oh, yes—one lonely private, due to a 
small room known as the “Brig’—but 
they all hope to go back by January 
when their time for Nicaragua is up. 

We have three privates first class 
made; namely, Hooben, Van Horn and 
Tilley. That’s not a bad start as all 
three have two and a butt left to do yet. 

We’re not so well up on news of the 
States. Just noticed where they’ve got 
armored cars for railway mail. Also 
reading an article in Judge where they 
don’t allow three to ride in the front 
seat any longer. My, oh my, how things 
have changed with them “Talkies.” Mur- 
ders and other things; it’s better for a 
fellow to ship over. 

My friend, Staff Sergeant Joe Porkoni, 
known as “Porky” of Parris Island fame, 
is probably thinking very seriously of 
doing that right now. How about it, 
Joe? 

This issue of The Leatherneck will 
find all of us on the outside of a good 
Thanksgiving dinner. You Marines in 
the States can be thankful you're not 


up here in the “Boondocks” of Northern 
Nicaragua, and we're thankful we’re 
alive without the fever and other ills 
well known hereabouts. 

We'll have to cut this pretty pronto. 
If anyone in Pittsburgh reads this they 
can tell their friends that a native son 
is doing fine, but wants to go home. 
And I’m not the only one, not by a long 
shot. CONDEGA signing off till next 
month. (Adios.) 


GUANTANAMO BAY, CUBA 
Dear Folks at Home: 

How time flies—22 years ago the elec- 
tric lines of Fish Point were installed. 
Right now “Baby” Deck is restringing 
new ones—and were they needed? The 
big boy seems to be the handy man 
around camp, and is slated to go further 
in the Marine Corps if he gets rid of 
that “tired feeling.” Well, he has served 
his tropical and we all need a rest after 
the two years. 

Just passed the barber shop and lo 
and behold—safely esconced in the chair 
was a member of the plumbing depart- 
ment getting his hair all slicked up and 
ready for work. How come all this 
beautifying to carry wrenches and pipe. 

Seems to run in the family—Saxton, 
erstwhile top kick at New London, is an 
exact counterpart of Top Kick Klehm. 
First sergeants must get more to eat 
than QM’s, or is that just plain beer. 

Kid Bell has not taken the MCI course 
yet—but leave it to Mac—he.will. For 
the benefit of all men at this post the 
MCI is a wonderful thing and you should 
take advantage of it. The cues all have 
tips—the books are ali lined up. Get 
a course, Bell and all others, and make 
your stay in Guantanamo Bay not only 
a pleasant one for foreign duty——but 
educational. You owe it to yourself 
and your parents—not mentioning the 
Marine Corps, to leave after four years 
a better man, physically and mentally, 
and to show something done with the 
leisure you have had from time to time. 
The cartoons about “How I mastered an 
education when John laughed at me” is 
comical in a way, but remember there is 
more truth than anything else in it. 
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I would certainly like to see more boys 
taking the MCI courses. There is one 
to fit your education and if you haven't 
the education, you can take that. Four 
years Marine Corps and MCI means 
equivalent to four years common, high 
school, or college, according to your 
studies. Excuse the length of this para- 
graph—but we mean it, friends. 

Either of the first sergeants, the pay- 
master sergeant or any of the officers 
will be glad to help you in your studies. 

Klehm is now in the sergeant major’s 
office and the cribbage games should wax 
fat after McGrory gets over his bum leg. 
Tough luck to have an injury just be 
fore the tennis tournament. Mac figured 
on a little luck in winning the station 
tournament as a farewell present, but in 
practicing with Jock McKenzie of the 
Cable Station, last year’s champion, he 
slipped and wrenched a ligament in his 
leg. However, with the aid of a cane at 
this writing he is getting along O. K. 

Embarrassing moments was portrayed 
on the U. S. S. “Oklahoma” the Sunday 
before the ship left. The CPO’s and Ist 
Sergeant John Armstreng invited the 
married NCO’s to dinner on the ship. 
Taking advantage of it and shaming 
Saberski, a certain NCO ate and ate and 
ate. After everybody was done—with 
the exception of—he attempted to arise 
from the table and “rrripp.” Well folks, 
the first sergeant of the “Oklahoma” 
has a bum pair and the someone has a 
new pair of trousers. Considering the 
women present he must have blushed— 
but with a face like that it would have 
to be like fire. 

Musachia, company clown, has de 
parted for the U. S. with all best wishes. 
“Mustachio” has been a willing and ex- 
cellent clerk and we are all sorry to see 
him go. It is hoped that he will land a 
job in the Pay Department. Walker 
(Pistol Pete), formerly connected with 
the Post Library, has been assigned 
Mustachio’s duties and according to re- 
ports he is doing splendid. 

The dance of the NCO’s at Caimenera 
held in the Black Cat was a distinct suc 
cess. The NCO’s dances generally are 
and this was no exception, thanks to the 
work of Klehm, Holzworth and several 
others. The hall was tastily decorated 
and everybody from the commandant 
down was there. According to reports 
everybody is looking forward to the an- 
nual New Year’s dance. We are going 
to try to make it a little better than 
last year, which will be going some. It 
will also be held in the Black Cat, which 
is the cleanest and neatest place in Cai- 
menera. A little more air in there and 
Fallon will have quite a place. 

Capt. Morse has taken over the Police 
Officer duties. Well, that’s enough. You 
know the rest—and the result is amaz 
ing. 

The top kick is wondering who stole 
the sockets. And several are wondering 
where in Hades is the furniture. Well, 
HR’s get busy. Webster must have been 
on furlough lately. 


Well, folks, this is the swan song of = 


Bacardi and I have tried to please you 
all. The next and future issues will be 
taken care of by “Lem” and I hope he 
will be as lenient with you and your 
faults as Bacardi has been this past 


year. 
Farewell and adios.—Bacardi. 
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MARINE OFFICERS REWARDED FOR 
SERVICES IN NICARAGUA 


Deeds of valor and fighting with ban- 
dits in the wilds of Nicaragua, that read 
like tales of storied adventure, were 
recognized officially on December 9 by 
the Navy, when Secretary Adams per- 
sonally awarded the Distinguished Serv- 
ice Medal and the Navy Cross to seven 
officers of the Navy and Marine Corps. 

The recommendations for the award- 
ing of these decorations were made by 
a board, headed by Rear Admiral H. H. 
Hough, who is a member of the general 
board, Navy Department. 

Rear Admiral David S. Sellers, now 
judge advocate general of the Navy, who 
was commander of the Special Service 
Squadron during the troubled Nicargua 
campaign, was given the Distinguished 
Service Medal for his outstanding work. 
Lieut. John B. O’Neill of the Navy Medi- 
cal Corps, who was attached to the Ma- 
rine Corps on duty in Nicaragua as a 
surgeon, was given the Navy Cross. He 
is now on duty at the Marine Barracks, 
Quantico, Va. 

Colonel Rush R. Wallace, now in com- 
mand of Marine Barracks, Washington, 
D. C., was given the Distinguished Serv- 
ice Medal “for wise conduct of opera- 
tions” as commander of 5th Regiment in 
the Nicaraguan campaign. 

Lieut. Col. Charles R. Sanderson, now 
on duty at Marine Corps Headquarters, 
was given the Navy Cross for distin- 
guished service as Brigade Quarter- 
master of the 2nd Brigade and its supply 
officer from January, 1928, to April, 1929. 

Second Lieut. L. S. Piper was given 
the Navy Cross for “distinguished serv- 
ice” as acting commander of the patrol 
of the 2nd Brigade during an engage- 
ment with bandits at Pena Blanca, on 
May 13, 1928. 

Second Lieut. John S. Letcher was 
awarded the Navy Cross for “distin- 
guished service” as patrol commander of 
the 2nd Brigade, when operating in the 
vicinity of Palacaguina, Nicaragua, on 
December 10, 1928. 

Second Lieut. Elmer H. Salzman was 
given the Navy Cross for “distinguished 
service” as a patrol commander of the 
2nd Brigade, operating in the vicinity of 
Zapote, Nueva Segovia, Nicaragua, on 
September 28, 1928.—Washington Star. 


MARINE MEMORIAL FOR AMERI- 
CAN LEGION BUILDING IN PARIS 


The following letter was sent on No- 
vember 25 to all commanding officers 
from the Major General Commandant: 

“The directors of the American Legion 
Building, Paris, have allotted space to 
the Marine Corps for the construction 
of a Marine memorial room, for which it 
be necessary to raise approximately 
$15,000.00. Mr. S. L. Rothafel has offered 
to guarantee this sum, but it is thought 
advisable to give every Marine an op- 
portunity to contribute, no matter how 
small the amount, toward this worthy 
cause. With this in mind, Mr. Rothafel, 
a former Marine and now an officer in 
the Reserve, has written the enclosed let- 
ter. Under another cover you will re- 
ceive a sufficient number of copies of 
this letter for distribution to every mem- 
ber of your command. It would be im- 
possible to address all of them individu- 
ally, so will you please attend to the 
distribution ? 


“This project has the backing of 


THE IEATHERNECK 


Americans of the highest type. General 
John J. Pershing is a member of the 
Board of Directors, and prior to his death 
the late Myron T. Herrick also served 
on the board. Every branch of the serv- 
ice will have a memorial room in the 
building which will be a permanent 
shrine in honor of those who made the 
supreme sacrifice during the World War. 

“Please make it clear to your men that 
we do not expect large contributions 
from them, but would like to have each 
man give something. No man should 
feel embarrassed if he can afford only a 
very small contribution. Please forward 
these funds to Captain J. H. Platt, U. S. 
M. C., treasurer, Marine Corps Memorial 
Room Committee, Headquarters, Marine 
Corps. It is requested that this letter 
be read at the most convenient forma- 
tion, and that copies of it be posted on 
bulletin boards.” 


MARINES IN NICARAGUA RECEIVE 
“ANGEL CAKE” FOR THANKS- 
GIVING 

On November 16 the Dreyer Trading 
Company of New York received from 
Captain R. W. Winter, Amusement Offi- 
cer of the 2nd Battalion, 5th Regiment, 
stationed at Ocotal, Nicaragua, an order 
for 100 lbs. of raisin cake, with the re- 
quest that the order be delivered in time 
for Thanksgiving dinner. 

The company realized that the only 
possibility of having the cake delivered 
on the holiday was through shipment via 
air mail, and immediately got in touch 
with the New York office of the Pan- 
American Airways where they were in- 
formed that transportation charges would 
reach the prohibitive figure of $800.00. 
Dreyer Trading Company then explained 
that this shipment was for the Marines, 
and that the latter would be disappointed 
in not having their American baked cake 
for Thanksgiving. 

Airway officials called their home office 
in Miami, Fla., and through the courtesy 
of Mr. Robert Thach and Mr. J. M. Eaton 
it was agreed to take the cake from 
Miami to Nicaragua as excess baggage, 
provided the cake were in their hands at 
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Miami when one of their planes was 
scheduled to make an official flight. 

Accordingly the cake was shipped to 
Miami; was placed aboard the air liner 
on Saturday, November 23, and reached 
Managua, Nicaragua, the next day. From 
there it was to be taken to Ocotal via a 
Marine Corps plane. 


HISTORY OF FOURTH REGIMENT 


There are many men in thé regiment 
at the present time who, no doubt, know 
little or nothing about the “Fourth” and 
its adventures before coming to China. 

Ours is not a new organization by any 
means. There have been times since our 
original organization when we have al- 
most been lost sight of but we have al- 
ways come back “with a rush” to do 
well whatever we were called upon to do. 

On the seventeenth of April, 1914, the 
Fourth Regiment was organized at Mare 
Island, California, under the command of 
Colonel (now Major General, retired) 
Joseph H. Pendleton for service on the 
West Coast of Mexico. It might be of 
interest to state here that Captain (now 
Colonel and commanding officer of the 
Fourth) Charles H. Lyman, was the 
Regimental Adjutant. Personnel to form 
the regiment was drawn from practically 
all the posts on the West coast. Five 
days later, the 25th, 26th, 27th, 31st, 32nd, 
34th and 35th companies sailed on the 
U. S. S. “South Dakota” and the U. S. S. 
“Jupiter” for duty in Mexican waters. 
Later the 28th and 30th companies sailed 
on the U. S. S. “West Virginia” for like 
duty. This expedition “stood by” on the 
west coast of Mexico for three months, 
laying off Acapulco, Mazatlan, and Guay- 
mas ready for instant landing. Land- 
ing, however, was not required and after 
several months aboard ship, it was 
deemed expedient to take the regiment 
north for a change; so we came to San 
Diego, California, that beautiful city 
which later was to become the “Home 
Port” of the regiment, and here we went 
into camp on North Island. The regi- 
ment remained intact on North Island 
until the Exposition at San Francisco 
was opened when the First Battalion, 
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Soldiers, Sailors and Marines at the Temple of Heaven, Peiping, China. 


The soldiers 


are from the 15th Infantry band who were guests of the American Legation Guard 
for one week during the early part of October, while the sailors are from the U. S. S. 


“Tulsa.” who were visiting Peiping at the time. 


The Marines are from the Band of 


the American Legation Guard. 


under command of Major (now Brigadier 
General) John T. Myers, was sent to San 
Francisco where it established a model 
camp, giving drills, acting as guards of 
honor, and making itself generally use- 
ful. 

In the meantime at San Diego, the 
San Diego-California Exposition had 
opened and the Second Battalion, under 
command of Major (now Colonel, re 
tired) W. N. McKelvy, opened a model 
camp at this Exposition where it per 
formed duties similar to those performed 
by the First Battalion at San Francisco. 

The regiment, however, maintained its 
integrity as a regiment and was kept 
ready for instant service. Late in 1915 
the regiment was again brought together 
and returned to the west coast of Mexico 
where it remained until February, 1916. 

Upon the return of the Regiment in 
February, 1916, and until June, 1916, the 
entire Regiment served in San Diego. 
In June, 1916, rumor of a young revolu- 
tion in Santo Domingo reached the ears 
of the State Department and the Fourth 
was dispatched to quell the disturbers 
of the national peace. The Regiment 
was sent overland to New Orleans where 
it boarded the U. S. S. “Hancock” and 
sailed for Monti Christi, Dominican Re- 
public. At Monti Christi, the 25th Com- 
pany was left behind to hold the city 
(the city had previously been taken by 
a force composed of the combined Marine 
detachments of several ships in the har- 
bor) and the remainder of the regiment 
marched and fought its way to Santiago, 
ninety miles away. During this march 
every conceivable means of transporta- 
tion -was used—trucks, passenger cars, 
horse drawn vehicles, ox carts, pack 
horses, mules; in fact, everything that 
had four feet or two or more wheels was 
commandeered and used. Monti Christi’s 
town sprinkler cart was utilized as the 
regimental water cart. In one encounter 
with the revolutionists on this march 
three members of the regiment (Cap- 
tain Williams, now retired; First Ser- 
geant (now Captain) Roswell Winans 
and Corporal Glawin (present where- 
abouts unknown), were signally honored 
for their valor in action by the bestowal 
of the Congressional Medal of Honor. 


Santiago, itself, was taken without firing 
a shot and regimental headquarters was 
immediately established there. Out- 
posts were established at Puerto Plata 
(supply base), Moca, LasVegas, Sanchez, 
and San Francisco de Macoris. The regi- 
ment was dependent for its supplies upon 
a narrow gauge railroad which ran from 
Puerto Plata, the seaport on the north, 
to La Vega. The employees of the rail- 
road had taken to the bush upon the ar- 
rival of the Marines so we added a rail- 
road to our transportation section. In 
a short time the countryside had re- 
turned to a semblance of normalcy and 
under the able guidance of the Fourth, 
the railroad was soon running with regu- 
lar American precision and was eventu- 
ally turned back to the Dominicans. In 
the meantime additional Marine forces 
had reached Santo Domingo from the 
United States and from Haiti. A mili 
tary government was formed and we be- 
came a part of the Second Brigade which 
had its headquarters in Santo Domingo 
City, the capital. The country was di- 
vided into three districts—the Southern, 
the Eastern, and the Northern. The 
Fourth Regiment was given the latter to 
garrison. The Dominican National Army 
was reorganized under the supervision of 
the Marines and many officers and non- 
commissioned officers of the Fourth were 
commissioned in this organization where 
they performed invaluable service to the 
Dominican Government. Former mem- 
bers of the commissioned personnel! of 
the “Policia Nacional Dominicana,’ as 
the new army was called, who are serv- 
ing with the Fourth today are: Captain 
P. D. Cornell, the executive officer of the 
First Battalion, and Captain E. C. Nicho- 
las, the commanding officer of the 
Twenty-fifth Company. 

Having been appointed a full colonel 
in 1921, Colonel C. H. Lyman was sent 
to the Dominican Republic to take com- 
mand of the Fourth. This command he 
retained until 1923 when his tour of 
foreign duty expired. For a time in 
1922 Colonel Lyman commanded, in ad- 
dition to the Fourth, the Third Regiment 
which was garrisoning the Eastern Dis- 
trict. 

In August, 


1924, the affairs of the 
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Dominican Republic had reached such a 
state that the continued presence of the 
Marines was no longer considered neces- 
sary and the brigade was withdrawn, 
the Fourth Regiment returning to San 
Diego where it took up quarters in the 
then newly erected Marine Base and and 
where it remained until October, 1926. 

At this time the frequent looting of 
U. S. mails by armed robbers caused the 
Post Office Department to request the as- 
sistance of the Marines in safeguarding 
same and at 5:00 p. m., October 23, 1926, 
telegraphic orders were received for the 
Regiment to establish guards on all U. 
S. mails west of the Missouri River, and 
prior to noon the following day, the 
regiment had left the base and the vari- 
ous companies were on their way in 
special trains to Los Angeles, San Fran- 
cisco, Portland, Seattle, Spokane, Butte, 
Helena, Willistown, Salt Lake City, Den- 
ver, El Paso and many other smaller 
towns. Mail valued at millions of dol- 
lars was guarded by the regiment on 
trains, trucks, stage coaches and in post 
offices and stations and not one dollar 
was lost. The men were armed with 
shot-guns and pistols. The duty was 
hard, but strict and willing attention to 
duty insured our successfully carrying 
out our mission. 

In January, 1927, telegraphic orders 
were received to relieve one battalion 
from mail guard duty and to prepare it 
immediately for service in Nicaragua. 
The relief of the battalion was hardly 
more than accomplished when the orders 
were cancelled and the entire regiment, 
on January 25, 1927, was ordered post 
haste to San Diego to prepare for duty 
“beyond the seas.” The regiment sailed 
from San Diego on board the U. S. S. 
“Chaumont” at noon on February 3, 1927, 
and after leaving Honolulu, T. H., radio 
orders were received from the Com- 
mander-in-Chief, U. S. Asiatic Fleet, di- 
recting the “Chaument” to proceed with 
all possible speed to Shanghai, China. 
Making a record run for a transport ship 
across the Pacific Ocean, the “Chaumont” 
with the Fourth on board arrived at 
Shanghai on 24 February, 1927, and tied 
up at the Standard Oil Docks. Liberty 
parties were sent ashore daily but the 
Regiment as a unit remained on board 
ship until 5 March when a practice march 
was made through the International Set- 
tlement. At 12:00 noon on 21 March, 
just after the return of the Regiment 
from a second practice march, orders 
were received from the Commander-in- 
Chief to land the regiment immediately 
and for the regiment to take up its 
security duties in the settlement. The 
regiment landed at five different points 
in the city and occupied a total of eight 
billets. Just five hours and fifteen min- 
utes after the first man started down the 
gangway of the “Chaumont” and after 
making a five-mile trip up the river on 
lighters and a three-mile hike through 
the city, all billets were occupied and all 
patrols were on duty. Not a shot was 
fired by our patrols during the crisis al- 
though two men were hit by spent 
bullets. 

In May, 1927, patrols were discon- 
tinued and we settled down to comfort- 
able regimental routine keeping fit with 
such limited training facilities as we 
have had. In competition with civilians 
of many nationalities and the British 
Military and Naval Forces, the Regi- 
ment has established a most enviable 
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record in track, field events, boxing, 
baseball, rugby, basketball and in rifle 
and pistol matches. 

In May, 1927, additional Marine forces 
arrived from the United States and took 
their station at Tientsin, North China, 
at which time we became a part of the 
Third Brigade. On 10 January, 1929, 
the Third Brigade was disbanded and of 
its units the Fourth alone remained in 
China. 

Of late we have been called upon to do 
nothing except to demonstrate our ability 
to vanquish all comers in peaceful pur- 
suits—Sgt. Maj. L. H. Alexander in 
“The Walla Walla.” 


HEADQUARTERS DOPE 
By “Ta-Bar” 

The personnel of the A & I at Head- 
quarters wishes its friends, wherever 
they may be—MERRY CHRISTMAS 
AND HAPPY NEW YEAR. 

As this edition of our own Marine 
Corps magazine comes into your hands 
Christmas has come and “went,” but as 
we scratch our brains for these few 
words it hasn’t “came.” 

All A & I folks who have been at one 
of the Christmas celebrations can under- 
stand what a good time we have. With 
the Major General Commandant and 
others as guests each year the personnel 
of the A & I makes “whoopee” in the 
big room with eats, Christmas tree, 
humorous presents and everything, the 
last working day before Christmas. The 
committee consisting of Anna McGold- 
rick, chairman; Winnie Brannon and 
Edna Bradley, put on a chow fit for 
kings, and it was therefore good enough 
for Marines. The menu itself was a 
work of art, turned out by Richards, 
with hand tinted front page, and who 
else could be Santa Claus but “Bud” 
Fisher. With a week’s growth of beard 
he wouldn’t need a disguise, and his soft 
sweet voice echoed through the room 
most melodiously. We missed Bob 
O’Toole in this role very much, also per- 
sonally but Bud as Santa needs no apolo- 
gies. Our Christmas tree was a peach, 
decorated by McCabe, Thomas and a 
corps of assistants, and was the envy 
of the other “outfits” who pine away 
their time working for Uncle Sam in our 
big building. 

“Muskrat” Giles was in charge of the 
coffee, and Wes Thomas dished out the 
smokes. The atmosphere was blue all 
that morning; yes, the fair sex con- 
tributed to the said blueness of the 
atmosphere. 

Our “A & I” and Mrs. Lane always 
make it their party. and help out in 
putting it over. 

Wish we could tell about some of the 
“phoney” Christmas presents, and who 
got them from the anonymous givers; 
that’s where the fun comes in. 

There are two home-sick “infants” in 
the party this year: Ruby Gillum and 
Victoria Dittler, from the “Show Me 
State,” and Portland, Oregon, respec- 
tively. Neither had been away from 
Maw or Paw over the Yule holidays be- 
fore; but they agreed there must some- 
time be.a first time, and seemed to en- 
joy themselves a wee bit anyhow. 

Bud Fisher went down to Quantico re- 
cently with a crowd from Headquarters, 
and came back with a hat that didn’t 
belong to him. Thanks to efficient 


liaison he found out the next day who 
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had his “benny,” and everybody’s now 
satisfied. 

Guy Williams insists he has had his 
dip in the Monocacy in cold weather, and 
can prove it by supplying witnesses. 
Hear ye—Hear ye, assemble the Grand 
Jury!! 

Adolph Beeg was recently paid off to 
accept an appointment under the civil 
service, and is now holding forth in Avia- 
tion. We've had several new clerks join 
our force recently: William H. Fowler, 
historical; Mrs. Irene L. Scheffley (who 
incidentally should buy a flock of new 
alarm clocks), and Miss Victoria T. Dit- 
tler, identification; and Private George 
J. Schiff assigned to operations and 
training. We bid them welcome and 
trust that their sojourn among us will 
be pleasant and enjoyable. 

Mrs. Rosalie Back was recently trans- 
ferred from Identification to Enlistments, 
vice Herd, who has been assigned to the 
athletic office. 

When the department was closed one 
morning recently Freddie Moore and 
Noble Wilson forgot it was indoor 
weather and played a round of golf which 
they claim was a “warm” match, and it 
was Scotch, not African golf, too. 

Edna Bradley and Guy Williams had a 
fuss the other day, and to make his peace 
Guy presented Edna with a box of candy 
the next day. Now all the girls are for- 
ever fighting with him. Even Sweetie 
collected a box of the sweets. 

Bill Brigham joired the Reserves the 
other day. Captain Heinie Miller is go- 


ing to make him Muster Roll clerk of the 
20th Regiment, one of the new Reserve 
Regiments being organized. 

Giles was presented with the Order of 
the Sacred Bull the other day, Miss Gil- 
lum making the presentation. 

Sweetie Mix and “John” Shaughnessy 
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spent a Sunday recently at Quantico and 
our fan mail has been pretty heavy ever 
since. The boys at Aviation were treated 
to a generous exposure of silk hosiery 
whenever the “girls” climbed in or out 
of a plane, and the sweet things didn't 
miss a one. 

Miss Creath is spending her Christ- 
mas holidays out at Agency, Iowa. We 
hope the snow won’t be too heavy and 
that she will return in time. 

Charlie Hunter has kept his annual 
leave until the end and is now at home 
enjoying the new paint and wall paper 
he is scattering all over the place. 

Giles is experimenting with the rais- 
ing of muskrats. He and Colonel Beadle 
are exchanging notes on the subject. 

Santa Claus Barde bought Mrs. Kill 
a nice set of books on Arithmetic. After 
devoting much time to the subject the 
lady found out that 2 and 2 really does 
make 4. Now if she can only convince 
the Civil Service Commission that she 
knows. 

Thomas and Sharpnack are still play- 
ing the “number game.” The new Navy 
Register will soon be published. 

Hyatt has a new excuse for being late. 
A coal truck very conveniently bumped 
into the street car in which he was rid- 
ing. The boss was skeptic but the 
“News” came out with a picture that 
noon, and Ken got away with it. 

Dan Thompson eats hash in restau- 
rants. It took the doctors a couple of 
weeks to fish half a glass out of his 
tummy. 

Mr. Ledoux taught his wife to drive 
the Chevy. Now he is forever hunting 
for car tokens. 

We haven’t a thing on Charley or 
Tweedale, but we had to stick their 
names in anyhow to make a complete 

(Continued on page 36) 


Detachment of Marines who are going to be appointed Second Lieutenants in the 

Nicaraguan Guardia, snapped aboard the Panama Mail Liner “Colombia,” whose 

route lies in summer weather to California via the Panama Canal and the Central 
American countries of Guatemala, Nicaragua, and El Salvador. 
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New Year’s Greetings 


HE staff of “The Leatherneck” desires to take this oppor- 

tunity to express to all subscribers and contributors its 
appreciation of your support during the past y ear, and to wish 
each one of you a successful and happy New Year. 

With this issue we begin the thirteenth year of our existence 
as the Marine Corps magazine. A perusal of the twelve vol- 
umes of back numbers shows that The Leatherneck has become 
better with each succeeding year, both in appearance and 
interesting content; until it is now unquestionably the finest 
service magazine in the world. 

We like to feel that every man in the Marine Corps is in 
some way responsible for this gradual improvement; and with 
the continued support and cooperation of our readers and con 
tributors, further success for The Leatherneck during the 
coming year is assured. 


The Budget of a Retired Rear Admiral 


N the February copy of the Leatherneck, there will appear 

an article written by Rear Admiral Elliot Snow (CC) U. S. 
Navy, retired. In this article, Admiral Snow makes a splendid 
appeal to officers and men of the service to prepare for finan- 
cial emergencies in times of prosperity, and gives, in detail, 
a description of the difficulties encountered in adjusting re- 
tired pay to meet present day living conditions. He lays 
especial stress on the value of insurance to officers and men 
of the service. There is also an excellent suggestion for a 
Cash book for keeping track of “Where the money goes.” 
The Admiral also includes in his article, “The Ensign’s Bud 
get,” prepared by Lieutenant James Snedeker, U. S. Marine 
Corps. We feel sure that this article will be read with a great 
deal of interest by our subscribers. 


The Pay Bill 


TP to the present writing, the pay bill is still under process 
of consideration, but there appears to be a consensus of 
opinion that the bill has a good chance of favorable considera- 
tion during the present session of the Congress. The following 
letter written on December 10th from the Assistant Secretary 
of the Navy to the Secretary of War outlines in detail the 
present pay situation confronting the Navy and Marine Corps: 


Honorable Patrick J. Hurley, 
Secretary of War, ; 
War Department, Washington, D. C. 


Dear Mr. Secretary: 

In the last Congress and again in this Congress joint reso- 
lutions were introduced in both houses providing for a joint 
committee to investigate the pay laws of the Army, Navy and 
Marine Corps, Coast Guard, Coast and Geodetic Survey and 
Public Health Service, all of which are amalgamated for pur- 
poses of pay, under the act of June 10, 1922. 

In recognition of the urgent need of adjusting the pay of the 
service to meet the rise in the cost of living in the past twenty 
years and at the Secretary of the Navy’s invitation, an Inter 
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departmental Board representing all these services was formed 
last summer to make a thorough investigation of all existing 
conditions affecting pay with recommendations for remedial 
legislation. 

The Secretary of the Navy has forwarded this report with 
the enclosed letter to the chairmen of both naval committees 
approving the Board’s findings and urging the institution of 
the investigation proposed in the Joint Resolution. 

I am reliably informed that this Congressional investigation 
meets with the approval of the President. 

It is my belief that the efficiency of all the services is seri- 
ously affected by this question of pay and that there is real 
urgency for relief. Practically every national activity except 
these services has adjusted itself to the increased cost of 
living in the last twenty years. 

The last substantial change in the pay of officers of the 
military establishments was in 1908. Since 1908 the cost of 
living in the United States has more than doubled. The 1908 
dollar is now worth but 49 cents. The readjustment Pay Act 
of 1922 made a very slight increase, less than 10 per cent on 
the average, and in the main simply robbed Peter to pay Paul, 
the lowest grade being reduced and the highest practically 
unchanged. 

Taking the pay schedule of 1908 as equitable and one that 
satisfied both Congress and the service at the time, it is not 
reasonable to assume that officers should maintain themselves 
on what in purchasing value is now on the average practically 
half that pay. 

Officers have borrowed to the limit on their life insurance 
and on their credit in the banks, and many are resigning. 
Otkers, too devoted to the service or too old in service to 
resign, are seeking employment out of hours to eke out 
their pay. 

In addition to the general inadequacy of pay, there are 
obvious and glaring discriminations that should receive im- 
mediate Congressional attention. For instance, in the Navy 
we have a rear admiral in command of 40 ships receiving less 
pay than two lieutenants under his command. There are many 
cases of commanding officers receiving less than their sub 
ordinates. Two officers of the same rank doing the same duty 
on the same ship may differ in pay as much as $3,500 per 
annum. 

Similar discrepancies and inadequacies exist in the pay of 
enlisted men. 

There are conditions in the Navy and Marine Corps, and the 
Board’s report shows that similar conditions exist in the Army 
and the other services. 

In commercial life such conditions would be an absurdity. 
They would quickly remedy themselves or the activity would 
go out of business. In the military service discipline and devo- 
tion to duty forbid open protest. 

The report of the Interdepartmental Board has met with 
wide public approval. The press, the American Legion, the 
American Federation of Labor, Chambers of Commerce and 
professional organizations have voiced support of upward 
revision of the pay schedules. 

In regard to the reporting out and adoption by the present 
Congress of the resolutions directing an investigation of vital 
importance. Such a step at this time will at least reassure the 
services that we in responsible positions are doing our best 
to do them justice. 

The endorsement of these resolutions by the War Depart- 
ment I believe and hope will result in action. The House 
Rules Committee under Mr. Snell and the Senate Military 
Committee under Senator Reed have charge at present of the 
resolutions, but it is doubtful if anything will be done without 
your action. It is important to note that it is not a question 
of a pay bill in this session or of any expenditure of money; 
only an investigation that will acquaint Congress and the 
country with the facts. 

Sincerely yours, 
ERNEST LEE JAHNCKE, 
The Assistant Secretary of the Navy. 


The foregoing letter of the Assistant Secretary of the Navy 
is a splendid appeal in behalf of the officers and men of the 
Navy and Marine Corps. It is a great source of satisfaction 
to know that our officials are so keenly and sincerely inter- 
ested in our needs. With such support we may rest assured of 


a fair and impartial pay bill to meet the needs of all ranks of 
our service. 
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ENROLLMENT OF DEPENDENTS 


of 


Officers and Enlisted Men of the Marine Corps 


with the 
MARINE CORPS 


INSTITUTE 


The Marine Corps Institute is pleased to announce that, as a result of a recent decision 


of the Major General Commandant, the privilege of enrollment has been extended to the 
dependents of officers and enlisted men of the U. S. Marine Corps. 


The following regulations will govern the enrollment of dependents: 


The officer or enlisted man whose dependents apply for enrollment will forward with 
the application a check or money order, payable to “The Marine Corps Institute,” for 
the total cost of the entire course, with the understanding that no refunds will be 
made for students dropping the course. 


In case a student fails to submit a lesson paper for a period of six months, or desires 
for any reason to drop the course, he will be disenrolled and forwarded the remain- 
ing textbooks in the course which he was pursuing. After being disenrolled as herein 
provided, the student will not be permitted to re-enroll in the same course. 


Upon enrollment a student will be sent an initial supply of textbooks, and additional 
texts will be forwarded from time to time as the work on the course progresses. 


IV. The cost of the courses includes only the cost of the textbooks plus the 10% charged 


by the Marine Corps on all cash sales, and does not include any fee for instruction 
services which are furnished FREE. Prices of courses range from $4.23 to $62.75. 
If purchased from commercial sources the cost would be MANY TIMES GREATER as 
it would be necessary to cover service costs, overhead costs, a reasonable margin of 
profit, etc. 


V. If you are interested in any of these courses, prices will be furnished upon applica- 


tion to the Marine Corps Institute, stating the course or courses in which interested. 


UNITED STATES MARINE CORPS INSTITUTE 
Marine Barracks, Washington, D. C. 


Please tell me how I can qualify for the position or in the subject before which I have marked an X: 


Academic and Business Training Courses 


Technical and Industrial Courses 


OBusiness Management 
OIndustrial Management 
OPersonnel Organization 
OTraffic Management 
OAcountancy 

(including C.P.A.) 
OCost Accounting 
OBookkeeping 
OPrivate Secretary 
OSpanish 


Name. 


OSecond Lieut. Prep. 
OFrench 

OSalesmanship 

OBusiness Correspondence 
OStenography & Typing 
OGood English 

OCivil Service 

ORailway Mail Clerk 
OCommon School Subjects 


Organization... 


ONaval Academy Prep. 
OHigh School Subjects 
OElectrical Engineering 
OElectric Lighting 

O Mechanical Engineer 
OMechanical Draftsman 
O Machine Shop Practice 
OStandard High School 
OGas Engine Operating 


OCivil Engineer 
OSurveying & Mapping 
OPlumbing & Heating 
ORadio 

OSteam Engineering 

O Architect 

OArchitect’s Blue Prints 
OContractor & Builder 

O Architectural Draftsman 


Rank 


OConcrete Builder 


OStructural Engineer 


OChemistry 

O Pharmacy 

O Automobile Work 
O Aviation Engines 
ONavigation 


& Poultry 


O Mathematics 
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CORPS LEAGUE 
NEWS 


HE National Commandant feels 
highly gratified with the progress of 
the League under his new regime. The 
old detachments are injecting more pep 
and cooperating with a greater spirit and 
several new detachments are in prospect. 
The first detachment to be formed 
under the new administration was that 
at Springfield, Mass., on Wednesday 
evening, December 4. Boston Detach- 
ment is scheduled to be revived in the 
very near future as is Erie, Pa., and sev- 
eral others. So with all this activity, 
things look very bright for our rapid 
advancement. 

Another feather in our cap was the 
elaborate military ball sponsored by the 
Worcester Detachment recently which 
was declared to be the greatest spec- 
tacular event of its kind ever conducted 
in that city. 

Detachment paymasters are urged to 
forward membership cards and money 
to National Headquarters without delay 
in order that the records and finances 
of the national body may be kept up to 
date and the organization have some 
idea of where it stands. 

The same also applies to publicity 
officers so that the rest of the league 
may know what your detachment is do- 
ing. You must realize that we cannot 
chronicle your activities unless we know 
what they are and as extreme modesty 
never got anybody anywhere, let’s hear 
about it and we'll “tell it to the cock- 
eyed world.” 


LEAGUE DETACHMENT FORMED 
BY SPRINGFIELD MARINES 

National Commandant W. Karl La- 
tions of Worcester directed the organi- 
zation of the Springfield, Mass., detach- 
ment of the Marine Corps league at a 
meeting at Memorial Hall recently. Sev- 
enteen Marines of that city, Holyoke and 
Westfield were present and were enrolled 
as charter members. Temporary officers 
were chosen by a committee consisting 
of Sergt. Harold Epstin, Marine recruit- 
ing officer; Robert M. Feldman, Joseph 
S. Dearborn and Atty Whitefield Reid. 

Mr. Lations advised the men present 
that he would send to national headquar- 
ters at Washington for a charter, which 
should be approved within two or three 
weeks. At that time he announced that 
a “charter night” banquet would be held 
with prominent military and other citi- 
zens of Springfield present. He was ac- 
companied by New England Vice-Com- 
mandant Rudolph Trow and Commandant 
Edward L. McAuliffe and Paymaster 
Spencer R. Rose of the Worcester de- 
tachment. 

The temporary officers selected are: 
Commandant, Sherman H. Bowles; senior 
vice-commandant, Arthur H. Johnson; 
junior vice-commandant, U. C. McLellan; 
adjutant, Sergt. Harold Epstin; pay- 
master, George F. H. Hallohan; chap- 
lain, Earl E. Frank of Holyoke, and ser- 


By FRANK X. LAMBERT 
Chief of Staff 


geant-at-arms, J. J. Stanzlow, Jr., of 
Westfield. 

Commandant Lations said that he 
wished it understood at the beginning 
that the Springfield detachment would 
not be a rival to any other military or- 
ganization of the city. To the contrary 
he advised all members also to be mem- 
bers of other military organizations. He 
said that the Marine Corps League had 
always worked in friendly relationship 
with such military organizations as the 
American Legion, the Veterans of For- 
eign Wars and the Disabled American 
Veterans. 

The Marines present were unanimously 
in favor of naming the Springfield de- 
tachment in memory of Clarence B. 
Chapin, who was killed while serving in 
France with the famous 96th company 
Marine Corps. After the charter has 
been received the members will march 
to his grave at Oak Grove cemetery and 
decorate it with an official Marine Corps 
League marker. His mother, Mrs. Grace 
H. Chapin, of 34 Myrtle Street, will be 
a guest of honor. 

In his address Commandant Lations 
emphasized the fact that a Marine Corps 
League detachment has a function which 
no other military organization can sup- 
ply for a former active member of the 
Marine Corps. In this connection he de- 
clared that Marines possess the spirit 
of “once a Marine, always a Marine” 
and that because they are the smallest 
of the military units of the United States 
and subjected to such stern qualifications 
for admission to the Corps, they always 
work together shoulder to shoulder in 
100 per cent unison. He said that the 
Springfield detachment will be a wel- 
come link between the Worcester and 
Albany detachments of the league. 

Mr. Lations complimented Sergt. Ep- 
stin, Marine recruiting officer. He said 
Sergt. Epstin on his own initiative had 
suggested the organization of the de- 
tachment. Usually he declared detach- 
ments have been formed upon a direct 
order of the headquarters of the Marine 
Corps. 

Mr. Lations said that there are now 
detachments in 30 different States. He 
predicted that regardless of the life of 
the national organization the detach- 
ments in New England and New York 
were sufficiently strong always to re- 
main unified. He said that Springfield 
and Hampden county should furnish from 
125 to 150 former Marines as eligible 
members. He declared that dues to the 
national organization amounted to $1.50 
a year and that each detachment set its 
own dues, or went on a “pay as you go” 
policy. He advised low dues and sug- 
gested $3 to $5 per year as a nominal 
amount. 


The Marines enroled as charter mem- 
bers last night are as follows: Mahlon 
D. Suman, Ear! E. Frank of Holyoke, J. 
J. Stanzlow, Jr. of Westfield, Arthur H. 
Johnson, Sherman H. Bowles, George F. 
H. Hallohan, Robert M. Feldman, Mi- 
chael T. Burns, Hugh C. McLellan, 
Joseph S. Dearborn, Leon Lepine, Scott 
Anderson, Atty Whitefield Reid, and 
Gerald J. Griffin, Sergt. Harold Epstin, 
was the only present member of the Ma- 
rine Corps inscribed as charter member. 

Capt. Richard J. Dillon of the 419th 
Infantry asked the cooperation of the 
former Marines present in aiding the 
formation of a Marine Corps volunteer 
reserve in this city. Capt. Dillon de- 
clared that he would seek to bring the 
volunteer reserve company about in 
Springfield. 


UNDERHILL NEW COMMANDANT 
OF THE CANTON DETACHMENT 
A. T. Underhill was elected command- 

ant of the Canton, Ohio, detachment of 

the league for the ensuing year at the 
annual election held in conjunction with 
the Armistice dinner of the detachment 
at the March Dining Room. Other offi- 
cers selected to serve with the new com- 
mandant are: W. O. Bowser, vice-com- 

mandant; R. O. Fox, adjutant; J. H. 

Pence, paymaster; F. J. Rooney, judge 

advocate; Charles Hinkle, sergeant-at- 

arms, and E. G. Bonsky, chaplain. 

The retiring commandant, K. W. Van- 
cil, succeeded in doubling the member- 
ship of the detachment, from 20 to 40, 
during his administration which enabled 
Canton toe land second prize in the Na- 
tional membership drive of the league. 
In lieu of the cash award which the de- 
tachment so generously donated to the 
national treasury, National Paymaster 
A. E. Beeg presented to the Canton de- 
tachment a huge tom-tom captured by 
the Marines in the Haitian Pacification 
Campaign in 1916. Akron, Ohio, detach- 
ment received a similar trophy for third 
prize also for their generous donation 
of the cash award. First prize went to 
Tulsa, Oklahoma, with a 205 per cent 
membership increase. 

George L. Haley gave an entertaining 
description of the Cincinnati convention 
as a speaker at the Armistice dinner. 
Canton Detachment meets the first and 
third Wednesdays of each month at the 
State Armory. The members have 
pledged themselves to double their roster 
during the coming year. 


NEW YORK DETACHMENT NO. 1 
STARTS DRIVE FOR COLORS 
New York Detachment No. 1 opened 
a campaign recently for a fund to finance 
the purchase of national and Marine 
colors. Personal appeal was made in 


circular form to all members for dona- 
tions and the committee in charge of the 
drive 
events to help swell the fund. 
(Continued on page 36) 
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Company A-116, Marine Barracks, Parris Island, S. C. Sgt. Rubenstein and Cpl. Higgins. 


Company C-118, Marine Barracks, Parris Island, S. C. Sgt. Watson and Cpl. Karpf. 


Company D-119, Marine Barracks, Parris Island, S.C. Sgt. Raines and Cpl. Mostek. 


Company E-120, Marine Barracks, Parris Island, 5S. C. Sgt. Buckley and Cpl. Schaaf. 
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_.. in a cigarette its 


ST BE DESERVED 


L. ALL smokers knew what 

Chesterfield smokers know, only 

one question would beasked about 

any cigarette: “How does it taste?” 

For this is the one question that 

brushes aside all artificial issues. 
* * 


So the extra emphasis on taste 
in making Chestertield—its mild 
delicacy, its rich aroma, its whole- 

some, satisfying “character”—is 
an argument of first importance. 
Here, at least, is one cigarette that 
puts taste first 


TASTE above everything 


MILD, yes... and 
yet THEY SATISFY 
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U. S. Naval Prison Guard, Cavite, P. L. 1909. Maj. Thomas C. Treadwell (5th from left Ist row), now Colonel on retired list, 

residing in Washington, D. C. Ist Set. Edward A. Callan (ith from left Ist row), now Sergeant Major on retired list, residing in 

Washington, D. C. Cpl. Arthur D. Sisk (6th from left Ist row), now Chief Pay Clerk, Headquarters U. S. Marine Corps. Cpl. 

T. G. Watson (3rd from left in Ist row), now Paymaster Sergeant at Pearl Harbor, T. H. Pvt. Nicholas Campo (7th from left 
2nd row), now famous detective on New York Police Force. 


Fourth Regiment Track Team at Shanghai, China, 1929. Standing, left to right: Captain Cates (Regimental Athletic Officer). 

Perkins, Metz, Hay, Beliel, Grisso, Goen, Colonel Lyman, Slusser, Lane, Lawless, Townsley, Cogsdell, Burke, and Captain Jones 

(Track Coach). Sitting, left to right: Davis, Kempshall, Haseltine, Menard, Swank, Schaffer, McWilliams, Rasmussen, Leech, 
Marsh, Howorth, Shaffer, {mith, and Powell, 
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THREE homes, on different streets, 
in different sections of the same city. 
Stately Georgian, pleasant Colonial, 
and a low-roofed bungalow of no par- 
ticular period. Each is just as much 


a schoolhouse as the majestic mass of 


stone on Main Street. Each has its 


own classroom — paneled library, 
comfortable living-room or small 
parlor. 


And tonight when dinner is done 
in these three homes, three men will 
start to study. The same earnestness 
of purpose impels them all. The same 
competent teachers and comprehen- 
sive texts come to them alike. They 
are students of the International 
Correspondence Schools. 

In the large house up-town, lives 
the head of a manufacturing concern. 
He is a university graduate and a suc- 
cessful executive, but he has encoun- 
tered specific business problems for 
which his general training provides 
no answer. Just now he is studying 
Personnel Management in an effort 
to increase the efficiency of his organi- 
zation. Later on, he intends to take 
up Traffic Management to further 
round out his business education. 


A dozen blocks away, in a some- 
what smaller home, one of his own 
salesmen is engrossed in an Advertis- 
ing course. Out on the road he has 
acquired a real respect for the power 
of the printed word. Now he aspires 
to be Advertising Manager. 

On the other edge of the city, a 
young bookkeeper from the manu- 
facturer’s office is struggling to master 
the intricacies of Accounting. Both 
his bride and his bungalow are new 
and he wants and needs a better posi- 
tion with increased salary. 


Three men. One purpose. Three 
standards of living. One standard of 
“The Universal University.” 

Men and women in all walks 
life, in every business or profession, 


education- 


from every nation of the earth, know 
the breadth and worth of I. C. S. 
service. Leading colleges use I. C. S. 
And you 
can master your present position— 
prepare for the one ahead—most 
easily and thoroughly through home. 
study of the right sort. The coupon 
will bring you full information. 


text-books in their classes. 


and C. P. A. Coaching 
OC)Cost Accounting 


O Electrical Engineering 
Electric Lighting 
Mechanical Engineer 

chanical Draftsman 


Cj)Surveying 


})Mining 


| Civil Engineer 
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Street Address 

City 


Montreal, 


INTERNATIONAL SCHOOLS, Box 5278- J, Scranton, Penna. 
niversal Uniwersity 

Without cost or obligation, please send me a copy of your booklet, “Who Wins and Why," and full par- 

ticulars about the subject before which I have marked X: 
BUSINESS TRAINING COURSES 

Business Management Ctookkeeping OStenography and Typing 

Industrial Management JSecretarial Work OEnglish ; 

Personnel Management [)Spanish D French OCivil Service 

raffic Management )Salesmanship ORailway Mail Clerk 
(J Accounting Advertising OGrade School Subjects 


]Business Correspondence 
CShow Card and Sign Lettering 


TECHNICAL AND INDUSTRIAL COURSES 
and Mapping 
_jPlumbing and Heating 
[]Steam Engineering 
Machine Shop Practice }Radio 
Railroad Positions Architect 
\ Gas Engine Operating Architects’ Blueprints 


Contractor and Builder 


if you reside in Canada, send this coupon to the ‘International Correspondence Schools Canadian, Limited, 
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ROUND GALLEY FIRES 
By “Doc” Clifford 
S23 Honorary Chaplain, U. S. M. C. 


Another year 
dawns. 1930 has 
arrived. With all 
your friends I, 
too, say “May 
the New Year 
be your very 
best.” Berton 
Braley writes: 


“The best verse 


hasn’t been 
rhymed yet, 
The best house 
hasn’t been 
planned, 
~—— The highest peak 
hasn’t been 


“Doe” Clifford 


climbed yet, 
The mightiest rivers aren’t spanned. 
Don’t worry and fret, faint-hearted, 
The chances have just begun, 
For the best jobs haven’t been started, 
The best work hasn't been done.” 

Therefore, get ahead striving for the 
best yet, and 1930 is for you. 

It was in April last that Chaplain 
Witherspoon left Quantico, but it was 
not till November that his relief, Chap- 
lain Emerson G. Haugen, arrived from 
the East to take his place. The men of 
the post appreciate fully the fact that at 
last he has arrived. On Thanksgiving 
Sunday his sermon on “Thanksgiving” 
was one of real excellence and highly 
spoken of. Chaplain Lash of Annapolis 
was also in attendance. The Chaplain 
has also again commenced the popular 
half-hour services on Sunday evenings. 
These were commenced by Chaplain E. 
B. Niver away back in 1917, and to 
thousands of men was the time when 
they joined with the folks at home in a 
season of praise and worship. 

A visit to Hingham, N. A. D., Mass., 
revealed that quite a large percentage 
of the detachment had only recently re- 
turned from China or the Tropics. 
Amongst them was Sgt. Artemus S. 
Little after two enjoyable years in St. 
Thomas. 

Sgt. Leopold Magers of twenty-eight 
years the last term of duty being in 
Nicaragua, while Corporals Roger A. Al- 
cott and Harry A. Hall with thirteen and 
three years respectively, have just com- 
pleted a tour in the same country. Cor- 
poral Herman L. Bailey reported in from 
China, and Corporals Hallett Holritz and 
Wendell P. Keener came up from Haiti, 
the latter having been in the Corps for 
eight and seven years. Sgt. Wm. C. 
Jackson, after completing 16 years good 
service has re-enlisted and is enjoying 
a ninety days furlough. Corporal Wm. 
G. McCain has been a Marine for over 
five years, while 1st Sgt. Frank H. 
Stephenson has sixteen full years to his 
credit. Corpsman Fred H. Rolshaw 
stands in well with the detachment and 
is quite a part of the crowd in every- 


thing. Fred comes from Hastings, 
Florida. 
First Sergeant Arthur E. Abbott 


(known to some of the fellows as Lon 
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Chaney), and Q. M. Sergeant Eugene J. 
May are still contesting for the acey- 
ducy championship of Boston Navy Yard 
Detachment. They are both strong 
players and equally determined to break 
down and subdue their opponent, and 
considerable interest is being manifested 
by their various followers. They join 
with the P. M. Sergeant in carrying an 
excellent twelve years service record in 
the Corps. The roster contains quite a 
fine list of sergeants and corporals rang- 
ing from ten years of duty down to one. 
I met John J. Sedlak, Raymond E. 
Becker, Lawrence H. Seiler, Francis L. 
White, Darwin A. Shumway, of football 
fame, Joseph R. Evans, Hugh L. Grissom, 
James O. Young, and Felix V. Makawa- 
vitch, each of whom carry the three 
stripes and who between them speak of 
fifty-five years under the Flag. The cor- 
porals numbered sixteen, accounting for 
seventy-two years and with the other 
non-coms forming as fine a looking group 
as any that have ever been stationed in 
Boston. 

A very little known and yet reliable 
bunch of boys are doing duty at Boston’s 
dry dock where I found the “Washing- 
ton” undergoing overhauling and re- 
pairs. The gang only number five, Cor- 
poral George F. “Livie” Livingston, Pri- 
vates Francis J. “Frankie” Hughes, 
Dwight S. “Jimmie” Walker, George F. 
“Mac” McCrea, and Alphonse D’Amico, 
known as “The Count.” These men have 
their own barracks, their own mess, and 
with their dog “Baldy,” and a cat 
“Batty” are content to let the rest of 
the world go by while they do their duty 
in this little post hidden from sight on 
Boston’s waterfront. 

I met a portion of the fine Guard of 
the U. S. S. “Pennsylvania” the other 
day when I had a chat with Ist Ser- 
geant E. C. “Dusty” Hughes, Set. R. L. 
“Spud” Campbell, Corp. G. Bell, and 
Corp. T. F. Smith. They asked me to 
say “Hello” to their friends everywhere 
and also that “All’s well with the 
Pennsy.” Speaking of friends enables 
me to introduce to you the poem of the 
month, entitled 


Making Friends 


“Tf nobody smiled, and nobody cheered, 
and nobody helped us along; 

If every man looked after himself, 
and good things all went to the strong; 

If nobody cared just a little for you, 
and nobody thought about me, 

And we all stood alone in the battle of 
life, 

What a dreary old world it would be. 


“Life is sweet just because of the friends 
we have made, 
and the things in common we share; 
We want to live on, not because of our- 
selves, 
but because of the people who care; 
It’s giving and doing for somebody else— 
On that all life’s splendor depends; 
And the joy of the world when you've 
summed it all up, 
is found in the making of friends.” 
First Sergeant Clayton, the well- 
known “Top Kick” of the U. S. S. “Mis- 
sissippi,” has secured quite a reputa- 
tion as a public speaker around the Cali- 
fornia coast cities. Latest reports speak 
of him with other notables of the ship’s 
company as broadcasting over KGER and 
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KFOX. Those folks who knew Thomas 
L. Garriety, who retired on his twentieth 
year of service, will be glad to hear that 
the old reliable Q. M. Sergeant is still 
in the best of health and in touch with 
the fine crowd of fellows in down-town 
New York. I met George Armstrong, 
who left the service a short time ago, 
after nine years in the Corps. The Ser 
geant, whose home was Springfield, IIL., 
is now living in Jersey City. He de 
sired me to say “Howdy to the gang.” 
I promised I would, but sometimes men 
forget that “the gang” also leave and 
get scattered and I guess there are 
scores of Armstrongs by the name of 
George. Nevertheless, to the fellow who 
does know him, I repeat “Howdy.” 
* * * ~ 


Q. M. Corporal Dahl reports that he 
is just back from China and now located 
in Phila. To all appearance China suits 
some folks. The following clipping 
speaks for itself. 

THE ARMY WON 

East Orange, N. J.—Well, speaking 
for myself, I used to go out with soldiers, 
sailors and Marines—but it took a sol- 
dier to marry me.—S. W. 

This girl evidently believes in numbers 
and doubtless should have included 
“civilians.” The Post Office has some 
problems at times, the postmaster at 
Quantico recently received a letter ask- 
ing him if he could locate “Jimmie,” a 
Marine of whom she was very fond but 
whose name she did not know. A letter 
was enclosed for Jimmie and for an aid 
to finding a small snapshot was sent. 
After one or two adroit inquiries Jimmie 
was located at Aviation and two ardent 
souls are now much happier. 

Edwin Koverman, when in Dayton, 
Ohio, never imagined that he would be 
chief cook for an outfit of over two hun- 
dred men, but at Parris Island they fixed 
him with a year at the Cooks and Bakers 
School and in Philadelphia he proves his 
worth by providing meals of which all 
the men speak in terms of praise. His 
chief messman is Phil. Hardy who hails 
from Buffalo and who has just returned 
from two years on 
Patrol. One of the finest orchestra 
groups I have listened to lately was that 
conducted by Sherman Barnson of Quan- 
tico, the week before he left the service 
for the great outside. Barnson is a 
lovely violinist and how he is going to 
“simply settle’ in San Diego and look 
after real estate is more than some of 
his friends can imagine. Thanksgiving 
at the Maintenance Company’s mess in 
Quantico was typical of Captain C. A. 
Phillips, who is noted for sumptuous 
repasts. The men of the company were 
more than satisfied and despite the ex- 
ceptionally wonderful menu the hospital 
authorities reported “no extras” from 
the company the following day. It is 
still a mystery to me, however, how it 
was possible when Carpenter Wolkovitz 
was able to get by for his blouse and 
shirt were fully two inches larger as he 
left the mess hall. 

Mrs. J. L. Underhill is right on the 
job, not only with the men of the Tenth 
Regiment but in all that pertains to the 
welfare of Quantico’s enlisted men. 


Even at the smoker she was at the fore- 

front to cheer and encourage “her boys” 

in their attempts to secure the best 
(Continued on page 36) 
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B 
OUT OF THE BRIG 
By LOU WYLIE 


Dear Fellows: 
Here we are with 
a bright, clean 
New Year to 
start in on, so, 
first off the bat, 
the Brig wants 
to wish each and 
every one in the 
Corps the Hap- 
piest of New 
Years. As this 
column to 
press Marines are 
a shoving off for 
Haiti, so it looks 
like some of you 
fellows are going 
to be chasing Haitians about the map 
when 1930 is ushered in. Despite the 
pacifists and their propaganda, there is 
going to be plenty of the sort of work 
the Marines are made for, this year, if 
we are any sort of a seeress, and we are 
sure that when 1930 wends its way to a 
close that twelve more glamorous months 
of heroism and bravery will have been 
written in the annals of the Corps. And 
you fellows, way out in the Asiatics; 
back here in the Brooklyn Navy Yard; 
on board the battlewagons; down in Nica- 
ragua, are all going to have a hand in 
it. General Neville, although he is a 
gallant and valiant leader, is not going 
to be responsible for any more than his 
share of it. From the newest boot, right 
up to the top of the ladder, every man 
in the Corps carries his share of re- 
sponsibility, and can make his mark a 
black one, or else in gold lettering on the 
record of the Corps; and it is this ex- 
cellence of morale of each member that 
has made the Marine Corps what it is 
today. And 1930 is going to require 
more of service men than any year be- 
fore, almost even more than 1917 and 
1918, for there is a more subtle fight 
to be waged . that against pacifist 
propaganda. I say it will be a hard fight 
because it cannot be waged with fists or 
guns. It has got to be a long campaign 
of educating our people in the idea that 
it is better to train our men in peace 
time than to rail and weep over unneces- 
sarily slaughtered thousands after a war 
is over. Every man in the Corps can 
disseminate such facts in a convincing 
way to the civilians with whom he comes 
in contact, and can so conduct himself 
each day that his loyalty, and kindly and 
gentlemanly bearing will make the 
proper impression on the people that he 
meets on the street, at show houses and 
wherever he goes amongst the civilian 
population. 

This is the fifth New Year that the 
Brig column has carried New Year greet- 
ings to the Corps, and many things have 
happened to us all during that time. 
Lots of the men who were in the service 
when 1926 was ushered in have served 
their hitch, and gone out. Many of 
them are making good in business, and a 
great many active in the Reserve. The 
Leatherneck itself has seen many 


Lou Wylie 


changes in personnel. Officers have taken 
charge of its editorial staff, watched the 
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snow melt, and the grass grow green, 
and the crepe myrtles bloom about the 
barracks, then shoved off on some other 
tour of duty. But always each has left 
the magazine a little better for his hav- 
ing been with it; has injected fresh ideas 
into it, given bountifully of his time, 
energy, thought and inspiration that it 
might continue to bind together the men 
of the Corps. 

Bearing in mind that whatever our job 
it is bound to grow monotonous at times, 
that there are bound to come heartaches, 
and both in and out of the service no re- 
ward comes unless it is well earned, let 
us turn to the New Year with the re- 
solve to endure with fortitude; to carry 
on with our work bravely; and even in 
the midst of our pleasure to remember 
that we are constantly on parade and 
let no action lay either the Corps or the 
individual open to criticism or ridicule. 

Again, fellows, a Happy New Year! 

Just in case any of Jeff Daniels’ bud- 
dies are wondering where he is, we’ll 
divulge the secret. Jeff is down hob- 
nobbing with the intelligentsia, catch- 
ing scraggly haired poets and unwashed 
artists in Greenwich Village and making 
news out of them. Well, we can think 
of harder jobs than trying to make an 
artist or a writer talk about themselves 
—that is, to make them talk about some- 
thing else. Anyhow, we hope Jeff’s paper 
prospers. 

* * * 


There has been organized in Forest 
Hills, L. I., by several little girls of ten 
and twelve years of age, what they call 
a “Junior Army.” Each of these kiddies 
has a certificate written in a large, 
wavery, childish hand showing her rank, 
and rank is determined by that the indi- 
vidual’s father held in the World War. 
We are close friends with the mother and 
father of a ten-year-old lieutenant in the 
Air Service, whose imagination runs 
largely to ships and the insignia on the 
U. S. M. Corps ring that we wear. Sev- 
eral weeks ago we, in company with her 
mother and another member of J. A., 
made a trip to the Brooklyn Navy Yard 
so that the two junior army officers 
might see their first battleship. Col. E. 
A. Green, U. S. Marine Commandant at 
the yard, was on hand to receive the 
visiting military dignitaries, buying them 
ice cream in the canteen, driving them 
about the navy yard in his car, and 
finally after filling them up with marsh- 
mallows and lichi nuts, sending them 
aboard for an inspection of the battle- 
ship “Arkansas,” where all went well 
until the mother of the ranking officer 
of the J. A. tripped and fell down a com- 
panionway, badly barking her shins, and 
thereby put an end to the tour of inspec- 
tion. But from the date of this expedi- 
tion on the administration junior army 
shows a definite Marine Corps influence. 


Yesterday’s mail brought us the Ar- 
mistice Day number of the Legation 
Guard News—the first we have seen for 
a long time. Like The Leatherneck, it 
is steadily improving both in appearance, 
and in editorial content, and we herewith 
extend our thanks for the copy, as well 
as our best wishes to the fellows on the 
China Station (a little enviously, per- 
haps), for a very Happy New Year. 


No news may be good news, but it cer- 
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tainly don’t do much toward filling up 
space in a “colyum.” 

This acknowledges, and with thanks, 
the letter inviting us to attend the Mon- 
day night drills of the 304th U. S. Marine 
Fleet Reserve at the 2nd Naval Bat- 
talion Armory. As we have said be- 
fore, these boys are a prize outfit, and 
when it comes to drilling they are a 
“can do” outfit. 


As it grows colder and icier here, we 
wonder more and more about our old 
home town, New Orleans— 

Does Maurice still put out those swell 
75¢e dinners? 

Does Eddie still extend unlimited 
credit to newspaper people in his saw- 
dust floored resort of the French Quarter 
worshippers of high art? 

Does a debutante of the vintage of 
1927 still park her red Stutz at the 
Naval Station gate and try to coerce and 
coax them into letting her have a word 
with her sweetie, who was or is gener- 
ally in the brig? 

Do the cats still pass the U. S. M. 
C. O.’s quarters with the same alertness 
and caution they displayed when the 
Israel’s “Peggy” held sway? 

Are there any of the old gang down 
there, that used to make life both at.and 
away from the station interesting during 
1926, ’27 and ’28? 

We wonder? That’s about all we can 
do about it. 


* * * 


Frank Mallin, an ex-Marine (in name 
only), has rebelled at the types of war 
plays being put before the public, and 
has written a real Marine Corps play. 
Having been one of the few permitted to 
read it, we want to say it is straight- 
from-the-shoulder stuff, and if it never 
gets to Broadway it will be because 
Frank refuses to have it cut and re- 
written to suit some bloated theatre 
magnet’s hodge-podge idea of love, gilt 
and gold braid. 


RUNAWAY CANNON 

In the “Old Navy” it was a common 
thing for a cannon to break loose from 
its moorings and fly across the deck with 
the roll of the ship, striking with ter- 
rible force against the opposite side. 
Sometimes it would tear through tim- 
bers, carrying with it other guns and 
gear. To stop its mad course sailors 
tried to upset it by throwing hammocks 
or sails in its path but on a deck awash 
with the sea and foul with floating ram- 
mers and buckets it was a hard job. 

At sea the guns were secured with 
tackle and breechings; in bad weather 
when the ship rolled badly, causing the 
guns to strain their moorings it was 
customary to double the tackles and 
breeching, and put small wooden wedges 
under the gun wheels. Even with these 
precautions it was a perilous task to 
eare for the guns for when one broke 
loose it indeed took “Iron Men” to risk 
the certain death of those who slipped 
under the sliding monster.—Cub. 
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THE MARINE CORPS LEAGUE 
(Continued from page 28) 


the goal is reached and the colors are 
delivered the detachment will hold im 
pressive dedication ceremonies topped off 
with a grand celebration. 

Following its usual! custom the detach- 
ment will hold a bi-monthly ladies night 
in conjunction with the January meet 
ing. These affairs have been such a 
pronounced success that Commandant 
Kileommons and Paymaster Wilkinson, 
who have charge of the details for all 
our gatherings, are planning the next 
one on a more elaborate scale. Newark 
Detachment always has a large delega 
tion on hand for these dances and New 
York returns the compliment when they 
have a blowout, creating a fine spirit of 
comradeship between the two detach 
ments. Newark, by the way, was the 
first detachment of the Marine Corps 
League to boast a set of colors and as 
the majority of its members wear the 
Marine blue dress uniform on occasions 
of ceremony, the detachment presents a 
striking and snappy appearance. 

National Commandant W. Karl La 
tions was the guest of the officers of New 
York Detachment at an informal dinner 
at Louis’ Restaurant in Brooklyn during 
his recent visit to that city. His hosts 
included Commandant Thomas F. Kil 
commons, Adjutant Albert H. Lages, 
Paymaster Chris Wilkinson, Captain 
Paul F. Howard, Past National Judge 
Advocate Milton Solomon, Past Divi- 
sional Commandant Leroy Hagan and 
National Chief of Staff Frank X. Lam 
bert. The National Commandant was 
on a business trip to New York and also 
availed himself of the opportunity to 
pay an official visit to the Newark, New 
Jersey detachment during the week when 
a special meeting was called to receive 
him. - - —— 


PHILADELPHIA LIVE WIRES AGAIN 
FORGE TO THE FRONT 
National Paymaster A. E. Beeg re- 
ports that the hustling detachment from 
Quaker City holds the record for the 
third consecutive year of having the larg- 
est percentage of its paid-up member- 
ship on record at National Headquarters 
at this time. Congratulations to the sons 
of William Penn. That’s the true Ma 
rine spirit and assures our new com- 
mandant that the boys are behind him. 


LATIONS EXPLAINS BENEFITS OF 
LEAGUE TO SERVICE MEN 
National Commandant W. Karl La 
tions in a recent communication for 
warded to the commanding officers of all 
Marine detachments throughout’ the 
Corps, issued the following appeal for 
the cooperation of the men in active 
service with the Marine Corps League, 
outlining the mutual benefit of such 
unity at the present time, and especially 
after their re-entry into civilian life: 
All Marines who have ever served and 
discharged, also those 


were honorably 
Marines now in active service are eligi 
ble for active membership. Reserves 


may become associate members without 
vote after they have served for one year 


and shall have completed one tour of 
camp duty. 
Unlike other veteran’s associations 
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which confine their membership to par- 
ticipants of a single war, and other mem- 
bership restrictions, we open our mem- 
bership to the Marines of all wars, or 
so-called peace-time periods. In this 
manner we join together Marines who 
have served in the Civil War up to the 
recruit who joined the service two months 
ago, and not forgetting the Reserves 
after they have had a year of seasoning. 
We are all of one big family, all have 
had the same experiences, and have felt 
the same thrills that come only to men 
serving in the Marine Corps. We be- 
lieve the men in the service today where- 
ever they are stationed, or those who 
have seen service in China, and Nica- 
ragua have a right to belong to a service 
organization as well as the war-time 
Marines! 

At a meeting of the National Officers 
recently it was decided to declare all 
officers and enlisted men in the active 
service, members of the Marine Corps 
League, under the caption of SERVICE 
MEMBERS. Thus you become at our 
invitation members of the league on the 
inactive status. By remitting dues of 
$1.50 you are placed on the records as 
an active member, and receive a hand- 
some lapel button for use with your 
civilian attire. You will also receive the 
bulletins and correspondence that a paid 
active member is entitled to. Should 
your post desire to establish a detach- 
ment, you may group together 10 paid 
members and elect your officers and 
apply for a charter. In event you are 
transferred your membership could be 
relinquished in favor of another Marine. 


THE BROADCAST 


(Continued from page 25) 


roster of the Statistical Division com- 
plete (some name, eh, what?) 


Bill Ramberg has a new car—yes it is a 
Chev-ro-let— 
So spick and span and classy—the best 
that he could get. 
He drove in the other morning, the 
streets were slick and wet, 

Said car got wrapped around a tree, 

and how poor Bill did fret. 

Hyatt had better look out or the dis- 
tinction of being the “Poet Laureate” 
will pass from his manly brow to the 
cranium of another. 

Mrs. Kinnear is another of those con- 
templating spending Xmas with the 
“folks.” She journeys to Corning, N. Y., 
to eat her Christmas turkey. 

Arthur Hamilton is back on the job 
again after a few days sick leave be- 
cause of a stiff neck. Cause of said 
stiff neck unknown. 

George Benson recently had a pipe 
dream—thought he owned a brand new 
Essex, when he woke up his Chrysler 
was still parked out in front. 

The girls Navy Team of the Ladies 
Federal League finished on top of the 
heap for the first part of the season, and 
are hoping to continue the good work. 
This team is composed mostly of girls 
from the A & I Dept., said department 
being very proud of their efforts. High 
average for this team goes to our own 
Edith V., with 99-14, closely followed 
by Scott with 99-9; Edenton with 93-19, 
and Morgenstein with 89-22. 
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We tried to fix it for Ruby Gillum to 
meet a nice handsome Corporal who was 
up for examination with the boys from 
the barracks; a real live potenaitl sec- 
ond “Louie”—but she hesitated—and he 
beat it. Now wasn’t that cruel. 

Leavitt looks pink, healthy and con- 
tent, so we surmise that his legal “Ball 
and Chain” is back from the wilds of 
Duluth. 

With 3 games separating the A and I, 
who lead the Marine Corps Bowling 
league, and the Commandants, who bring 
up the rear, almost anything can hap- 
pen when the boys get together for their 
weekly matches. Interest in these 
matches is rife, and a goodly “cheering 
section” is on hand to lend the boys their 
moral support. The standings follow: 


Team Won Lost Avg. Pins 
18 15 545 160438 
Quartermaster 17 16 15 16158 
Paymaster ... 16 17 1.485 15716 
Commandants 15 18 455 15745 


The Quartermaster succeeded in cap 
turing high team game from the A & I, 
with a 561 game. Lawrenson captured 
the latest necktie, after a close race with 
Keller and Benedetto, with 123. Me 
Allister, who has rendered yeoman serv 
ice to the Quartermaster team bowled his 
last game last Tuesday night with that 
outfit, he having left for Pittsburgh. We 
wish him luck, and plenty of it. Bene 
detto and Ellwanger are welcome addi 
tions to the Commandants. Both of 
these boys are from the Barracks, and 
are welcome members of the league. 

Station HDQTRS signing off until 
after New Years, and don’t forget, while 
eating your holiday dinners, that he who 
dances, must pay the fiddler. 


AROUND GALLEY FIRES 


(Continued from page 34) 


records. Fortunate is the Tenth to have 
such a mother. As one of Parris Is 
land’s old timers remarked, “Mrs. Under- 
hill is always interested in us, and re- 
minds me of Mrs. Eli K. Cole over 


again.” 


Two old originals at the main gate 


of Philadelphia’s navy yard were Ist 
Sergeant Alexander and William A. 
Wells. Alec is now with a firm of 


clothiers in Philadelphia, while Wells is 
a Staff Sergeant with the Maintenance 
Company of Quantico’s Expeditionary 
Force. U.S. S. “Salt Lake City” is the 
new battleship commissioned at the 
League Island navy yard and the Marine 
Guard is officered by Lieut. J. S. Mona 
han. Fred Stimson is Ist sergeant, Gun- 
nery Sgt. Frank J. Smith, Sergeants 
Veryl D. Johnson and Joseph A. “Grub” 
Groubkaitis make up the quartette of 
leading non-coms. Four corporals and 
forty men were on board when I visited 
the yard. Everybody is wondering what 
nickname the ship will get. we have all 
sorts of names and peradventure the 


crew will be known as “Mormons.” After 
all, what does a name matter, the fel- 
lows are a fine crowd and will be able 
to care for themselves and their ship. 
Time and space call a halt, and a huge 
array of notes must remain over for 
February. Good bye, til! then. 
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WHY EMPLOY CIVILIAN COACHES 

FOR SERVICE TEAM MENTORS? 

By Sgt. Stanley Maddes, U.S.M.C. 

The problem of whether or not civilian 
coaches are necessary or beneficial to 
service athletics is an old one, and at 
the present time is receiving consider- 
able attention by officers interested in 
athletics in various Marine Corps posts 
of the country. As a baseball player 
with 14 years of service experience, I 
venture to express my opinion in this 
regard. 

The first problem that confronts the 
post which proposes to use civilian 
coaches is one of finance. The money to 
pay the salary required, usually amount- 
ing to from $250 to $300, comes from 
the athletic fund which is in most cases 
assisted by drafts from the post ex- 
change or amusement fund. This means 
that each member of the service—every 
enlisted man—is contributing his share 
towards the maintenance of such a 
coach, and has a personal interest in the 
matter. 

Another angle is this: Can a civilian, 
an outsider in the service, have as much 
influence with his men as an officer who 
understands Marine Corps system and 
the men who are working for him? It 
has been my observation and experience, 
in playing baseball under both military 
and civilian coaches, that he cannot. 
There is a peculiar psychology that works 
always to the disadvantage of the civilian. 
Enlisted men will accept rebukes from 
an officer that would only turn them 
“Bolshevik” if offered by a civilian. 

With such men as the following 
named officers available, I fail to see 
the necessity of hiring a civilian coach 
for anywhere from $3000 to $5000 a 
year in any post, with the possible ex- 
ception of the All-Marine team in Quan- 
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tico, which pays its own way and as a 
result can do pretty much as it pleases 
in regard to its coaches. Here are a 
few of the men, with brief sketches of 


their ability and experience, who could 
successfully conduct the football teams 
in any Marine Corps post: 

Capt. Beckett, former University of 
Oregon football star and coach, who has 
handled several Marine squads with 
marked success; Capt. Geottge, four-year 
star at Quantico, coach of many Marine 
athletic detachments, and probably one of 
the greatest of service athletes in his day; 
Capt. Hall, also a University of Oregon 
star and for several years one of the 
high-lights of the Quantico team, who 
has acted as coach in many Marine 
Corps posts. 

Then there are several lieutenants who 
have proved their ability in the coach- 
ing line. Lt. Liversedge, now stationed 
at Quantico, a former University of Cali- 
fornia star who played with the all- 
Marine team for four years and who has 
coached football and other athletics in 
the Marine Corps for several years past; 
Lt. McHenry, who coached the squad at 
San Diego in 1926 and formerly was a 
member of the all-Marine team; Lt. 
“Bob” Hunt, now athletic officer at San 
Diego, with a background of stardom 
at V. M. I. and at Quantico, who turned 
out several successful ship’s teams; Lt. 
“Swede” Larson, former all-American 
center from Annapolis, who had a strong 
team at Parris Island in 1926, when he 
acted as head coach; Lt. “Zeke” Bailey, 
formerly of the University of Maryland, 
a Quantico star and coach at Parris 
Island in 1927, when that station also 
turned in a successful season’s record. 

These men all are available for ath- 
letic duty, and there is not one who could 
not conduct, and run successfully, any 
squad of football players anywhere, and 
most of them are as well qualified to 
direct other athletics as the average 
civilian coach. Therefore, why spend 
several thousands a year to import an 
outsider who does not understand Ma- 
rine Corps policy or psychology, when in 
our own service we can produce men 
who have proven their ability as direc- 
tors of athletics? 


SMOKER AT CAVITE 

The smoker on Friday, Ist of Novem- 
ber, in the Navy Yard at Cavite was a 
big success. 

The second preliminary in the welter- 
weight class ended with Bogus of the 
Marine Barracks the victor over Ryan 
from the Naval Hospital. 

The semi-final event went three rounds 
which ended with a K.O. in favor of 
Hanley of the Marine Barracks over 
Gietrock, of the J. D. Edwards. 

In the main event Harry Telescoe, the 
Army and Navy welterweight titleholder, 
fought Dan Searcy of the Marine Bar- 
racks. Searcy won by technical K.O. 
in the second round. 


QUANTICO CLOSES SUCCESSFUL 
FOOTBALL SEASON 
By Ray Payton 

Quantico, Va., Dec. 3.—A _ banquet 
given in honor of the Post football team 
last night in the Hostess House, officially 
terminated a very successful season for 
the Quantico gridiron warriors. An at- 
tractive menu of dishes “a la opponents” 
helped immeasurable when, with that 
contented feeling over satiating the de- 
mands of the inner man, a cigar cocked 
in the corner of their mouths, all hands 
settled back to hark to the guest of 
honor, Major General Butler. 

The text of the General’s talk was 
congratulatory on the spirit, moral, and 
successful record of the team. This was 
paramount in the financial success of the 
Baltimore game the proceeds of which 
will enable the Post schools and Family 
Hospital to remain self-supporting for 
sometime. The General also outlined 
some of his plans for next season, en- 
larging somewhat on the all-service 
schedule with the prospects of one or 
two distant games at which it is planned 
to bring the majority of the post. In 
conclusion, General Butler presented 
sweaters to the thirty-two members of 
the team. 

With the win over the U. S. Naval 
Pharmacists of Norfolk, Quantico 
emerged victorious in all her scheduled 
games, offering the basis of the claim to 
champions of the East Coast Service 
teams. The local stars made a total 
of 257 points, against 19 scored by op- 
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ponents. The results of the individual 
games are as follows: 

Seaman Gunners 0 Quantico Marines 57 
Fort Monroe Quantico Marines 36 
Langley Field Quantico Marines 14 
Fort Meade Quantico Marines 39 
Fort Eustis Quantico Marines 41 
Balto. Firemen Quantico Marines 40 
USN Pharmac’ts Quantico Marines 30 
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International Meet Won By Marines 


The “Olympic Games of Peiping” in 
which the huskiest manhood of the vari- 
ous legation guards compete each year 
for the athletic championship, were 
staged on the French Glacis on Thurs- 
day, October 25, under a warming sun, 
witnessed by an international audience. 

The American Legation Guard Ma- 
rines, who went into their stride in 
1924, won for the sixth time in succes- 
sion. The plucky Italian sailors came 


Dyer going over the high jump. 


second, and in doing revealed one of 
the best examples of an all-around ath 
lete ever to be seen in these tourna- 
ments. He was Castellarin, the back- 
bone of the Italian contestants, who en 
tered half of the twelve events of the 
day, won more points than any other 
competitor, and broke the local interna 
tional track record in the discuss throw. 
A tall, lanky gum-chewing Indianian 
by the name of Dyer, who has written 
his name deep in the basketball world 
here in China, made his debut in the 
tournament for the Marines, and was 
the most picturesque competitor of the 
day, and the star for the Marines, closely 
followed in athletic prowess by Cpl. 
“Tippy” Tipton and Ist Set. 
“Jerry” Brownell. This was 
the last time that the latter 
two named men will carry 
the colors of the American ' 
Guard, as they leave on the “ 
next boat. Brownell has been ' 
entered in these meets for J] 
the last five years, while it 
makes the second for Tipton. 
The British Royal Scots 
put up a hard fight, but went 
up against stone walls. The 
outstanding man on the Brit- 
ish team was Lieut. Jamie- 
son, who placed second in the ‘ 
1500-meter run. a 
The contests began at 9:30 
a. m. with a colorful back Ss 
ground. The setting ; 


was 
composed of red-capped Japa- 19 ft. 7% in. 
nese soldiers, blue attired 

Italian sailors, Royal Scots in khaki 
tunics and plaids, with a piper in kilts, 
here and there green clad Marines, 
French officers in a dark shade of khaki 
and a large number of civilian sport 
enthusiasts. 

Into this setting marched the Ameri 
can Legation Guard band in their snappy 
green uniforms and their music added 
still more life to the tournament. The 
prizes, which consisted of two cups, one 


By Hugh Maddox 


for the 100-meter dash and the other for 
the 800-meter run and the tug-of-war 
shield, presented by the East Yorkshire 
Regiment a few years ago, were pre- 
sented by Lady Lampson, wife of the 
British Minister, following the last event. 

The American Legation Guard ob- 
tained 64 points, the Italians 38 and the 
British 15. Only 59 points were made 
by the American Guard on the day of 
the meet, as their tug-of-war team had 
to pull with the British for second place 
after the latter team lost to the Italians 
on the day of the meet. On Saturday, 
October 26, on which day Navy Day was 
observed by the American Legation, the 
American Marines won from the Royal 
Scots after 5 min. and 9 sec., giving the 
Americans 5 points and the British 2. 


SUMMARY OF 


Shot Put: Castellarin (I), Pearl 
Tipton (M). Distance 35 ft. 11% in. 
100-meter dash: Bellotta (I), Melling (B), 
Carino (I) Time 11 1-5 sec. 

1500-meter run: Brownell (M), Jamieson 
(B), McIntosh (B) Time 4 min. 12 2-5 
sec 

Running High Jump: Tipton (M), Dyer 
(M), tied for first place. Jack (B). Height 
5 ft n (Tipton won this event last 
year in the same meet with 5 ft. 4 in. and 
the Inter-company meet last month by the 
same heighth.) 

Running Broad Jump: Tipton (M), Dyer 
M), Mees (M) Distance 19 ft. 1 in. 
(Three quarters of an inch separated first 


and second place Mees, in jumping to 


RESULTS 
(M), 


break a tie for third place, jumped 19 ft 
7 3-4 in.) 
1400-meter Dash: Treadway (M), Pearl 


(M), Welsh (B) Time 56 2-5 sec 

Hand Grenade Throw: Long (M), Dyer 
(M), Balbaugh (M). Distance 238 ft. 3 in. 

Pole Vault: Zanier (I), Castellarin (1), 
tied for first place, Dyer (M). Height 9 ft. 
11 in 

800-meter Run: 
(I), Cushman (M) 
sec 

Discus Throw 

1), Arbizzani (I) 
Record 

Tus-of-War: 
Italians won over 
sec. two days previous to meet 
won over British in 3 min. 3 sec. 
won over British in 5 min. 9 sec 

800-meter Relay: Marines (Gard, Tread- 
way, Bradbury. Mees), British, Italians. 
Time 1 min. 39 sec. 

(M) Marines, (TI) 


(M), Bellotta 
ll 2-5 


Brownell 
Time 2 min 


Shipley 
8 in 


Castellarin (1). 
Distance 122 ft 


Italians, Marines, British. 
Marines in 12 min. 25 
Italians 
Marines 


Italians, (B) British. 


There were better time distances and 
heights made than in previous competi- 
tions. Castellarin threw the discus 122 
ft. and 8 in., won the shot put and tied 
for first place with his team mate Zanier 
in the pole vault. For the winners Dyer 
was high point man with 11. He tied 
Tipton in the running high jump for 
first place, took second in the hand gren- 
ade and running broad jump and third 
in the pole vault. Brownell took first 
place in the two events that he entered 
the 1500-meters and the 800-meters. He 
gave his all in both events and was 
warmly applauded after each race, for 
“Jerry” is a well known athlete around 
the sporting world of North China. 

The Marines started the day off by 
taking just a third place in the shot put, 
the first event to be staged. Things 
looked black after the 100-meter dash 
was staged, as they did not place. But 
after taking two places in the running 


high jump and all three places in the 
running broad jump, well, there was n 
stopping the Marines for they were wel 
on their way to victory. In the pol 
vault they found a snag. Dyer and Pear! 
had been _ showing 
good form in practice, 
but Pearl spiked him 
self at 9 feet 9 in., 
which left him out of 
the picture and Dyer 
took third place after 
failing to do 9 feet 
11 inches. 

One of the most dis 
heartening happen 
ings of the meet oc 
curred when Mees of 
the American Guard 
tied with Guiliano of 
the Italian Guard for 
third place and after 
jumping farther than 
the first place man in 
jumping the tie off he 
had to be contented 
His jump was 19 feet 


Dyer and Tipton, 

high point men of 

American Legation 
Guard. 


with third place. 
7 and 3-4 inches. 

It was one of the most successful 
meets ever to be staged in Peiping in 
that the bitter cold weather that the 
runners and officials met in other years 
did not hinder them. Major W. H. Rup 
ertus, second in command of the Ameri- 
can Legation Guard, was referee and in 
charge of the meet. Officers of all three 
legations guard entered had officers de- 
tailed as judges, starters and other offi- 
cials. For the American Legation Guards 
the following officers were officials. Major 
Rupertus, Captains Curtis, and Ruffner. 
Lieutenants Stillman and Waller. Much 
credit is due for the efficient manner in 


Brownell leading in 1500-meter run. 


which Lieutenant W. O. Thompson 
handled the team. The tug-of-war team 
were put through their daily workouts 
by Corporal “Red” Tobin, and although 
they did lose to the Italians, he turned 
out a well-rounded team of pullers. 
Next item on the program of sports is 
basketball. More than likely the inter- 
company league will be started some 
time in November and around the first 
of the year Coach Thompson will issue 
the call for post team candidates. Lieu- 
tenant Thompson coached last year's 
team which did not lose a game all sea- 
son, claiming the championship of North 
China. With Dyer, Schmitt, Robison and 
Thompson, himself of the last year’s 
varsity, back, the outlook is promising. 
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FOURTH REGIMENT RUGBY TEAM 
TIES WITH SHANGHAI PLAYERS 
Taking the field against one of the 

strongest Rugby teams in Shanghai, the 

regimental Rugby team played it’s first 
eame of the season at the Race Course 
last Saturday and held the Shanghai 

“A”s to a 6 all tie, before a large crowd 

of spectators. 

In spite of the fact that several new 
men were in the Marines’ line-up who 
had never played the game before, our 
team gave their opponents the battle 
of their life. 

Practically through the entire first 
half the “A”s threatened our goal con- 
tinually keeping the ball in our territory 
and kicking it over our line on four dif- 
ferent occasions only to have it recovered 
by our men, Lawless, Williby, Cogsdell 
and H. A. Smith. The Marines were first 
to score when Burk on a pass from Maris 
from our 25-yard line took the ball down 
the field for a try. Felt missed the kick 
and at the end of the first half the score 
stood 3-0 in our favor. 

The second half saw the Marines get- 
ting right down to business and right off 
the bat Lewandowski got away from the 
pack with the pigskin for a neat 35- 
yard gain only to be stopped on the 
“As 10-yard line. All of that gain, how- 
ever, was lost when the “A”s started 
booting the ball soccer style, and our 
Marines were almost helpless in trying 
to stop the onrush, that with a few costly 
fumbles allowed the “A”’s to score their 
first try but failing in the kick. With 
the score 3 all, Burk once again got away 
for a 25-yard run then passing it to 
Maris who was stopped on the “A”s five- 
yard line. The ball was then put in 
scrum and after the pile of humans had 
been cleared, Barney Cogsdell was found 
with the ball just over the line, making 
the score 6-3. The “A” team chalked 
up three more points before the final 
whistle and tied the score——The Walla 
Walla. 


BOXERS HAVE ENVIABLE RECORD 
DURING ACTIVITIES IN CHINA 
Marine boxers have been the biggest 

factor in Shanghai's boxing activities 

under civilian control and since Novem- 
ber, 1927, our pugilists have taken part 

in 148 bouts in which they’ve won 94, 

lost 33 and drew 21. About the biggest 

boxing attraction ever seen in Shanghai 
was the boxing program sponsored by 
the International Sporting Club of 

Shanghai last August 10th, in which 

Marine Tony Iciak decisively defeated 

Steve Demeter, U. S. Navy, Asiatic Fleet 

heavyweight champion. Among some of 

the fighters who have fought for our 

Regiment the following should be re- 

membered: Iciak, Braunstein, Huckaby, 

Snyder, Anderson, Corbett, Mahoney, and 

Amato. The present fighting squad con- 

sists of Benton, Barnes, Miranda, New- 

man, Hudson, Perstein, White, Winters, 

Bird and Riddle. 

Top Sergeant “Bill” Williams had 
charge of the boxing squad since it’s or- 
ganization in 1927, until his departure 
for home last July 28th when 2nd Lt. 
Con D. Silard took charge and has been 
acting in that capacity since then with 
the exception of a month while he was 
on leave during which period Gy. Sgt. 
Jimmy Hill piloted our boxers.—The 


Walla Walla. 
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U. S. S. “CALIFORNIA” STARBOARD 
5-INCH GUNS SET NEW RECORD 
By D. E. Cruikshank 

Short range battle practice, the fast- 
est battle practice in the American Navy, 
brings out record-breaking gun crews an- 
nually. Each year old marks are shat- 
tered and new ones hung up. Prior to 
November 15, 1929, the Marine Detach- 
ment, U. S. S. “Maryland,” held the 
shooting honors for this practice in the 
Battle Fleet. They had established their 
record two years previous, and it was 
thought that their honors would hold for 
some time. Coming out of the navy 
yard, and with but little time for pre- 
liminary work and drill, the “Califor- 
nia” sailor battery made a Roman holi- 
day out of the old records in short range 
battle practice. When the last salvo 
was scored, a new Navy mark had been 
established, 47 hits out of 48 shots, mak- 
ing four Navy “E” guns and two first- 
class guns. 
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MARINE WHALEBOAT CREWS GET 
SET FOR ACTION 

With the U. S. S. “Tennessee” favor- 
ites to cop the Battle Fleet Marine Chal- 
lenge Cup again this year, whaleboat 
crews have taken their task to heart and 
are training hard. If preliminary work 
means anything, the race, which is pulled 
over the three-mile Navy breakwater 
course at San Pedro, will be a nip and 
tuck affair. Always an occasion for a 
gala day in the Battle Fleet, this classic 
is causing even more enthusiasm this 
season. First Sergeant Jere Black, off 
the “Rebel” ship, has his men on the 
weights daily, and from all indications 
his crew will give a good account of 
themselves when they face the starter’s 
gun. The crew from the “California,” 
under Sergeant Ermon Hansen, will pre- 
sent a formidable team that will have 
to be reckoned among the possible win- 
ners. Sergeant Hansen is an efficient 
coach, having trained the “West Vir- 
ginia” crew some few years ago. 


FOOTBALL AT PHILADELPHIA 
By L. A. Goodwin 

Totally speaking, our football team is 
in practically the same position as the 
University of Southern California. The 
U. S. C., to date, leads the football 
teams of the country in scoring, but, 
notwithstanding, have lost two of their 
most important games. Not that we have 
lost the two most important of our 
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games—no, up until yesterday not one 
game had been chalked up to our credit. 
At first hearing that sounds bad, very 
bad, but after seeing the scores of the 
four games lost, one could hardly help 
stopping to reconsider. These scores 
will furnish an idea of just how close all 
the games were: Prospect Park 6, Ma- 
rines 0; Easton All-Schoolastics 9, Ma- 
rines 7; Olympic A. C. of Atlantic City 7, 
Marines 0; and a second game between 
the Eastoners resulting in a score of 7 
to 0, their favor. These teams were all 
semi-professional and one team at least 
had not been beaten for three years. 
Every one of those affairs were toss-ups 
and the issue in doubt up until the final 
whistle was blown. Yesterday, being 
Thanksgiving Day, the team decided to 
go out and get something to be thankful 
for. They took on the only other service 
team in this vicinity at present—the U. 
S. S. “Trenton.” The Trenton team, al- 
though possessing several individual 
players of worth, were sadly in need of 
team play. The Marines ran wild. it 
is a little early in the season for track 
meets; nevertheless Coach Skinner sent 
some of his best sprinters out to warm 
up. The bad part of it for the “Trenton” 
boys, these speeders were always carry- 
ing the ball with them. Wingo, Toomey, 
and the young Poppleman boy disrupted 
the cruiser organization every time they 
received the ball. By the way, young 
Pop (this appellation distinguished him 
from his next oldest brother in San 
Diego last year) is a recent addition 
from the Quantico big team and started 
off right by demonstrating his ability 
to crash the line with all the vigor of 
a cross between an enterprising young 
bull elephant and a rabbit chasing grey- 
hound. If Toomey and Wingo hadn’t 
been pretty fast, he would have had to 
run without interference. The Marine 
linemen had small opportunity to show 
their merit on the defense for the “Tren- 
ton” seldom had a chance to play with 
the ball. For the majority of the game 
Captain Skinner used mostly second- 
string players, but this appeared to make 
little difference. He even went so far 
as to insert Pressley, the sterling center, 
in at fullback. The Lieutenant (for so 
he is) strived mightily to cover himself 
with glory by making a touchdown; his 
mates, however, figured otherwise. They 
would let him plunge the ball down to 
within striking distance of the “Trenton” 
goal line, only to let someone else carry 


it over. He sorrowfully resumed his 
position at center. It reminded me of a 
laughable incident that occurred to 


Charlie Erb, the cagey All-American 
quarterback of the California “Wonder 
Team” of 1920. Charlie declared him- 
self as no ball carrier, but a field gen- 
eral (Walter Camp said there was no 
better). One day in a moment of weak- 
ness Erb decided he would take a try at 
running with the ball. Upon his signal 
of execution, much to his discomfiture 
and embarrassment, all his team-mates 
stepped courteously aside and ELEVEN 
men hit him at the same time. He never 
earried the ball again. 

What I started off to tell you was how 
the Marines stood in the scoring column. 
With the 64 points they scored against 
the sailors, their score is: Marines 71; 
Opponents 29. Naturally we are sorry 
that the points were not scattered a lit- 
tle more evenly. With the exception of 
this last, all the games have been played 
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Quantico Post Football Banquet. Members of the team, all those who helped make a 

successful season for Quantico, and way in the rear, Dave Slayton, the culinary 

expert of the Hostess House, whose efforts are greatly responsible for that well-fed 
appearance. 


on foreign territory, the other teams hav- 
ing their own field, officials, and crowd. 
The last game with Easton drew a crowd 
of 5,000 spectators. I imagine the first 
game of 9-7 was somewhat responsible 
for this. The U.S. S. “Oklahoma” is due 
back in this port soon and I wouldn’t be 
surprised to see a game between the 
Marines and that ship. The “Oklahoma” 
team is big and fast, and well coached. 
That ought to be the best game of the 
season. In a scrimmage fracas not long 
ago the Red-Jerseys got over two touch- 
downs to the Marines one. In the eventu- 
ality of such a game we look for “Young 
Pop” to upset the apple cart of the sail- 
ors, for they will naturally be expecting 
a push-over. Phipps and Allen, two of 
the Marines strongest players, who have 
been out of the game with broken bones, 
are back with the team. Allen is big and 
fast and will no doubt bolster up the line 
of the Marines. Phipps looked to be the 
star of the team at the beginning of the 
season. In fact, “every day, in every 
way” the Marine team is getting better 
and better. 


QUANTICO MARINES IN 30-0 WIN 


Zeher and Lasco Penetrate Pharmacist’s 
Line For 5 Touchdowns 


By Ray Payton 

Quantico, Va., Nov. 22.—The Quantico 
Eleven easily defeated the U. S. Naval 
Pharmacist’s School of Norfolk, Va., in 
their last game of the season, by a score 
of 30-0. 

It was a hard-fought battle from the 
Pharmacist’s point of view; however, 
Genera! Butler’s fiery youngsters proved 
too much for the embryo druggists. The 
Pharmacist’s steller player, “Snapper” 
Renfro, was delayed in entering the game 
until the last quarter. Nevertheless, the 
Renfro threat did not prevent Zeher 
from scoring a final touchdown. 

The weather was cool and shivery, real 
football weather. During the half a flurry 
of snow slowly sifted down, and a breeze 
sprung up that caused the spectators to 
stamp and swing arms, and the players 
to greater efforts in the scrimmage. 


About 1500 of the post braved the wintry 
weather to witness the Eleven in their 
final victory of the season. 


First Quarter 

Mitchell caught Navy kick-off on 30- 
yd. line. Butler, Quantico RHB, led the 
attack with a 2-yd. gain through the 
Pharmacist’s line, followed by Resio, who 
took the ball for 3 yards more, Booth 
making 7 yards for the first down. But- 
ler, circling around left end, escaped for 
a 45-yd. gain, which paved the way for 
the first touchdown, Zeher plunging 
through center for the first score against 
the Pharmacists. 

Navy ran kick-off to 40-yd. line. Three 
successive downs failing to make any 
gains, Navy kicks. The kick was caught 
by Resio on Marine 35-yd. line, who ran 
the ball around right end for 35-yd. gain. 
On the next play Lasco threw a forward 
pass to Mitchell, bringing the ball to the 
Pharmacist’s 10-yd. line, paving the way 
for Lasco’s score through center. Score, 
Marines 12, Pharmacists 0. 

On the kick, Keith, Pharmacist’s, 
brings the ball to the Navy 40-yd. line. 
On the next play Riles fumbles and the 
ball is recovered by the Marines. Zeher 
travels through center to bring the ball 
to the 37-yd. line where the ball is lost 
on downs. Baker escaped left end for a 
gain of 5 yards. Kuhn went through 
tackle for a 1-yd. gain and then Baker 
was tackled behind the line for a loss of 
2 yards. Baker recovered Navy’s kick 
on Marine 45-yd. line. Lasco intercepts 
Navy’s pass and runs 55 yards for touch- 
down. Score 18-0. 

Navy returns kick to 36-yd. line and 
after losing 10 yards in three downs. 
kicks to Marines 48-yd. line as the quar- 
ter ends. 


Second Quarter 

With only 8 yards in three downs, 
Zeher kicks to Navy 25-yd. line. Navy 
kicks again and Resio returns ball to 
45-yd. line. Marines penalized 5 yards 
too much time in huddle, and again 15 
yards for holding. Nothing very start- 
ling happened in the quarter, the ball 
passing up and down the field and not 
too close to either goal, resting on the 
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Marine 40-yd. line at the end of the half. 
Score, Marines 18, Pharmacists 0. 
Third Quarter 

Marines kick off Navy 40-yard line. 
Three attempts producing no _ gains, 
Navy kicks to Marine 20-yd. line. Ald- 
rich gets around right end for 25-yd. 
gain. And the ball is lost on a fumble. 
Navy gains four yards in three downs 
and kick to Marine 34-yd. line. Again 
Aldrich gets around left end for 40-yd. 
gain. Booth plunges through center to 
bring ball to Navy 3-yd. line, Zeher tak- 
ing the ball over for the score. Score, 
24-0. 

On the kick-off Keith runs ball to 40- 
yd. line. Navy kicks to Marine 35-yd. 
line. On a reverse play through center 
Zeher gains 12 yards for first down. On 
Aldrich’s 8-yd. gain through right tackle 
the Marines kick to Navy 12-yard line. 
After recovering their own kick to Ma- 
rine 40-yd. line the Pharmacists loose the 
ball on a fumble. Zeher and Booth bring 
the ball to the Pharmacists 10-yard line 
and the ball is lost on downs as the 
quarter ends. Score 24-0. 


Fourth Quarter 

Renfro takes ball around right end for 
first down. Making 2 yards in three 
downs, the Pharmacists kick to 45-yd 
line, the Marines kicking to 22-yd. line. 
Miller and Spring gain 4 and 3 yards and 
the ball is kicked to 48-yd. line, and re 
covered. With no percentible gains, the 
ball is kicked to Marine’s 30-yd. line. 
Ball is kicked to Navy 38-yd. line. Zeher 
intercepts Navy pass and returns ball to 
32-yd. line. On a pass, Lasco to Zeher, 
the ball is brought to the 9-yd. line. In 
a succession of rushes by both Butler and 
Zeher, Zeher takes the ball over the 
Pharmacist line for the final score. 
Score, 30-0. 

In the concluding exchange of plays 
Zeher intercepts a pass and carries the 
ball to the Pharmacists 18-yd. line as 
the final whistle blows. 

Score by quarters: 


Pharmacists ......... 00 0 
Quantico Marines. Naval Pharmacists 
Mitchell . Left end . Miller 
Brandt . Left tackle - . Keith 
Dever Left guard . Mabry 
Hollabaugh Center Kuhn 
Duda Right guard . . Kenney 
Shew Right tackle Jackson 
Kane Right end Maxwell 
Lasco Quarterback . Baker 
Resio Left halfback . Spring 
Butler Right halfback Paddock 
Zeher Fullback .. Riles 


FOURTH REGIMENT FOOTNOTES 
By “Injection” 

Each month this write-up looks more 
and more like a repetition of the one be 
fore, for all I can send in are reports 
of more victories gained by our teams 
in all branches of sport. 

The Shanghai Mercury (an evening 
newspaper) has donated a beautiful sil- 
ver loving cup to be contested for on the 
basketball court by the companies of the 
regiment. Keen competition from every 
company is expected and the ultimate 
winner will be in doubt until the final 
whistle has blown. At this writing only 
two games have been played so that the 
real strength of the various teams can 
not be estimated. The regimental team 
has been entered in the Foreign Y. M. C. 
A. Open Invitation League and will give 
a good account of themselves against 
the stiffest opposition that can be mus- 
tered in Shanghai. Lieutenant Morris 
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L. Shively has been sending the candi- 
dates for the team through their paces 
for the past week and expects to select 
his No. 1 team during the next week. 

The rugby team has been showing up 
well and as soon as the new players get 
their combinations working smoothly 
they will cause any team plenty of trou- 
ble. A practice game against the Shang- 
hai “A” team was played at the Race 
Course on 2 November and after an 
hour of thrilling football ended in a 6-6 
tie. A spectator remarked that “the 
Marines play rugger too bloody vigor- 
ously,” which could be considered a 
criterion of the spirit of all of the teams 
representing the Fourth Regiment. 

The swimming team, under the able 
guidance of Lieut. Manion (MC) USN., 
again asserted their superiority over 
good competitors when they gave the 
U. S. S. “Pittsburgh” mermen a 40-27 
beating in the closing event of a highly 
successful Navy Day. Dillion, Jester, 
Loomis, Graham, Giles and Markham 
accounted for most of the points, while 
our long plunge and diving artists were 
so good the flagship team would give 
them no argument. The best race of the 
meet was between Glatki (P) and Dil- 
lion (M) in the 25-yard free-style event. 
Both men got off together and swam 
stroke for stroke over the distance and 
finished in a dead heat in the good time 
of 12 seconds. 

The Regimental Officers’ Golf Team, 
composed of Captains Adams, Armstead, 
Cates, Jones; First Lieuts. Jones, Le- 
land, Scheyer, Smith, M. D., Walker, and 
Second Lieut. Saunders, took the offi- 
cers of the British Wiltshire Regiment 
over the greens in ten 2-ball and five 4- 
ball matches to win by 9% to 5% points 
on 2lst October. The same team de- 
feated the Officers’ Team of the U. S. S. 
“Pittsburgh” on 24 October in a similar 
match by a score of 10% to 4% and re- 
peated their win over the Wiltshires on 
5 November with a 9-to-6 score. 

The members of undefeated Fourth 
Regiment baseball team were treated to 
a chicken dinner concocted by “Charley” 
Nissen and after they had been filled to 
overflowing were presented with gold 
baseballs suitably engraved. “Barney” 
Cogsdell wanted to know why they did 
not get solid gold emblems so they would 
have more value in the hock shops but 
Skipwith was satisfied with everything 
except the supply of chicken and ice 
cream. 

The only regimental tennis player of 
note is Dr. G. W. Smith of the Regi- 
mental Hospital Staff. He has played a 
very consistent game all during the past 
summer and fall and has eliminated 
many of the best racket wielders in the 
tournaments held in Shanghai. He was 
chosen as one of the representatives of 
Shanghai in the interport matches 
against Tientsin, and if all the players 
on that team had given as good account 
of themselves as he did, Shanghai would 
have easily been returned the winner. 

Navy Day was “Exhibition Day” for 
the Third Battalion when they played 
host to the populace of Shanghai and 
put all their little playthings, such as 
machine guns, sub-Thompsons, bombs, 
doughnuts and coffee on display. A wall 
sealing drill was done for the edifica- 
tion of the visitors who all marveled at 
the wonderful form displayed by “Chink” 
Holmdale when he “hurdled” the wall 
with full equipment. 
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The regimental church services, as 
conducted by Chaplain W. R. Hall, have 
become very popular with the men and 
the slogan of the Chaplain to “Save Sun- 
day Morning for Church!” needs no em- 
phasizing among them to secure their 
cteady attendance. Many attractive pro- 
grams have been given and with the 
coming of the holiday season many more 
are in the offing. The male quartette 
furnish some excellent numbers while 
the concert by the band after the serv- 
ices are most satisfying. The Chaplain 
talks briefly on subjects of interest to 
the men in a language which appeals to 
them most, so that all in all I believe 
that I can say that our church presents 
the most enjoyable service I have ever 
seen anywhere in or out of the service. 

The International Track and Field 
Meet, held on 19th and 20th of October, 
resulted in the regimental track team 
piling up a heretofore unheard of num- 
ber of points to win with ease for the 
third year in succession the Team Trophy 
Shield. The Marines’ final total of points 
was 132% while the Norfolk Regiment 
was over 100 points behind with 28. The 
Marines took every first place except 
one, the pole vault, and in every event 
except the five-mile run more than one 
place. As was expected our star middle 
and long distance runner, “Jimmy” Has- 
eltine, was high point man of the meet 
with a total of four first places for 20 
points. He encountered no serious com- 
petition in any of the events in which he 
took part and if the track had been in 
better condition it is almost certain that 
he could have lowered every one of the 
Far Eastern records for the half mile, 
mile, and five-mile runs. Lawless, our 
star sprinter, was the second high point 
man, with wins in the 100 and 220 yard 
dashes and a third place in the shot put. 
He also contributed his share in win- 
ning the 880-yard and 1-mile relay races. 
Other point winners who deserve honor- 
able mention for their share in compil- 
ing this overwhelming score are Cogs- 
dell, Townsley, Lane, Slusser, Davis, 
Grisso, Leech, Menard, Burke, Swank, 
Goen, Smith, H. A., Metz, Beliel, Schaf- 
fer, Powell, Hay, Rasmussen, Howorth, 
Marsh and the tug-of-war team. This 
team, captained by the reliable “Jimmy 
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the Hickey,” surprised everyone by out- 
pulling the Wiltshire Regiment “A” 
Team in two straight pulls. 

A sightseeing trip to Soochow was ar- 
ranged by the Chaplain in conjunction 
with the Navy YMCA and from all re- 
ports everyone had a most enjoyable and 
profitable time. Many interesting places 
were visited, including the Great Pagoda, 
the Walls and Moats of Soochow, Man- 
darin Gardens, Temple of Five Hundred 
Gods, Grand Canal, Tiger Hill ‘Pagoda, 
and the silk filature factories. About the 
only complaints were heard the next day 
when the sore spots accumulated in the 
burro and pony rides began to make their 
appearance on the hither points. Other 
trips of interest to Hangchow and Nan- 
king are being planned for the benefit of 
the men of the regiment and from pres- 
ent indications there will be a large 
group take advantage of each of these 
trips. 


“BOZO” HOLDS GROUND AS 
QUANTICO MASCOT 

“G-R-R-R,” meaning “hold that line,” 
in canine lingo. Bozo the Quantico Ma- 
rines’ mascot, gives the old regulation 
growl in anticipation of a rumored game 
between the Quantico eleven and the 
University of Penn. Trained to action 
and silence rather than growls, Bozo 
traveled to Baltimore for the purpose of 
adding to the morale of the “Devil-Dogs” 
in a contest that afforded many thrills to 
the crowd at the stadium. 

The Quantico eleven were presented 
with a new mascot, BUDDY, a prize 
English bulldog, presented to them by 
W. T. Tutef, examiner for the commis- 
sioner of motor vehicles of the city of 
Baltimore. 

Buddy, claims Tutef, was the subject 
of a $1,000 offer from Yale, two years 
ago. He refused it. Now, however, he 
feels Buddy’s show days are over and 
the dog will get no better> treatment 
anywhere than he’ll receive from the 
Marines. 

Bozo is also an English bull and rather 
jealous of his rating as mascot of Gen- 
eral Butler’s fighting youngsters. And 
with two English bulldogs fighting for 
mascot honors, the question is who’s who 
in the Quantico canine world. 
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Fourth Regiment Swimming Team, 1929. Front row, left to right: Reynolds, Merrill, 


Markham. Second row: Mayfield, Giles, Loomis, James, Kops, Jones, Sinclair. 


Back 


row: Lieutenant Manion (coach), Graham, Knifton, Jester, Grossman, Dillion, Burns, 
Captain Cates (Regimental Athletic Officer). 
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| SHORTS 


San Diego, Nov. 11—(AP)—tThe San 
Diego Marines defeated the U. S. S. 
“Tennessee,” 12 to 7, before a crowd of 
12,000 here today. . A touchdown by Rit 
ters, Trees’ field goal and a safety gave 
the Leathernecks their points. 


* 


ON SPORTS 
a8 


It is estimated that football enthusi- 
asts in the United States expended as 
much as $4,000,000 in gate receipts each 
Saturday during the gridiron season. 

Havana, Nov. 15.—The first bout on 
record between two one-legged men—a 
white man and a Negro—was staged at 
the Miramer Karden here last night. 
Carlos Estruck, the white warrior, 
knocked out Ramon Garcia, the Negro, in 
two minutes of the second round. 

> * * 

After winning 12 straight fights, Ma 
rine Anderson of San Diego fought a 
draw with “Doc” Mannason of San 
Francisco on Nov. 7 at the Vallejo Box- 
ing Auditorium. “Andy” has won most 
of his bouts via the K. O. route. 

* * * 


* 


On Nov. 14 Marine Anderson knocked 
out “Rags” Miller, Oakland Negro, in 
the third round. 

The following are active boxers now 
serving with the Fourth Regiment at 
Shanghai, China: Gover, Benton, White, 
Perstein, and Aronell. They are all Ma 
rines and are managed and trained by 
Gy. Sgt. Jimmy Hill, veteran Marine 
boxer. 

The Marine Corps is well represented 
in San Francisco and vicinity by the fol 
lowing: George Danilla (175), “Cowboy” 
Moore (216), “Bobby” Roberts (160), 
Eldred (160). The following ex-Marines 
are active in the same territory: “Tony” 
Campos (147), “Jimmy” Lombard (135), 
Roy Alexander (135), Rex Gannon (135), 
Freddie Welk (189), Lou Raabe (135), 
“Andy” Anderson (135), Benny Hill 

Santa Rosa, Calif., Nov. 19.—Marine 
Bobby Roberts of Mare Island Navy 
Yard kayoed Young Joe Williams of 
Santa Rosa in the 2nd of a: four-round 
bout. Both are middleweights. Roberts 
formerly served with the Marine Guard, 
J. S. S. “Pennsylvania,” 1926-27, and 
just returned from Nicaragua with the 
lith Regiment. 

* * * * 

Lake Worth, Fla., Nov. 29.—‘“Albert 
Delgado, 137, Cuba, lasted but a round 
and a half with Glenn Huckaby, 136, At 
lanta. Right after the second round got 
under way Huckaby caught Delgado flush 
on the chin with a wicked left sweep, 
which met the Cuban coming off the 
ropes and put him right back in the 
same spot. Delgado slid down to the 
floor and was still unconscious when 
Referee Benson stopped tolling off the 
count.” 

Glenn will be remembered as the boy 
who came into prominence while serving 
with the Marines in China. He writes 
us from Miami: “At the present time, 
this place is overloaded with pugs from 
all over the States, and some are going 
to be out of work.” 
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QUANTICO MARINES SWAMP FIRE- 
MEN 40-7 IN GRIDIRON BATTLE 


By Ray Payton 


Baltimore, Md., Nov. 16—The Quan- 
tico eleven crushed Baltimore’s Firemen 
in their football game at the stadium 
today by a score of 40-7. Close to 40,000 
spectators attended the game. 

It was quite evident from the start 
that the game would be a one-sided 
affair. Hardly ten minutes had gone by 
before the Quantico eleven had piled up 
a score of 20 points. When the last 
whistle blew, the score had increased to 
40, and the Firemen were boasting their 
7 points quite proud that they had been 
able to score against Uncle Sam’s hard- 
est fighting youngsters. 

Both the first and second string of the 
Quantico players was used against the 
Firemen. The first string opening up 
the game and playing the first and part 
of the second period before being 
“yanked” in favor of the second string, 
after Quantico’s veteran coaches had 
studied the Firemen’s play. By this time 
the Smoke-eaters were quite tired, al- 
though freshened by several substitutes. 


First Quarter 


Fisher, Quantico RHB, received the 
kick-off on his own 25-yard line and ran 
it back 7 yards. Aldrich went through 
the line for 25 yards. Fisher went 
around left end for 15 more. The Quan- 
tico eleven went to the 6-yard line on 
line plays, and Zeher took it over. A 
pass from Zeher to Aldrich scored the 
extra point. Score, Quantico 7, Fire- 
men 0. 

The Firemen kicked off again. Aldrich 
received the ball on his own 25-yard line 
and ran it back 20 yards. After a couple 
of line plunges Quantico kicked to the 
10-yard line. 

The Firemen tried a couple of line 
plunges and lost 7 yards. The Smoke- 
eaters kicked to the 30-yard line and 
Fisher ran it to the 10-yard line; two 
penalties put the ball on the 30-yard 
line. Zeher tossed a 10-yard pass to 
Aldrich who went over the line for the 
second score. A line rush gained the 
extra point. Score, Marines 14, Fire 
men 0. 

Booth made a couple of broken field 
runs, which put the ball on the Fire 
men’s 15-yard line. Zeher took the ball 
through tackle for 10 yards more, and 
Aldrich took it to the 3-yard line as the 
quarter ended. 


Second Quarter 
The first quarter evidently was enough 
to convince “Bach” Hall he had the game 
on “ice” and accordingly the entire sec 
ond string went in the game. From then 
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on Resio, RH on the second squad, took 
all the honors. 

The Marines were penalized three 
times in a row for off-side. After a 
couple of small gains Resio went around 
left end for a touchdown. Resio made 
the extra point by going through the cen- 
ter of the line. Score 21-0. 

After the kick-off the Firemen made 
several small gains, but Resio inter- 
cepted a forward pass and ran it to the 
Firemen’s 20-yard line. On the next play 
Butler smashed through center for 15 
yards more, and Resio went through 
left tackle for the touchdown. Score 
27-0. 

Beverunger received the kick-off and 
ran the ball back to his own 45-yard 
line, and then hit off tackle for 7 yards 
more, again for 2 yards in the same play. 
Hadan made it a first down. The Smoke- 
eaters lost the ball on the Marine 40 
yard line. The Marines were penalized 
15 yards for substitute talking. In the 
ensuing exchange of punts the Marines 
gained 20 yards. Resio went through 
center for 12 yards. Geottge made 10 
yards more around right end, and Butler 
went around right end on a trick play 
bringing the ball to the 3-yard line, when 
the half ended. Score 27-0. 


Third Quarter 

Marines kicked off, the Smoke-eaters 
receiving the kick on their 35-yard line. 
Wooley recovered a fumble on the 35 
yard line. The Quantico eleven made a 
few short gains through center and then 
lost the ball on downs. On an exchange 
of kicks Quantico got the ball and But- 
ler hit through center to bring the ball 
to the 2-yard line. Shess took the ball 
over for the touchdown. Diaz dropkicked 
the extra point. Rusikik recovered a 
fumble by Beverunger, which left the 
ball on the 20-yard line. Score 34-0. 


Fourth Quarter 

The Marines were penalized 15 yards 
for holding, and then lost the ball on a 
fumble. On the next play Beverunger 
found an‘opening and made 45 yards. 
Beverunger threw a pass the ball bounce 
ing off a Marine player’s back into the 
arms of Stainiewski, who was stopped on 
the Quantico 4-yard line. On the next 
play Rollison went through center for 
the Smoke-eaters only score. Beverunger 
passed again to Stainiewski for the extra 
point. Score 34-7. 

Diaz made 30 yards, then 15 more on 
end runs. A forward pass and a line 
buck by Butler put the ball on the 2 
yard line. The Marines then lost the ball 
on downs. The Firemen kicked, and the 


kick was blocked, which resulted in an 
other touchdown for the Quantico eleven. 
Score 40-7. 

Marines kicked-off and the Firemen 
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were downed on the 10-yard line. The 
Smoke-eaters tried a few plays but the 
game ended before much damage could 
be done. 

Quantico, 40; Firemen, 7. 


score: 


Marines 
Left end __ . Mitchell 
Left tackle - _.. Shew 
. Left guard - _. Dever 
. Center - Hollabaugh 
Right guard . Zuber 
Right tackle Eldridge 
Right end - . Kane 
Quarterback 
Left halfback _..... Aldridge 
Right halfback - .... Fisher 
.Pullback - . Zeher 


by quarters: 
Mari! 


PLENTY OF COLOR IN QUANTICO- 
MARINE FIREMEN CLASH 


Stunts Pulled in Half Keep Crowd in 
Uproar 
By Ray Payton 

Four thousand men and a mule hiked 
from the Penn Station to the Stadium 
in a parade that was a preliminary to 
a football game in which the Firemen 
were quitie determined to extinguish any 
fire the Quantico eleven might start. 

The Quantico contingent, 2,000 strong, 
landed at the Calvert Street station, 
from nice bright red coaches specially 
chartered for the occasion, and that had 
brought them up from the Quantico base. 
All the smoke eaters not attending fires 
were at the station to meet them. 

Maj. Gen. Smedley Butler was on hand 
to meet his men as were Fire Chief Em- 


rich, and the Board of Fire Commis- 
sioners. 
In the rear of the smoke-eaters 


marched some 150 representative firemen 
from Washington led by their own D. C. 
drum and bugle corp. After the Wash- 
ingtonians there marched some 150 vol- 
unteers from York, Pa., preceded by St. 
Andrews’ drum and fife corps. 

After the York Volunteers came 
“Rudy,” the best kicker of the whole fire 
department, gentle mule and mascot, who 
can kick anyone and everyone for a goal. 
Rudy was rustled up at the last minute 
from the Port Covington Yards of the 
Western Maryland Railroad, where he 
had made a living stealing lunches from 
railroaders. Rudy was all dressed up in 
holiday regalia of firemen’s boots, hel- 
met, studded collar and blanket, and 
topped off with Fireman Ed Mullahey 
astride. 

The parade entered the stadium before 
a vast crowd of last summer’s pole sit- 
ters, city councilors and other digni- 
taries, school children, orphans, a score 
of photographers and some 35,000 paid 
spectators. 

From the entrance of the Firemen 
with a salvo of bursting paper bags from 
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the already seated Marines, the stadium 


took on the aspect of a carnival. The 
Mayor adding to the effect by staging 
a private football contest with General 
Butler. The Mayor donning a football 
helmet for the heavily advertised ap- 
pearance strode onto the field and caught 
in almost a professional manner a foot- 
ball tossed from the side lines. The Gen- 
eral meanwhile had appeared in the cos- 
tume of his own grid warriors. 

The two walked side by side to the 
cinder path that encircles the field where 
the Mayor grounded the ball while the 
General took up a position in front of 
him. At a prearranged signal the Mayor 
seized the ball and attempted to round 
the Butler flank. He was downed after 
a progress of six yards. The opposing 
pair then reversed their positions and 
the General attempted to encircle the 
Broening defense. He also failed to 
make any visible gain so the two shook 
hands and the field was cleared. 

Captain Phillip’s ingenuity was dis- 
played during the half when the spec- 
tators were startled to see the “Max- 
well House” burst out in flames at an 
end of the field. Simultaneously some 
twenty “reliables,” volunteer firemen re- 
cruited from the ranks of the Mainte- 
nance Company, and resplendant in 
bright red jackets and flowing mou- 
stachios, tore madly around the stadium 
to the fire hydrant, where a free-for-all 
was started in endeavoring to be the 
first to attach the hose line. In the in- 
terim, Dr. McGinity, dressed in his best 
leather coat, of a style popular in the 
eighties, and sporting a big silver 
trumpet, and a following of some ten 
other relics with ye old hand pump pro- 
ceeded to the scene of the fire, which 
was soon extinguished to a pile of ashes! 
“Saved” from the disaster, was one 
Madam X, so well made up that several 
Baltimore policemen felt called upon to 
warn her on the length of her dress! 

In the meantime two huge terrapins 
were slowly wending their way across 
the field constantly harassed by a human 
caricature of Bozo, the Quantico mascot. 
The terrapins’ progress was rudely in- 
terrupted on the twenty-yard line by sev- 
eral co-eds resting process. The girls 
having perched on the backs of said ter- 
rapins for a photo with the original 
Bozo. 

Galloping, trotting, and bucking 
around the arena was Rudy, the Fire- 
men’s mascot; prodding her were half a 
dozen clowns, who seemed oblivious of 
the danger of dancing around a mule’s 
southern exposure. If Rudy had been 


able to rid herself of the pants and boots 
there would have been several cases for 
the Fire Dept. surgeons. 

The crowd was great, the music was 
plenty, but the game was one-sided. 


Forty-three 


| SHORTS ON SPORTS | 


os 


The Mare Island Marines took a com- 
manding lead in the Navy Mare Island 
Basketball League on October 30 with 
a 21-to-18 win over the U. S. S. “Litch- 
field.” The Marines are at the present 
writing atop the league with four won 
and none lost. 

~ * * x * 

San Rafael, Calif., Nov.—Bobby Rob- 
erts (Marine) won from Ellis Williams; 
and Roy Alexander (Marine) drew with 
Johnny Rowe. 

Vallejo, Calif—Marine Loyd Emory, 
welterweight of Mare Island, fought a 
three-round curtain raiser to a draw with 
Battling Skee, sailor from the U. S. S. 
“Litchfield,” West Coast Destroyer 
Force. 


8 


Columbus, Ga., Nov. 12.—“The eight- 
round semi-final between Blondy Parker 
of Fort Benning and Glenn Huckaby (ex- 
Marine) of Atlanta, was another run- 
away with the latter hitting Blondy with 
everything but ine tenth row of the 
bleacher seats. Parker certainly did not 
fight his best but even if he had, it is 
doubtful if he could have taken the At- 
lanta boy. This Huckaby has probably 
forgotten more than Blondy has so far 
learned about the ring business. So the 
best one can say for the soldier on his 
Tuesday night showing is that he is a 
master of absorbing chastisement. Par- 
ker weighed 142 and a half, six and a 
half pounds more than Huckaby.” 


Practically every bowling alley in a 
large town can recall a game that is bet- 
ter than the national official duckpin 
count of 190, rolled by Howard Ryon. 
The one official record that might sur- 
vive for a long time is A. Montagano’s 
high set of 461. A man must roll a con- 
sistent 155 average to beat it. 

* * * * 


Vallejo, Calif., Oct. 3—Marine Bobby 
Roberts won from Johnny Ramos, a 
tough free-swinging middleweight from 
Oakland, in the second of a four-round 
bout. This was the Leatherneck’s sec- 
ond win over the tough Bay City’s crowd 
pleaser. 

San Rafael, Calif., Oct. 29.—Jimmy 
Lombard, ex-Marine and former light- 
weight champion of the Orient, won a 
fast four-round match from Irving Sam- 
uelson of Sausalito, Calif. 

Latham W. Peterson, former Marine 
and well-known lightweight and welter- 
weight boxer, was recently paid off and 
is now working as a civilian in Managua, 
Nic. He fought under the name of “Pri- 
vate Pete” and will be remembered for 
his battles in the Battle Fleet while 
serving as a Marine aboard the “Ten- 
nessee” and “Oklahoma.” While a mem- 
ber of the “Arkansas” Marine Guard he 
also fought around the Scouting Fleet 
rings. 

Santa Rosa, Calif., Oct. 22.—Marine 
Bobby Roberts of Mare Island won a six- 
round decision over Joe Walley of Sacra- 
mento. Both are middleweights. 
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“ESPRIT DE CORPS” 
By Tad Jones 
The Germans took a bugler 
In the fight at Belleau Wood 
And, seeking information, 
Brought him up before Von Good. 


They asked him: “Of what country 
And what Service might you be?” 
Said the lad: “I am a bugler 
In the good U. S. M. C.” 


The German had a bugle brought 
And passed it to this chap 

Said: “Just to test your statement 
I will have you blow me Taps.” 


The bugler promptly sounded Taps 
In notes so clear and deep 

They almost lulled the Marshal 
And his Aides-de-Camp to sleep. 


The Marshal called for Colors, 
Then he asked for Assembly; 

When this was done he ordered, 
“Now you give us Reveille!” 

When the bugler’d sounded Reveille 
In tones both clear and sweet, 

Then roared the German General, 
“Let’s hear you blow Retreat.” 

Right puzzled was the bugler’s look 
As quickly answered he: 

“Why, sir, we never heard of that 


In our U. S. M. C.’ 
“TRY AND FIND 
Here’s to the friends who are pals of 
mine, 


Friends who are faithful and true; 
Friends who love me for what I am 
And not for the things I do. 


Fair weather friends are plenty, 
You can find them all about 

But here’s to the friends I can go to 
When I'm all in, down and out. 


—P. H. Weekly. 
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SAILING ORDERS 
If you're weary of the office 
And your step has lost its snap, 
If you’re looking for a life that fits 
A big, two-fisted chap— 
If you want to go a-roving 
All this jolly world around, 
Come a-running, running buddy 
When the bugle starts to sound. 


For we've got our sailing orders, 
And there’s joy in all our hearts— 
Oh, we’re dropping down the river 
And it’s hey! for foreign parts; 
It’s hey! for Guam and Haiti, 
And the beach at Wai-ki-ki— 
The Marines have got their orders 
And they’re putting out to sea. 


They’re cheering from the ferries, 
And they’re waving from the shore; 
The dull old life’s behind us 
And the new life lies before; 
We're off to make talk “Howdy” 
With the Moro and Chinee— 
The Marines have got their orders 
And they’re putting out to sea. 


—Selected. 
The followin bit was written i y Billy 
O’Brien, Marine Barracks, Portsmouth, N. H., 
February, 1919. 
THE UNITED STATES MARINE 


You tell the Aviators with their high- 
faluting air; 


They look so neat and nifty in the 
uniform they wear. 
You spot a Mounted Trooper by the 


leather on his pants, 

And prideful look he’s wearing for the 
work he did in France. 

Artillerymen are noted by their style in 
handling guns; 

They worked them to perfection when 
they strafed the hostile Huns. 

The Doughboys? You can tell ’em ’cause 
they march along so well; 

They marched the Germans out of France 
and headed them for Hell. 

The Gobs are loved by everyone and they 
deserve it too— 

They’ve done a lot for all of us, the boys 
in navy blue. 

Oh, all are Sammies everyone, a dandy 
bunch of men; 

For after they got going right it didn’t 
take long then. 

But take the Infantry, the Gob, the Air- 
men, and the rest, 

And make them all up into one and then 
you've got the Best! 
For there is one who’s 
little bit more prim, 
And just a little straighter, with a little 

bit more vim. 
And you can always spot him though he’s 
many blocks away; 
He looks so keen and 
longing for the fray. 

You know him ‘cause he’s neater from 
his hat down to his boots, 

And ’cause he’s got a lot more snap the 
way that he salutes. 

His eye is light with battle flame, the 
light of victory— 

The light he won at Belleau Wood and 
Chatteau Thierry. 

Sure, you can always tell him, but don’t 
try to tell him much; 

The Kaiser tried to do that thing and got 
himself “in Dutch.” 

A Leatherneck! hard-boiled as 
fightin’ son-of-a-gun! 

He’s First to Fight, he’s always right, 
his pride is battles won. 


neater and a 


eager, like he’s 
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He’s rough and tough, but all-wool stuff, 
the best the world has seen— 

A REARING, TEARING, CUSSING, 
SWEARING, UNITED STATES 
MARINE! 


“THE GREAT OPEN SPACE” 
By Lacy Richardson 
Give me the hills and wide open plains 
With a dog and a horse for a friend, 
For they never shall grudge the little I 
gain 
And are pals from beginning to end. 
With a saddle and spur, and a straight 
road ahead, 
Not a thing to detain me my plight, 
Just a blanket to use for a mid-winter 
spread 
And the stars for my shelter at night. 


Let me hear a clear call in the great 
open space 
On the trail where bold Westerners 
trod, 
And find in the heart of that far-away 
place 
A mem’ry of Almighty God. 


Let me cease from all care as the sun 
goes down 
There to rest by the roadside of life, 
Where there’s nil to destroy the happi- 
ness found, 
Far, far from the murmur of Strife. 


Then arise to depart with the whisper of 
dawn 

O’er the fields of that land far away, 

Where the soul of a man is never alone, 

Where his conscience is clear as the 
day. 


With a saddle and spur, and a straight 
road ahead, 
Not a thing to detain me my plight, 
Just a blanket to use for a mid-winter 
spread 


And the stars for my shelter at night. | 


THE OLD STUFF STANDS 
By Berton Braley 
Although, as through the 
plodded, 
It’s said that Homer sometimes nodded, 
Note this about that poet-roamer— 
It wasn’t nodding made him Homer! 


world he 


It’s true that Alexander drank 


And was at times a sot, a tank, 


But set this also down, with candor, 
It wasn’t drink made Alexander! 


Caeser had weaknesses galore; 
He reveled and he drank and swore; 
He had his foibles such as these are, ' 


But—weaknesses did not make Caeser! : 


4 


Napoleon was given to 

Doing some things he shouldn't do; 
These were his weak and phony part— 
They didn’t make him Bonaparte! 


Washington, too, it’s plain to see, 

Had all the faults of you and me; 

But when all this is said and done, 

They didn’t make him Washington! 


So let “de-bunkers” do their worst- 
When all their stories are rehearsed, 
They only serve to prove afresh 

The Spirit’s mightier than the Flesh! 
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A QUARTERLY INSPECTION OF SERVICE LITERATURE 
By FRANK HUNT RENTFROW 


Prize War Novel 
GOD HAVE MERCY ON US, by William 
T. Seanlon (Houghton Mifflin) $2.50. 

We of the Marine Corps have the pos- 
sibly justified idea that when better 
things are done, Marines will do them. 
Therefore, perhaps, none of us was ter- 
ribly surprised when William T. Scan- 
lon, of the Marine A. E. F., wrote the 
book that shared with Miss Mary Lee 
the $25,000 prize offered by the Ameri- 
ean Legion and Houghton Mifflin Com- 
pany for the best novel of the war. 

Strictly speaking, Mr. Scanlon’s book 
is not a novel, there is no plot woven 
throughout the pages. And there is no 
need for one, for it is a story of the 
war, a drama that requires no fictioniz- 
ing. It is the story of the war as he 
saw it, stark and terrible. It is not 
smoothly written. Each sentence seems 
forged and hammered into masculine 
ruggedness, and in places they are short 
and jerky, like savage bursts from a 
machine gun. 

He begins the story with the Marines 
going into action for the first time. 
There is no long, detailed description of 
the training camp; his tale is of the 
war itself. The company is blundering 
along the road, the men ignorant of their 
destination. They pause in the woods 
for roll call when “there was a sudden 
whizzing sound overhead, and the next 
minute whang — whang—two shells 
busted close in our rear.” There were 
more shells and one man was hit. The 
Marines made quite a fuss over that, for 
it was their first casualty. Later they 
became more accustomed to such things. 

Not a dull passage mars the unity of 
interest. Scanlon was one of the two 
survivors of the entire platoon and he 
ably transmits the horror of seeing his 
command decimated time and again. Un- 
consciously, perhaps, he presents his 
ewn evolution from a rather bewildered 
Marine private to a hard-boiled, efficient 
non-com. One senses his mutation, war- 
maturing, it might be called, through 
each successive action. 

There is no isolated incident which one 
might choose as an illustrative example 
of the whole. It starts with a bang and 
ends with one, with plenty in between. 
This book should be of especial interest 
to Marines, particularly those who 
served with Scanlon in France. 


Mystery In The Argonne 


THE MAN IN THE WHITE SLICKER, 
by Leonard H. Nason (Doubleday, 
Doran), $2.00. 

Ever since we first read one of Mr. 
Nason’s earlier stories some eight years 
ago, we have watched with considerable 
interest his rise in the literary world. 
It has not been meteoric, at least until 
his first novel, “Chevrons,” made its ap- 
pearance. With the publication of that 
book, Mr. Nason’s reputation as a writer, 
particularly of war fiction, was secure. 
To our mind his latest volume, “The 
Man in the White Slicker,” surpasses 
any of his former work. 


This story concerns the somewhat 
hazardous adventures of Corporal Gor- 
don and his squad of machine gunners. 
They become involved in the more or 
less eccentric actions of an officer who 
is conspicuous by his white slicker. The 
squad first encounter him while they are 
isolated during a severe engagement. 
They are unfortunate enough to suspect 
him of being a German spy and disre- 
garding the pistol he has drawn to en- 
force his orders, one of them knocks him 
out with a box of ammunition. A sud- 
den flury of shell fire drives the squad 
to shelter. When they return, the un- 
conscious officer is gone. It is not the 
last of the incident, however. He is 
apparently the General’s pet aide suffer- 
ing slightly from shell shock and the 
General just about stops the war while 
his command searches for the missing 
“Man in the White Slicker.” 

There is plenty of action mixed up 
in the mystery of this tale. Corporal 
Gordon and his squad get out of one jam 
to find themselves in another. The char- 
acters are drawn with a sure touch, and 
Mr. Nason, whom we understand was 
an artilleryman in France, proves that 
he absorbed an understanding of the tac- 
tics of other branches of the service. 


“Beyond the Call of Duty” 


MEDALS OF HONOR, by James Hop- 
per (John Day Company), $3.00. 

In his foreword to “Medals of Honor,” 
Mr. Hopper says: “Curiosity was the 
impulse which started this book. Some 
time after the war had ended, stories be- 
ban to appear in the papers telling of 
the return of some ‘hero’ with the Con- 
gressional Medal of Honor pinned upon 
his breast. These stories seemed to this 
author obscure. Although he had seen 
a good deal of the great conflict as a 
correspondent from 1914 to the end, he 
could not understand from the news- 
paper stories the deeds described. He 
could not visualize them. Some soldier, 
single-handed, had taken a machine-gun 
nest, and captured the umpteen prison- 
ers. Yes, but how? How had he cap- 
tured a machine-gun firing two hundred 
and fifty shots a minute, or several of 
these guns and their entrenched crews?” 

There were only ninety Congressional 
Medals awarded in the Great War, and 
twenty-eight of these men died in per- 
forming the deed that earned them the 
medal. Mr. Hopper selected at random 
twelve of these Medal of Honor men and 
set out to interview them. His mission 
took him from New York to California, 
but from them he learned their stories. 
Nine of these he passes on to us in 
“Medals of Honor.” 

They are remarkable tales told in a 
remarkable fashion. Beneath the rol- 
licking humor and matter-of-fact atti- 
tude there is a tenseness difficult to de- 
scribe. The citation of each man, drafted 
in the cold, military manner, precedes 
his story. 

Mr. Hopper also includes a complete 
list of those men who were awarded the 
medal during the World War. 
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Officers last commissioned in the grades 
indicated: 

Col. Thos. M. Clinton. 

Lt. Col. Arthur Racicot. 

Maj. Wm. G. Hawthorne. 

Capt. Frank 8S. Flack. 

ist Lt. Chas. L. Fike. 

Officers last to make number in the 
grades indicated: 

Col. Jas. T. Buttrick. 

Lt. Col. Tom D. Barber. 

Maj. Chas. A. Wynn. 

Capt. Henry F. Adams. 

Ist Lt. Chas. G. Meints. 


MARINE CORPS CHANGES 


NOVEMBER 14, 1929. 
Chf. Mar. Gnr. William J. Holloway. detached 

MB, NS, Cavite, P. I., to MB, Parris Island, S. C. 
The following named officers have been pro- 

moted to the grades indicated: 
Major General Smedley D. Butler. 
Major General (temporary) Logan Feland. 
Brigadier General Robert H. Dunlap. 


NOVEMBER 15, 1929. 
No changes were announced. 


NOVEMBER 16, 1929. 
No changes were announced. 


NOVEMBER 18, 1929. 
Captain Clarence H. Medairy, detached Second 
Brigade, Nicaragua, to MB, Quantico, Va., via 
first available Government conveyance. 
lst Lt. John A. McShane, detached Second Bri- 
gade, Nicaragua, to MB, Quantico, Va., via first 
available Government conveyance. 
Ist Lt. Robert G. Hunt, detached MCB, - NOB, 
San Diego, Calif.. to Second Brigade, Nicaragua, 
via Army transport scheduled to sail from San 
Francisco, Calif.. on or about November 27th. 
2nd Lt. Kenneth H. Cornell, detached MCB, 
NOB, San Diego, Calif.. to MD, RS, DB, San 
Diego, Calif. 
2nd Lt. Marshall C. Levie, resignation accepted 
to take effect December 2nd. 
NOVEMBER 19, 1929. 
Captain Samuel J. Bartlett, detached MB, NYd, 
Philadelphia, Pa., to Second Brigade. Nicaragua. 
via the SS “Colombia,"’ scheduled to sail from 
New York, N. Y., on or about November 28th. 
Captain John H. Fay. upon reporting of relief 
detached MD, RS. NYd, New York. N. Y., to 
Second Brigade. Nicaragua, via the SS ‘“‘Ecuador,” 
scheduled to sail from New York, N. Y., on or 
about December 12. 
Captain Frederick E. Stack, detached MB, NYd. 
Philadelphia, Pa., to Second Brigade, Nicaragua, 
via the SS ‘“Venezuela,"’ scheduled to sail from 
New York, N. Y., on or about December 28th 
lst Lt. Brownlo I. Byrd, detached First Brigade. 
Haiti, to MB, Parris Island, S. C., via first avail- 
able Government conveyance. 
Ist Lt. William W. Davidson. detached MB, 
Washington, D. C., to Second Brigade. Nicaragua. 
via the SS “Colombia,” scheduled to sail from 
New York, N. Y., on or about November 28th. 
Ist Lt. Lyman G. Miller, detached MB, NAS, 
Lakehurst, N. J.. to Second Brigade, Nicaragua, 
via the SS “Colombia.’’ scheduled to sail from 
New York, N. Y., on or about November 28th. 
Ist Lt. Adolph Stahlberger, upon reporting of 
relief detached MD, RS, NYd, Boston, Mass., to 
Second Brigade, Nicaragua, via the SS “Ecuador,” 
scheduled to sail from New York, N. Y., on or 
about December 12th. 
lst Lt. Maxwell H. Mizell, detached MB. Quan- 
tico, Va.. to Second Brigade. Nicaragua, via the 
SS “Colombia,”’ scheduled to sail from New York, 
N. Y., on or about November 28th. 
2nd Lt. Allan C. Koonce, assigned to duty at 
MCB, NOB, San Diego, Calif 
NOVEMBER 20, 1929. 
No changes were announced. 


NOVEMBER 21, 1929. 
Captain Thomas B. Gale, APM, assigned to duty 
with MD, AL, Peiping. China. 
Captain Leo F. S. Horan, detached Headquar- 
ters Recruiting District of Cleveland. Cleveland, 
Ohio, to MB, NOB. Hampton Roads, Va. 
Captain George W. Shearer, detached Second 
Brigade, Nicaragua, to MB, Parris Island, S. C., 
via first available conveyance. 
Ist Lt. Robert H. Rhoads. detached First Bri- 
gade, Haiti, to AS, ECEF, MB, Quantico, Va., via 
first available Government conveyance. 
lst Lt. Charles Connette, detached Fourth Regi- 
ment. China. Department of the Pacific via 
the USS “Chaumont.”’ scheduled to sail from 
Manila, P. L., on or about November 24th. 
Chf. Qm. Clk. Eugene B. Mimms, assigned to 
duty with MD. AL, Peiping, China. 
NOVEMBER 22, 1929. 
No changes were announced. 


NOVEMBER 23, 1929. 
No changes were announced. 
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NOVEMBER 25. 1929 


Ist Lt. Harry E. Le i. detached Fourth Regi- 
mer na. to Dep er t via 
the USS n luled to il from 
Shanghai. t November 18th 

ist Lt. R rd H. Schubert. detached Second 
Brigade, Nica la MB, Quantico, Va 
NOVEMBER 26, 1929 

Lt.-C« Hamilton D. South, detached Garde 
d'Hai Port Prince H to Headquarters 
Marine Corp W D. ¢ for duty and 
to Nat Hospital. Washington, for treatment 

Major Jot A. Gray. « ched MCB, NOB. San 

‘ Diego, Cali o MB, NY fare land, Calif 

Major Theodore A. Secor, de red MCB, NOB, 
San Dies: Calif > MB Puget Sound, 
Wash 

Captain Leo F. S. Horan, detached MB, NOB, 
Hampton Roads. Va t Second Brigade, Nica- 

i. ragua, via the USS “Sirius scheduled to sail 
from Hampton Roads, Va., on or about December 
21st 

Ist Lt. Hayne D. Boyden, detached MB, Quan- 
tico, Va., to NAS, Pensacola, Fla., to report on 
December Ist 

lst Lt. Harold E. Rosecrans. detached MB, NYd, 

7 Puget Sound. Wash., to MD, RS, NYd, Puget 
Sound, Washington 
NOVEMBER 27, 1929 

No changes were announced 
NOVEMBER 29, 1929 

Lt.-Col. Harry O. Smith, detached MB, NYd. 


i 2nd Lt 
Quantico, 


No char 


DECEMBER 2, 1929 


Captain 
ME 


SS 


DECEMBE 


1 Brigade, 
Dece € 20th 
died 


on or a 


r. Ozabal 
NOB. Pear 


Nicaragua, 
to sail from New York, 


h 
sch 


via 


on November 


Evans, detached AS. ECEF., 
AS. Second Brigade. Nica- 
port eduled to sail from 
December 20th 
detached MB. 


trans- 
on 

if 
eduled to sail 
bout January 


stations 


Guam, via J n transport 
New York, N. Y., on or 
to San Fran o. Calif 
Iss “Chaumon scheduled 
neisco, Calif., on or about 
AS, ECEF, MB, Quan- 
James A. Stuart, MB, Parris Island, 
Raymond E. Hopper, AS. ECEF, MB, 
Va 
NOVEMBER 30, 1929 
were nnounced 
Harold D. Campbell, detached AS, 
3. Quantico, Va MB. NS. Guam, via 
mor scheduled to sail from San 
f < at Janua 13th 
Fra D. Creamer, de led as an As- 
jartern ter 
jarry B. Liversedge, detached MB, Quan- 
to MCB, NOB, San Diego. Calif 
Theodore B Millard. detached First 
ia » AS. MB, Quantico, Va., 
av le Government conveyance 
y Clk. Cleveland A. Voss, died on No- 
R 3, 1929 
Harvey B. Alban, detached Second Bri- 
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eade, Nicaragua, to Nicaraguan National Guard 
Detachment 

ist Lt. Henry T. Nicholas, detached Second Bri- 
gade, Nicaragua, to Nicaraguan National Guard 
Detachment 

Ist Lt. Amor L. Sims, detached Second Brigade, 
Nicaragua, to Nicaraguan National Guard De- 
tachment. 

2nd Lt. John H. Griebel, detached Fourth Regi- 
ment, China, to MB, NYd, New York, N. Y. 

Qm. Clk. Ray O'Toole, on December 15th de- 
tached MB, NYd, Puget Sound, Wash., to Asiatic 
Station, via the USS “Chaumont,”’ scheduled to 
sail from San Francisco, Calif., on or about Jan 
7th 


DECEMBER 4, 1929 

No changes were announced. 
DECEMBER 5, 1929. 

Brig. Gen. Cyrus S. Radford, QM, retired as 
of December 26, 1929. 

Major Paul A. Capron, AQM, detailed as an 
Assistant Quartermaster. 

Captain William W. Ashurst, detached MB, 


NYd, Philadelphia 
2nd Lt 
tached MB, 
Charleston, 
Chf. Mar 


Pa., to MB, Quantico, Va. 
Thomas C. Perrin, on December 9th de- 
NYd, Boston, Mass., to MB, NYd, 
Ss. C. 

Gnr. Silas M. Bankert, detached MB, 


Norfolk NYd, Portsmouth, Va., to Headquarters 
Marine Corps, Washington, D. C., for duty, and 
to Naval Hospital, Washington, D. C., for treat- 


ment 


DECEMBER 6, 1929. 
No changes were announced. 


DECEMBER 7, 1929. 

Captain Hans O. Martin, detached MD, NP, 
NYd. Mare Island, Calif., to MB, NYd, Mare 
Island, Calif. 

Ist Lt. Herbert C. Bluhm, assigned to duty with 


MD, NP, NYd, Mare Island, Calif. 

2nd Lt. Frank C. Croft, on or about December 
20th detached AS, WCEF, NAS, San Diego, Calif., 
to NAS. Pensacola, Fla. 


2nd Lt. Verne J. McCaul, on or about December 
20th, detached AS, WCEF, NAS, San Diego, Calif., 
to NAS, Pensacola, Fla 

2nd Lt. Kenneth H. Weir, on or about Decem- 
ber 20th, detached AS. WCEF, NAS, San Diego, 
Calif., to NAS, Pensacola, Fla. 
DECEMBER 9, 1929. 

No changes were announced. 


DECEMBER 10, 1929. 
Captain Julian P. Brown, assigned to duty with 


the Fourth Regiment, China. 
Captain John M. Tildsley, assigned to duty 
with the Fourth Regiment, China 


st Lt. Charles J. Lohmiller, detached Second 
Brigade, Nicaragua, to MB, NYd, New York, N. Y., 
for duty, and to Naval Hospital, New York, N. Y., 
for treatment. 

2nd Lt. Allen C. Koonce, detached MCB, NOB, 
San Diego, Calif., to AS, WCEF, NAS, San Diego, 
Calif 

2nd Lt 
Brigade, 


Thomas G 
Nicaragua, 


McParland, detached Second 
to AS, WCEF, NAS, San 


Diego, Calif., via first available Government con- 
veyance 
Mar. Gnr. Walter L. Pounders, appointed a Ma- 


rine Gunner 
ond Brigade, Nicaragua. 
DECEMBER 11, 1929 
Major Harold H. Utley, detached Second Bri- 
gade, Nicaragua, to MB, NYd, New York, N. Y., 
via first available Government conveyance 
Captain Carl S. Schmidt, detached Department 
of the Pacific to Headquarters Marine Corps, 
Washington. D. C 


and assigned to duty with AS, Sec- 


Captain Clifford O. Henry, detached Second 
Brigade, Nicaragua, to Headquarters Marine 
Corps, Washington, D. C., via the USS “Vega” 
which sailed from Corinto on December 9th. 

Ist Lt. William J. Mosher, detached Second 
Brigade, Nicaragua, to MB, Parris Island, 8. C., 


January, 1930 


via the USS “Vega,” 
on December 9th. 


which sailed from Corinto 


Ist Lt. William W. Orr, detached Second Bri- 
gade, Nicaragua, to MB, NYd, Washington, D 
C., via the USS “Vega’’ which sailed from Co- 


rinto on December 9th. 


RECENT GRADUATES OF THE MARINE CORPS 
INSTITUTE, WASHINGTON, D. C. 


Capt. Oliver Albert Dow—Bookkeeping and Ac- 
counting 

Capt. Maurice Gardner Holmes—Spanish. 

Capt. James Frederick Moriarty—Bookkeeping 
and Accounting. 

Ist Lt. Floyd Wesley Bennett—Spanish. 

2nd Lt. James Snedeker—Spanish. 

Set. Maj. Lombard Thomas Hayward-—-Complete 
Automobile. 

Set. John Joseph Angel 

Sgt. Marcel Joseph Wiart 

Cpl. Michael Philip Barry—Spanish. 

Cpl. Sam William Fort—aAviation Engines. 

Cpl. Julius Jalickee—Mason's Special. 


Short Chemistry. 
Poultry Farming. 


Cpl. Edwin Peterson—Spanish. 
Cpl. Theodore Raymond Stewart—Spanish. 
Cpl. Theodore Roosevelt Taylor—Automobile. 


Cpl. Eli Franklin Young—Good English. 


Pfc. Robert Egermont Greene—Selected Sub- 
jects. 
Pfc. Wayman Homer Imus—Warrant Officers’. 


Pfc. John William Leibe—Electrical Eng. Wir- 
ing Div. 
Pfc. Robert Eugene Smith 
Pvt. Frank Parsons Craig—French. 
Pvt. Louis Victor Givvin—Salesmanship. 
Pvt. Ben Carr Key—Railway Postal Clerk. 
Pvt. Leslie Ellsworth Lahr—aAviation Engines. 
Pvt. Leslie Randolph Ralphs—Diesel Engines. 
Pvt. Herman Francis Robinson—Poultry Farm- 
ing. 
Pvt. Lynn Arthur Rodolph 
Pvt. Stanley Joseph Sabala—Electrical 
Wiring Div. 
Pvt. Earl Franklin Whitmore—aAviation Engines 


Poultry Farming. 


Aviation Engines. 
Eng. 


GRADUATES OF CORRESPONDENCE COURSES, 
MARINE CORPS SCHOOLS, QUANTICO, VA. 


lst Lt. F. S. Chappelle, USMC—Infantry Ad- 
vanced. 

2nd Lt. J. Greibel, USMC—Infantry Co. Offi- 
cers’. 

Capt. L. A. Houchin, FMCR—Infantry Basic. 

2nd Lt. H. M. Keller, FMCR—Infantry Basic. 

Stf.-Set. H. M. Oliver, USMC—Quartermaster 
Dept. Basic. 

2nd Lt. H. Sigmund, VMCR—lInfantry Basic. 


lst Lt. W. B. W. Stroup, FMCR—Infantry Basic. 
Major J. L. Underhill, USMC—-PField Artillery 
Btry. Officers’. 


DEATHS 


McREYNOLDS, Charles Stevens, 
vember 11, 1929, at Diriamba, 
of kin: Mrs. Nettie I. McReynolds, 
“R” Street, N. W., Washington, D. C 

BARTLETT, Samuel Johnson, Captain, died No- 
vember 26, 1929, of disease, at Philadelphia, 
Penna. Next of kin: Mrs. Annie K. Bartlett, 
mother, Mooresville, Ala. 

VOSS, Cleveland August, Chief Pay Clerk, died 
November 29, 1929, of disease, at the U. 5S. 
Naval Hospital, Washington, D. C. Next of kin: 
Mrs. Elizabeth Voss, 26 Iowa Circle, Washing- 
ton, D. C. 

BELT, Charles Montgomery, Private, died No- 
vember 13, 1929, of injuries received in fall from 
motorcycle, at the U. S. Naval Hospital, An- 
napolis, Md. Next of kin: Mrs. Mary Elizabeth 
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Skeen. mother, 1743 East Carswell St., Balti- 
more. Md 

GOUDEAU, John Ney, Private, died November 2, 
1929. of disease, at the U. S. Naval Hospital. 


San Diego, Calif. Next of kin; John F. Gou- 
de father, 416 South Glass St., Los Angeles, 


LANNING, Lawrence Harold, Private, First Class, 
died November 27, 1929, of disease, at the U. S 
Naval Hospital, Pearl Harbor, T. H. Next of 
kin: Mrs. Annie Lanning, mother, 1420 Brooks 
Ave.. San Diego, Calif. 

MARTIN, Jesse Dean, Private, died November 11, 
1929. of self-inflicted gunshot wound, at LaRosa, 
Calif. Next of kin: William D. Martin, father, 
114 Spencer St., Modesto, Calif. 

LICARIONE, Giacinto, First Class Musician, re- 
tired. died November 18, 1929, of disease, at 
his home, 1121 Pennsylvania Ave., S. E., Wash- 


ington. D. C. Next of kin: Mrs. Maggie Licar- 
ione. wife, of the same address. 
RICKER. John Henry, Gunnery Sergeant, re- 


tired. died November 19, 1929, as the result of 
a fall at the U. S. Naval Hospital, Washington. 
Dd. C Next of kin: Mrs. Mary A. Seebright, 
aunt, 1361 “H” Street, N. E., Washington, D. C. 


NAVAL TRANSPORT SAILINGS 

CHAUMONT—Sailed Guam 29 November for 
Honolulu. Due Honolulu 9 Dec., leave 9 Dec.; ar- 
rive San Diego 17 Dec., leave 19 Dec.; arrive San 
Francisco 21 December (via San Pedro). Will 
leave Mare Island 7 January for the Asiatic on 
the following itinerary: Arrive San Francisco 7 
Jan., leave 8 Jan.; arrive San Pedro 9 Jan., leave 
10 Jan.; arrive San Diego 11 Jan., leave 13 Jan.; 
arrive Honolulu 20 Jan., leave 21 Jan.; arrive 
Guam 1 Feb., leave 3 Feb.; arrive Manila 8 Feb- 
ruary Will leave Manila about 10 March for 
San Francisco. 

HENDERSON—Sailed Guam 29 November for 
Manila. Due Manila 5 December. Will leave Ma- 
nila 9 January; arrive Guam 14 Jan., leave 15 
Jan.; arrive Honolulu 24 Jan., leave 25 Jan.; ar- 
rive San Diego 1 Feb., leave 4 Feb.; arrive San 
Francisco 6 Feb. (via San Pedro). Will proceed 
to the Navy Yard, Mare Island, for overhaul. 

KITTERY—Sailed Guantanamo 3 Dec. for Port 
au Prince, due Port au Prince 4 Dec., leave 5 
Dec.; arrive Cape Haitien 6 Dec., leave 7 Dec.; 
arrive San Juan 9 Dec., leave 9 Dec.; arrive St. 
Thomas 10 Dec., leave 11 Dec.; arrive Hampton 
Roads 16 December. Leave Hampton Roads 5 
February on the following schedule: Arrive Guan- 
tanamo 10 Feb., leave 11 Feb.; arrive Port au 
Prince 12 Feb., leave 13 Feb.; arrive Cape Haitien 
14 Feb., leave 15 Feb.; arrive San Juan 17 Feb., 
leave 17 Feb.; arrive St. Thomas 18 Feb., leave 
19 Feb.; arrive Hampton Roads 24 February. 

Will leave Hampton Roads 24 January for the 
West Indies on the following itinerary: Arrive 
Guantanamo 29 Jan., leave 30 Jan.; arrive Port 
au Prince 31 Jan., leave 1 Feb.; arrive Cape 
Haitien 2 Feb., leave 3 Feb.; arrive San Juan 
5 Feb., leave 5 Feb.; arrive St. Thomas 6 Feb., 
leave 7 Feb.; arrive Hampton Roads 12 February. 

NITRO—Arrived Bremerton 26 November. Will 
leave Bremerton 3 Dec.; arrive Mare Island 6 
Dec., leave 16 Dec arrive San Pedro 17 Dec., 
leave 21 Dec.; arrive San Diego 22 Dec., leave 2 
Jan.; arrive Corinto 9 Jan., leave 9 Jan.; arrive 
Canal Zone 12 Jan., leave 14 Jan.; arrive Hamp- 
ton Roads 20 Jan., leave 25 Jan.; arrive New York 
26 January for overhaul. 

PATOKA—Arrived Hampton Roads 24 Novem- 
ber. Will leave Hampton Roads 5 Dec.; arrive 
Harbor Island 13 Dec., leave 14 Dec.; arrive 
Hampton Roads 22 December, leave 8 Jan.; arrive 
Beaumont, Texas, 16 Jan., leave 18 Jan.; arrive 
Portsmouth, N. H., 27 Jan., leave 29 Jan.; arrive 
Boston 3 Feb. for overhaul. 

RAMAPO—Arrived Manila 1 December. Will 
leave Manila 13 December, arrive San Pedro 9 
January. Scheduled to leave San Pedro about 21 
January for Manila. 

SALINAS—Sailed Balboa 3 December, due San 
Pedro 16 Dec., leave 18 Dec.; arrive Corinto 2 
Dec., leave 28 Dec.; arrive Canal Zone 31 Dec., 
leave 2 Jan.; arrive Hampton Roads 10 January. 

SAPELO—Sailed Manila 19 November for San 
Pedro. Due 18 December. Will leave San Pedro 
20 Dec.; arrive Corinto 30 Dec., leave 30 Dec.; 
arrive Canal Zone 2 Jan., leave 14 Jan.: arrive 
Guantanamo 17 Jan., leave 19 Jan.; arrive Beau- 
mont 25 Jan., leave 27 Jan.; arrive Hampton 
Roads 4 Feb. 

SIRIUS—Arrived Camden. N. J., 30 November. 
Scheduled to leave Philadelphia 7 Dec.. arrive 
Hampton Roads 8 December. Will leave Hampton 
Roads 21 December for West Coast and Honolulu 
on the following itinerary: Arrive Canal Zone 28 
Dec., leave 30 Dec.; arrive Corinto 2 Jan., leave 
2 Jan.; arrive San Diego 12 Jan., leave 14 Jan.; 
arrive San Pedro 15 Jan., leave 16 Jan.; arrive 
Puget Sound 20 Jan., leave 28 Jan.; arrive Hono- 
lulu 7 Feb., leave 13 Feb.; arrive Mare Island 22 
Feb., leave 3 Mar.; arrive San Pedro 4 March, 
leave 5 March; arrive San Diego 6 March, leave 
8 March; arrive Corinto 18 March, leave 18 
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March; arrive Canal Zone 21 March, leave 23 
March; arrive Hampton Roads 30 March, leave 7 
April; arrive New York 8 April. Will proceed to 
the Navy Yard for overhaul. 

VEGA—Sailed San Diego 1 Dec., due Corinto 9 
Dec., leave 9 Dec.; arrive Canal Zone 12 Dec., 
leave 14 Dec.; arrive Hampton Roads 21 Dec.. 
leave 3 Jan.; arrive Philadelphia 4 Jan., leave 8 
Jan.; arrive New York 9 January, leave 9 Jan.; 
arrive Newport 15 Jan., leave 16 Jan.; arrive 
Boston 17 January. 

BRAZOS—Arrived Port Arthur 3 December. 

BRIDGE—Arrived New York 19 November. 

ARCTIC—Arrived San Diego 23 November. 

CUYAMA—Arrived Bremerton 10 October. 

NECHES--Sailed Corinto 28 Nov., for San Pedro. 

KANAWHA—Arrived Bremerton 12 September. 

PECOS—Arrived Manila 1 October. 


AROUND THE WORLD 
WITH THE U.S. MARINES 


(Continued from page 14) 


sad loss, as most of the Marines had been 
assigned to the second trip of this boat 
in case of “abandon ship.” 

We arrived at Bombay on July 1, and 
the “guard of the day” was kept very 
busy for a few days rendering honors. 
The British joined in with the Ameri- 
can colony and gave us a most enjoy- 
able July Fourth. 

As the old monsoon was still raging 
strong, our captain decided to change our 
original schedule, and instead of going 
directly to Aden, Arabia, we ran up the 
west coast of India to Karachi, where 
we arrived on July 13. 

We found Karachi to be a very barren 
place, with little signs of vegetation, 
terribly hot and no rain for one year. 
Lying as it does in the middle of the 
“Sind Desert,” it is well named the 
“Oven of India.” We felt very sorry 
for the British troops quartered there, 
and it was with no feeling of regret that 
we pulled out on July 15, bound for 
Aden. 

The trip to Aden was, by far, the worst 
that we had, bucking a terrific monsoon 
for 1,400 miles through the Arabian Sea, 
and with scarcely enough water and coal 
to last out the trip, not to mention a 
searcity of food, for there was nothing 
to be had at Karachi. Everyone became 
sea sick and vere just barely able to 
stand watches. The “Black gang” in the 
engine room. suffered most, trying 
desperately to keep the old engines rock- 
ing along. Our chief engineer, ex- 
hausted with nursing his ancient engines, 
became a shadow of his former self. 
One afternoon, while sitting on the quar- 
terdeck, with his parrot in his hands, 
he fell asleep, only to awaken and find 
that his parrot had deserted him, and 
flown away to sea. The poor fellow was 
heartbroken, and then it developed that 
the parrot had been a great pet of his 
wife, and he had strict instructions from 
her about getting the bird safely home. 
We tried to comfort him, and even in- 
vented a lot of excuses to offer his wife 
over the sudden disappearance of the 
bird, but he could not be consoled. While 
at mess that evening a sudden commo- 
tion was heard on deck, and the parrot 
came staggering down the ladder into 
the chief's arms. He was overjoyed. 

Sometime during this trip the U. S. S. 
“Sacramento” and the U. S. S. “Ashe- 
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ville” passed us and tried vainly to com 
municate with us, but we never saw 
them nor heard them, we had no radio. 
We finally arrived at Aden on July 235. 

We found Aden to be almost as deso- 
late as Karachi. We encountered sand 
storms and terrific heat ashore, espe 
cially in the old city of Aden, where the 
large and ancient wells are located. 
These wells were the chief points of in- 
terest, and at all hours of the day one 
could see natives lined up at the welis 
waiting to buy water. The U. S. S. 
“Sapelo” came in and anchored along 
side of us here, bringing American ciga 
rettes, news of the pay bill, and 15,000 
tons of water, all of which were very 
welcome. 

We sailed from Aden on July 26, pass 
ing the U. S. S. “Blackhawk” and a divi 
sion of destroyers that night in the Red 
Sea. We found the Red Sea to be “red 
hot,” and our ship’s various mascots 
suffered so much from heat that most of 


them, including the doctor’s monkey, 
jumped overboard. However, the engi 
neer’s parrot and “Khaki,” the little 


mongrel dog mascot of the Marines, 
stayed aboard. 

We began our trip through the Suez 
Canal on August 2. It was slow work, 
as we had to tie up to the side of the 
canal every time we sighted another 
ship. The canal was too narrow to allow 
two ships to pass in the channel. Hav 
ing passed through the canal, we arrived 
at Port Said, Egypt, on August 3, and 
liberty parties shoving off for 
Cairo, Jerusalem, and Bethlehem. Those 
of us who went to Cairo had an enjoy- 
able trip, after getting past the customs 
officials at Port Said, who insisted that 
we pay duty on the cigarettes that we 
had brought along to smoke. Ably as 
sisted by “Said Ali,” our dragoman, we 
saw the sights of Cairo, including the 
King’s Palace, the Mosque of Mohammed 
Ali; across the Nile River to the pyra- 


began 


mids and the sphinx; to Memphis, home 
of Cleopatra, and the Zoological Gar 


dens. Cairo is a most interesting old 
city. 

We got 
August 8, 


through the 


Gibralter on 
smooth trip 


underway for 
had a_ very 
Mediterranean Sea and ar 
rived at “Gib” on August 17, where we 
found the British ships “Hood,” “Re 
pulse,” and “Vindicitive,” and the Ameri 
can Nautical Training Ship “Newport.” 
Here we also found mail from home 

our first for several months. While at 
Gibralter we had a baseball game with 
the “Newport” cadets, who beat us. We 
attended a bull fight at La Linea; 
climbed as far up the rock of Gibralter 
as the British would allow, and had the 
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unusual experience of rescuing one of 
our Marines from a Spanish jail. This 
Marine happened to be our ship’s cook, 
and we could not think of leaving him 
behind. 

We left Gibralter on August 22, bound 
for the Azores. While off the coast of 
Portugal we encountered rough weather, 
and the steering gear went out of com- 
mission along with the starboard en- 
gine. We had to slow down to five knots 
and finally limped into Porto del Gada 
on August 28. This was the end for a 
while of our cruising under our own 
steam. In our disabled condition it was 
impossible to cross the Atlantic, and the 
engines could not be repaired locally. 

On August 3 we sighted a queer look- 
ing boat cruising into the harbor, and 
upon investigation found it to be the 
“Quest,” flagship of Sir Ernest Shackle 
ton, who had died trying to reach the 
South Pole. The ship was on its way 
back to England and had just arrived 
from Cape Town, South Africa. Condi- 
tions aboard that ship were very piti- 
ful. Of the full crew which originally 
left England, only a very few remained, 
hardly enough to navigate the ship, and 
they were entirely out of food. 

Finally the U. S. S. “Sapelo” came 
along with orders to tow us back to the 
United States. Having come half way 
around the world, through typhoons, and 
monsoons, we were now to suffer the 
humiliation of being towed home. How- 
ever, this is no small feat in itself, as 
we soon found out, and more than once 
we were afraid the tow line would break 
and leave us adrift in mid-Atlantic. 

Off Nantucket shoal lightship, on Sep- 
tember 19, the “Sapelo” cast off the tow 
line and we hobbled into the navy yard 
at Portsmouth, New Hampshire, at 5:00 
a. m., September 20, 1921, ending our 
long cruise around the world. The old 
“Wilmington” is now being used as a 
training ship for the Ohio Naval Militia 
on the Great Lakes. 


CAPTAIN KIDD OF THE 
UNDERGROUND 


(Continued from page 3) 


chamber containing Ah Ho. After a little 
he found a bolt. This he drew back noise- 
lessly. Imperceptibly at first he pushed 
in a door. A gleam of light caught his 
eye, and he stopped to listen. There was 
absolute silence. A twentieth of an inch, 
a tenth, a half, and then an inch, the 
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aperture grew. He saw one wall of the 
room, the door, and finally Ah Ho. The 
girl was crouching in a listening attitude, 
her face turned toward the hold of the 
ship. Captain Kidd knew that she had 
heard the shots. 

“Chinkey,” he 
“Chinkey!” 

At the sound of his voice the girl's 
white face turned straight toward him. 
She uttered no sound, but terror was 
rooted in her big dark eyes. Those eyes 
puzzled Captain Kidd. He could not see 
her face distinctly, but the eyes fasci 
nated him. He could not remember hav 
ing seen a Chinese girl with eyes like 
Ah Ho’s. 

“Don’t you be afraid, Chinkey,” he 
said soothingly, thrusting his head and 
shoulders out into the room. “They think 
they’ve got us, but they ain’t!” He pulled 
himself through, and sprang to the door. 
As he shot the bolt which secured it 
from the inside, he heard a distant crash. 
“That’s the cabin door, Chinkey,” he 
cried. He ran to Ah Ho, and picked her 
up in his strong arms as if she had been 
a child. “We’ll fool ‘em yet, Chinkey, 
an’ there won’t be nobody left to tell 
how we did it!” 

As he carried her under the swinging 
lamp, Ah Ho’s veil fell aside, and Cap- 
tain Kidd caught a glimpse of her face. 
“The deuce, Chinkey! You are pretty, 
s’elp me, you are!” he exclaimed. He 
thrust her through the trap, and fol- 
lowed after. “It’s darker’n seven devils, 
ain’t it?” he asked. “Where’s your hand, 
Chinkey?” He squeezed past her and 
groped under the cape of the long coat 
which the agents of the underground had 
furnished her, until her little trembling 
fingers lay gripped in his big palm; then 
he gently pulled the girl after him. 

Back of him he heard voices echoing 
in the passageway. “They've found the 
trap!” he whispered. “God, what a 
chance to even up!” For a moment his 
blood burned with a desire to turn and, 
in the narrow passage, wreak vengeance 
upon those who had overcome him by 
treachery. He leveled his revolver over 
Ah Ho’s head and held it there, with Ah 
Ho trembling close up against him, until 
he saw a streak of light at the other end. 

“They’re coming Chinkey,” he 
breathed. “Now we've got to hustle!” 

He continued down the passage until 
his outstretched hand touched a wall. 
Beyond this he could hear the throbbing 
of the ship’s engines. For a moment 
he listened to it, and for the sound of 
voices behind. “They think I’m layin 
for ’em in the passage,” he whispered 
joyfully. “They don’t dare follow us, 
Chinkey!” He dropped Ah Ho’s hand, 


called in a low voice. 
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and ran his fingers over the wall until 
they found a lock. Slowly he drew the 
bolt. Then with a sudden thrust of his 


shoulder he burst open the door, and his 
tense face stared out over his pistol bar- 
rel into the glare of the engine room. 
Hopefully his eyes sought for Stetson 
and Billy. Both were gone, and in Stet- 
son’s place he saw one of the men who 
had come with the matron. There was 
promise of deadly accuracy in Captain 
Kidd’s aim, and the revenue man threw 
up his arms without delay. The smug- 
gler grinned approvingly as he came out, 
with Ah Ho close behind. 

“Guess you'd better git out,” he in- 
vited. “That’s the best way.” He nodded 
toward the passage. There was a dan- 
gerous glitter in the eyes behind the gun, 
and the officer obeyed. “Tell your 
friends I’m down here waitin’ for ’em,” 
said Captain Kidd as he slammed the 
door. In an instant he had whirled upon 
Ah Ho. “Quick—this way!” he cried. 
He caught her almost roughly, and half 
dragged her to a partly open door aft of 
the engines, through which he thrust 
her ahead of him. The girl stumbled and 
fell over a pile of litter, but her cam- 
panion seemed not to have noticed the 
mishap. Ah Ho could hear him tugging 
at a heavy object, and soon she saw him 
roll something big and round out through 
the door. He came back like a shadow, 
and a second and a third object were 
rolled after the first. Then there came 
the crashing of an ax, the rattle of shat- 
tered glass, and a moment later utter 
darkness, as Captain Kidd sprang back 
and closed the door. 

“It’s done, Chinkey!” he cried, grop- 
ing for her. “It’s done!” 

Ah Ho stretched up her hands, and 
Captain Kidd gathered her close in his 
arms. “They’ve got all that’s coming to 
‘em, now, Chinkey!” he continued ex- 
citedly. “Smell it, girl! D’ ye smell it?” 
He sniffed the air, already impregnated 
with a biting, unpleasant odor. “They’re 
earb’ys of acid, Chinkey! I figgered this 
was comin’ some day!” He left her 
standing, and with the butt of his re- 
volver hammered upon metal in the side 
of the hull. Soon he had driven back a 
number of hooks, and now swung open a 
port as large as one of the traps through 
which they had escaped. 

“See the stars out there, Chinkey?” 
he whispered, making room for Ah Ho 
at his side. “Well, you’n me’ll soon be 
as free i 

At the head of the engine room he 
could hear the excited shouts of men. 
But they came no nearer. Even Ah Ho 
knew why. Through the cracks of the 
cubby room door the acid fumes were 
pouring stronger each moment. The 
girl coughed, and clutched Captain Kidd’s 
arm. The light from outside shone upon 
her upturned face, and there the man 
read something of what was passing in 
her soul. He realized for the first time 
that this was all a great mystery to her, 
and that she could only guess at the 
significance of the shots ashore, the hur- 
ried flight to the vessel, and his actions 
now. But she trusted him. He could see 
that in her eyes. Her mouth was round 
and red, like a rose, Captain Kidd 
thought, even in that moment, and he 
saw it tremble as he looked down into 
her face. 


“Chinkey, d’ye know, I’m beginning to 
have a deuced chummy feeling for you,” 
“You're a game little girl, if 


he said. 


you are a Chink; and I swear I'll feel a 
bit rummy when I deiiver you to that 
yellow-skinned old cuss who’s buying 
you over there!” He stuck his head out 
of the port and looked up. The aft boat 
was swinging low in her davits. By 
hoisting himself partly through the open- 
ing, Captain Kidd reached an iron ring 
under the rail of the ship, and drew 
himself cautiously out until his free hand 
gripped the falls. For a few moments 
he listened, almost ceasing to breathe. 
Amidships he heard the crash of an ax 
and voices came to him indistinctly. But 
the stern of the smuggler seemed de- 
serted. Unlooping the falls, he held the 
ropes taut while he retreated through 
the port. Then, with arms and shoulders 
out, he lowered the boat until is swung 
within a foot of the water. 

“Chinkey!” he whispered. 

He slipped the ropes under the swing 
of the port door, and lifted Ah Ho 
through. As her feet touched the boat, 
he released his hold and climbed out him- 
self. He half hung in the port hole, 
listening for the explosion which he knew 
would come soon, until the fumes of the 
acid drove him down. Crouching beside 
Ah Ho, he loosed the falls, and the small 
boat plunged into the tumultuous trail 
of the ship, which dragged out behind 
like a molten river tossing in the face 
of the moon. A shout of triumph half 
rose in the throat of Captain Kidd, but 
when his lips parted it came only in a 
throttled, inarticulate cry. He leaned 
out until the crests of the waves swept 
their spray into his eyes. His lean, white 
face was alight with a passion as hard 
as the glint of the pistol barrel which 
reached out toward the Laura Spreck. 
The ship was dissolving into a shadow, 
and before it disappeared Captain Kidd 
longed to let those upon it know that he 
had beaten them. He thought of the 
woman who had betrayed him, and the 
desire became almost overwhelming. For 
a moment he hesitated, and in that mo- 
ment he fancied he heard a rumbling 
from where the lights were slipping 
away into the gloom of the night. When 
he was sure of it, he sprang up tall and 
gaunt between Ah Ho and the moon, and 
tossed his long arms over his head with 
a far-reaching cry of joy. Then he sat 
down, and Ah Ho crept to him and re- 
mained unnoticed for a time, crumpled 
in a little trembling heap at his feet. 
When the man turned from his lost ship, 
she was staring up at him. 

“Didn’t you hear it, Chinkey?” he 
asked. He leaned over and tilted the 
girl’s face up by placing his forefinger 
under her chin, much as if she had been 
a child. “Didn’t you hear it, Chinkey? 
That was the acid gettin’ next to the 
boiler fires! You’ll soon see it. Look!” 
He stretched out his arms, and Ah Ho 
drew herself up beside his knee to get 
the direction. “Mebby you’ve never seen 
anything like what’s going to happen,” 
he spoke reassuringly, “but don’t get 
scared. They’ll get off all right, be- 
cause there’s two rafts and another boat 
on board.” An understanding came to 
her that something was going to happen 
somewhere out in the gloom that shut 
out the vastness of the lake, and she 
watched for it with the tragic earnest- 
ness of the man. 


“It’s 
man. 
excitement. 


coming—soon!”” whispered the 
His words were tremulous with 
“It’s coming, Chinkey.” 
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A mile away a tiny red streak seemed 
to split the blackness. Ah Ho felt him 
twitch as though he had been stung. She 
turned her face to him instinctively, and 
when she looked back the red streak had 
grown into a lurid glare with twisting 
flashes of flame shooting sykward. And 
as those flames grew higher and higher 
and the glare spread until half the lake 
seemed lit up by it, she snuggled up 
close to Captain Kidd in her wonderment 
and terror, and the captain, opening both 
arms, held her so close that when all 
was over and only a dull glow lasted in 
the distance, Ah Ho was almost breath- 
less from the embrace. 

“She’s gone, Chinkey,” he said. For 
many minutes he remained silent, until 
even the glow was out of the sky; then 
he set Ah Ho down in the bottom of the 
boat and leaned over until his face was 
very near her own. “I’m going, too, 
Chinkey,” he continued. “I’ve got to. 
Everybody’ll know who Captain Kidd is 
now, an’ there’s fifty years o’ bars wait- 
ing for me if I go back there!” He 
swept an arm toward the American 
shore. “I’ll miss the old ship like the 
devil, but I don’t know but I’ll miss you 
you more, Chinkey.” 

Suddenly he reached out and took Ah 
Ho’s face in both of his hands. “Listen, 
Chinkey!” he cried. “In the sand over 
there on the point I’ve buried all I ever 
made—and it’s a plenty. The sand was 
safer’n banks, mind you, seeing as I was 
Cap’n Kidd, and I’m going for it—now! 
And when I get it I’m going to take you 
to a place away off there—so far up that 
it’s cold most all the year round, and 
then—and then, Chinkey 

He drew the girl’s face so close to his 
own that his lips touched it. “And then 
I’m going to teach you American, an’ 
you’re going to teach me Chink, an’ be- 
tween us I’m going to find out darned 
soon how bad you hate that yellow-hided 
cuss who bought you. An’ I reckon, 
Chinkey, that I’ve got enough to pay 
your family’s debt.” 

With a cherry heigh-ho, Captain Kidd 
unlocked the boat’s oars, turned his 
broad back upon Ah Ho, and struck out 
for the sand dunes of Point Pelee. 
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HANDSOME COMPENSATION 
“What did father say when you told 
him you were going to take me away 
from him?” 
“He seemed to feel his loss keenly at 
first, but I squared things with a good 
cigar.”—Tit-Bits. 


A real estate salesman of West Texas 
had just finished describing the glorious 
opportunities of that part of the coun 
try. “All West Texas needs to become 
the garden spot of the world is good peo 
ple and water,” he said. “Huh!” replied 
the prospect. “That’s all hell needs.” 

—American Mutual. 

The doctor smiled as he entered the 
room. 

“You look much better today.” 

“Yes. I followed the directions on 
your medicine bottle.” 

“What were they?’ 

“Keep the bottle tightly corked.” 

—Nehbelspalter. 


Old Gentleman (lost in a fog): “Any 


body here? Can you tell me where I 
am going?” A voice: “Yes, into the 
river. I’ve just climbed out!” 


—Globe and Laurel. 
A newcomer to town asked the law- 
yer, “Why do you have that sign up, ‘A. 


Fraud, Lawyer’? Why don’t you at 
least put in your first name?” 

The Lawyer: “That would be worse. 
My first name’s Adam.”—Pathfinder. 


Thief: “I hope you will be lenient with 
me, your worship. I have a good many 
dependent upon me for their support.” 

Magistrate: “Children?” 
Thief: “No, your honor, detectives.” 

—Blackpool Times. 


A deaf old lady went to live near one 
of the naval ports. Shortly afterwards 
a battleship fired a salute of ten guns. 
The old lady, who lived alone, got out 
of her chair, smoothed down.her dress, 
patted her hair, and said sweetly: “Come 
in.” —Tit-Bits. 

Piano Mover: “Think we can get it 
through this door?” 

Mrs. Groucher: “Certainly. Don’t we 
take in three Sunday papers through it 
every Sunday morning!”—Kablegram. 


| MME_D 


FROM THe, 


LIKE “FIRE AND BRIMSTONE” 

Villager: “I like your preaching, vicar. 
I learn a lot from your sermons.” 

Vicar: “I’m very glad to hear that.” 

Villager: “Yes; until I heard what you 
had to say on Sunday I always thought 
Sodom and Gommorrah were man and 
wife.”—Tit-Bits. 

Judge: “What brought you here?” 

Accused: “Two policemen.” 

Judge: “I don’t mean that—drunk, I 
suppose.” 

Accused: “Both of them.” 

—Lustige Blaetter. 


Squire Green: “Mandy, after I die, I 
wish you would marry Deacon Brown.” 

Mandy: “Why so, Hiram?” 

Squire: “Well the Deacon trimmed me 
on a horse trade once.”—Recruiter. 


Dentist (just off for a round of golf, 
to assistant): “If anyone should in- 
quire, Miss Brown, I’m away on busi- 
ness. I have eighteen cavities to fill this 
afternoon!”’—Kablegram. 


“Milady, there is a knight without.” 
“Without what, Meadows?” 
“Without the gate, Milady.” 
“Give him the gate, Meadows!” 
—P. H. Weekly. 


Mrs. Smith was on her first voyage 
across the ocean. 

“What's that down there?” 
the captain. 

“That’s the steerage, madam,” he re 


she asked 


plied. 
“Really!” exclaimed the woman, in 
surprise. “And does it take all these 


people to make the boat go straigh 
—Recruiter. 


Teacher (giving grammar lesson): 
“Try this sentence, ‘Take the cow out 
of the field.” What mood?” 

Bright Pupil: “The cow.” 

—Globe and Laurel. 


Young Lady—‘“I see your catalogue 
says you have 1000 pairs of shoes on 
hand.” 

Salesman—“That’s true Madam.” 

Young Lady—‘“Fine! try them on.” 

—T. S. News. 


THE END OF THE TRAIL 
“Need any more talent for your mo 
tion-picture dramas?” 
“We might use you. 
ence at acting without audiences?” 


Had any experi- 
“Acting without audiences is what 
brought me here.”—Stray Stories. 


Question: “What is the most outstand. | 


ing contribution that chemistry has 
given to the world?” 
Answer: “Blondes.”—Tit-Bits. 
Landlady: “And what’s wrong now?” 
Youthful Lodger: “I just wanted to 
say that I think you get too much mile 
age out of this roller towel.” 
—Recruiter. 


First Marine (at Belleau Wood): Are 
we going over the top tonight? 
Second Marine: Darned tootin’. 
First Marine: Damned Teuton! 
—Foreign Service. 


Teacher: “Johnnie, what does note 


mean?” 

Proverbial Johnnie: “It means girl.” 

Teacher: “What makes you think that, 
Johnnie ?” 

Proverbial Johnnie: “Well, the other 
day the nurse comes in and says to pa, 
‘it’s a girl,’ and pa says, ‘that’s a hell of 
a note’.’"—Exchange. 


Ole Olsen was hanging on to a strap 
in a street car, for dear life, but lost 
his balance when the car rounded a 
curve. He landed in the lap of a stout 
lady passenger. 

“Who do you think you are?” 
manded the offended female angrily. 

“Ay thot Ay bane a Swede,” chuckled 
Ole, “but now Ay bane a Laplander, Ay 
reckon.”—Exchange. 


de- 


“Where did you get the black eye, 
Bill?” 

“You know that lady down the street 
whose husband is in China?” 


“Well, he isn’t."—The Mailbag. 


Waiter: “Sir, when you eat here you 
need not dust off the plate.” 

Customer: “Beg pardon, foce of habit. 
I’m an umpire.”—Exchange. 


wo 
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HIS PRIVATE CAR 

\ laborer had been out of work for a 
lone time, but eventually he secured a 
position as bus conductor. 

On the morning of his first day’s duty 
the bus had gone a few miles when an 
inspector boarded it. The latter was 
surprised to find the vehicle empty, but 
the conductor explained that it had not 
stopped once since leaving the depot. 

“Has nobody tried to stop your bus? 
the inspector asked. 

“No, sir.” 

“Nobody put up their hand to you?” 

“Oh, yes,” returned the other, “there’s 
been a lot of folk wavin’ to me at vari- 
ous corners, but I ignored ’em. They 
wouldn’t speak when I was out o’ work.” 

—Kablegram. 


“We can’t ac- 


Recruiting Sergeant: 
cept you, you're flatfooted.” 
Applicant: “What difference does that 


make?” 
Recruiting Sergeant: “You can't 
hike.” 
Applicant: “Why, (blinkety- 


blank), I’ve just hiked in forty miles in 
order to enlist.” 
First Canibal (rushing 
hall): “Say, chef, is I late fo’ lunch?” 
“You sho is. Every buddy is eaten.” 
—Boston Transcript. 


into mess 


“Why does that Scotchman sign his 
telegrams to his best girl, ‘Xerxes’?” 

“He gets in two kisses that way, with- 
out paying for them.’”.—Adapted. 


Sonny Boy: Daddy, did Santa Claus 
come to see you when you were in the 
trenches ? 

Ex-Doughboy: He came all right, son, 
but some dumb M. P. wouldn’t let him 
through the line without a pass. 

—Foreign Service. 


Debutant: “Did you see that lovely 
Russian count?” 
Attache: “Is that an accomplishment 


for a grown man?”—A. & N. Journal. 

“Your uncle seems rather hard of hear- 
ing?” 

“Hard of hearing! Why, once he con- 
ducted family prayers kneeling on the 
cat!”—The Sentinel. 

Little Sniffleblister: “Uncle William, 
when are you going to play football 


again?” 

The Rich Uncle: “Why, I don’t play 
football. What makes you ask me that 
question?” 

Little Sniffleblister: “Well, Pop says 
that when you kick off we are going to 
get a brand new automobile and a 
house.” 
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WHY THEY GO TO CHURCH 

A soldier in barracks asked for ex- 
emption from Church Parade on the 
ground that he was an agnostic. The 
sergeant-major assumed an expression 
of innocent interest. “Don’t you believe 
in the Ten Commandments?” he asked 
mildly. 

“Not one, sir,” was the reply. 

“What! Not the rule about keeping 
the Sabbath?” 

“No, sir.” 

The sergeant-major smiled. “Ah, well, 
you’re the very man I’ve been looking 
for to scrub out the canteen.” 

—tTatler. 


How much to the station? 
Cabman: Two shillings, Sir. 
Sandy: Does that include the charge 
for my bags? 
Cabman: I’ll take those for nothing. 
Sandy: Excellent. Then I’ll walk. 
—Motor Life. 


Sandy: 


Boot: “Say, Sarge, you remember the 
bayonet I lost?” 

Sarge: “Yes; what about it?” 

Boot: “Well, I found it.” 

Sarge: “Where?” 

Boot: “On the pay roll.”—C.M.W. 


It was many years ago, in the days of 
old clipper ships. Two fishermen’s wives 
were working on the nets while the win- 
ter gale blew fiercely outside. 

“God pity the poor sailors on a night 
like this,” said one. 

“God pity them nothing,” said the 
other. “Everything sets snug for the 
night, with them setting in the lee of 
the long boat, smoking their pipes, drink- 
ing their toddy of rum, telling yarns of 
how they kiss your daughter and my 
daughter and even you and I for all I 
know. God.pity them nothing. Large 
ropes and small blocks, light winds and 
variable, that’s what gets ’em.” 

—Selected. 

Proud Mamma: “We're all happy to- 
day, Olga, because my brother is coming 
home. He’s been at Yale you know.” 

Olga: “Yas, aye know, aye got broder 
he been in yail three times.”—Ballast. 
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HEARTS SWELLED, ALL RIGHT 

Sunday Visitor: “What a beautiful 
spot! The view, the buildings, every- 
thing is perfect! How the hearts of 
these cadets must swell as they stand 
out on the parade ground, knowing that 
they are the admired center of all eyes. 
Even this rain could not stop such men.” 
(To hurrying cadet) “Can you tell me 
what that loud cheering is in the bar- 
racks?” 

Cadet: “Whoopee! They’ve called off 
p-rade!”—The Pointer. 


Post Commander: The Adjutant has 
been advised of the recent marriage of 
one of our comrades. It has been our 
custom to observe such events in an ap- 
propriate manner. Have you any sug- 
gestions? 

Absent-minded Member: 
firing squad!— 


Taps and a 
Foreign Service. 

“Mamma,” said Henry, 6 years of age, 
“does Santa Claus get his sleigh on 
Christmas Eve and drive to all the 
houses of little boys and girls?” 

“Yes,” said mamma. 

“Does he stop at each chimney as he 
goes along and leave the right things?” 

“Ain’t he pretty quick to visit every- 
body in one night?” 

“Well”—here Henry reached the cli- 
max—“I believe he does some work be- 
forehand.” 

“What makes you think that?” 
mamma. 

“Cause I noticed that he’s got all my 
presents put away in one of the cup- 
boards already.’—Kablegram. 

Ship’s Cook—*Say, boss, could .yo’ all 
tell me where de’ bone specialist am at?” 

Ship’s Pharmacist—‘“Why, Rastus, 
have you got a headache?” 

Ship’s Cook—“No sah—but ah hasn’t 
won a crap game in so long ah tho't 
maybe 


asked 


”_T. S. News. 


Drill Sergeant: “Who is the strong 
young man that just threw that volley 
ball?” 

Recruit MecStuff: “’Tis meself, sir.” 

Drill Sergeant: “Well, go up and give 
the Top your “name; it went through the 
C. O.’s window.” 

A colored man was hired as an extra 
in a picture studio and was told to go 
into a cage with a lion. 


“No, sah!” he objected. “Ah ain’t 
gwine in no cage with no lion, nohow.” 

“But,” said the assistant director, 
that lion’s a pet. He was raised on a 
bottle.” 

“Yas, sah, Ah know. Ah was raised 


But Ah still eats meat.” 
—Exchange. 


on a bottle, too. 
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| CHEVRONS 


(Continued from page 8) 


had last seen the wire and the telephone. 

“I was wonderin’ how long it would 
take you to snap out of it an’ say you 
was hit,” grinned Jake. 

“That’s just what I decided,” replied 
Eadie. 

“You’re learnin’,” said Jake, nodding 
his head sagely. “You got education but 
sometimes I think you ain’t got a hell 
of a lot of savvy. Most book learned 
guys are that way.” 

The telephone they found hung to a 
tree by its carrying strap and guarded 
by sad-eyed infantryman. Eadie 
ground the crank. 

“Hello!” replied a voice at the other 
end of the wire with a suddenness that 
Was surprising. 

“Hello,” replied Eadie. 
working ?” 

“Sure, why the hell not? 
want to talk with?” 

“Wait a minute.” Eadie sent Jake 
running for the general, while the in 
fantryman who had guarded the tele- 
phone and the sergeant had a 
cigarette to cheer them. The 
general was back in a minute and 
picking up the receiver, asked 
for a connection. 

“That’s all, men,” he said over 
his shoulder. The men retired, 
but they had only taken a few 
steps when Eadie, whose ciga- 
rette had developed a break in 
the side, paused to lick it down 


“Is his wire 


Who do you 


and then light it again. The 
other two stopped to wait for 
him and thus they heard the general 


begin his conversation. 

“Yes, I know,” said the general into 
the telephone, “but I’d like to know 
what you're going to do about it. Water 
is the main question, water and food. 
Can you hear me? No, no, no! Water! 


Water! Get it? We haven’t got any 
water. I’ve got twenty-two wounded 
here. Twenty-two. Yes. How about 


artillery fire? Can you help me any? 
Now, that’s a feeble excuse!” 

The three men looked at each other 
and continued their way. The general 
had dismissed them so that they wouid 
not hear and if he suddenly cut short 
his conversation and found them listen 
ing he might be vexed. 

“Whadda we do now?” asked Jake. 

“We'll dig ourselfs a hole,” said the 
nfantryman. “When in doubt, dig in. 
If the holes I've dug was to be put end 
to end they’d make a trench from here 
to Weehawken.” He took off his pack 
and unslung the spade carried there. 

For a while great activity reigned in 
the sunken road. The men were digging 
themselves fox holes in the side of the 
bank, the sergeants were inspecting their 
new platoons and checking up on the 
amount of water, food and ammunition 
available. The reports from all were 
the same. The men had been fighting 
since early morning of the day before 
and their water was all gone. What 
little there was had been commandeered 
for the wounded. There was no food 
beyond one or two boxes of hardtack, 
and this among two hundred men was 
mockery. There was a fair amount of 
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rifle ammunition, but little ma- 
chine gun. 

The general returned from the tele- 
phone and commanding Jake and Eadie 
to follow him, went up and down, ex- 
horting. The men were cold, hungry, 
and frightfully _ tired. Thirty-three 
hours of fighting is a frightful strain 
on the system, mental and physical, and 
it is doubtful if a man that has under- 
gone it is ever the same afterwards. 

“Keep your rifles out of the mud,” 
ordered the general, “and be 
make yourselves good shelters. 
coming at dark, but they may be some 
time getting across the field. Every one 
get his hole dug and try to get some 
rest.” 

There was a sudden sound, clear cut 
and distinct. The sound of pick and 
shovel, and the panting of laboring men 
stopped. The continuous roll of ma- 
chine gun fire from the westward and 
the American reply to it had become 
so much a matter of course that the men 
did not even hear it any more, but this 
new sound was different. It was close 
at hand, excited, frantic. 
listeners but a few seconds to decide 
what it was. It was the gun on the 
main road in action and it meant that 
the enemy was trying to come up that 
way. Then the hush was broken 
by a_ single wild yell, 
pitched, a cry of alarm and ter- 
ror that made the spine tingle 
and the scalp creep. From the 
upper end of the cart path came 
a hurly-burly of cries, then from 


very 


~ the field to the west a hoarse 
shout. 

“Hoch!” and again, “Hoch! 
Hoch!” 


Eadie seized a bush and swung 
himself up the bank to where he 
could see through the hedge. An army in 
gray overcoats and coal scuttle helmets 
was coming across the field and coming 
fast. They were not ten yards away and 
their first grenades barked as Eadie 
leaped into the ditch again. Things then 
became confused. 


sure toj 


Relief is 


high- 


It took the} 


A man’s mind is, after all, a simple | 


thing. A rush of differing sensations 
numbs it and it can hold but one or two 
impressions. From the time that Eadie 
leaped from the top of the bank to the 
ground he had remembered he had no 
pistol ammunition, that though he had 
several times talked vaguely of finding 
a rifle he had not yet found one. Then 
his feet landed on the cart path and in 
recovering his balance his hand lighted 
on something hard. The Germans came 
through the hedge, then, bayonets fore- 
most. Eadie dazedly endeavored to 
carry a vicious thrust with whatever he 
had picked up. It was a pick and the 
end of it clawed a German’s rifle out of 
his grasp. Then he and the sergeant 
clinched. 


Eadie had been at grips with many 


men on different occasions. But this 
was no wrestling match, nor was it a 
task like that of putting a violent sol- 
dier under restraint, nor yet the rollick- 
ing fierceness of cafe cleanouts. This 
man wanted to kill him. In just the 
second before their bodies met, Eadie 
had seen the other’s eyes. They were 
hard and blue, and hate and bloodlust 
blazed from them. All the nakedness of 
a man’s soul gone back to primeval sav- 
agery looked out. The German’s teeth 
were white and firm, bare to the gums in 
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a snarl of rage. Then their bodies had 
met. The sergeant kept his head down 
on the other’s shoulder, some vague idea 
in his mind of protecting his eyes from 
the other’s thumbs, and they made one 
spin thus. The German was the stronger, 
that was plain at the first grip, yet 
Eadie managed to catch his heel behind 
the other’s and bring him to one knee. 
The German was up instantly, however, 
but both reeled in the slippery footing. 
Eadie got one arm free and jabbed for 
the other’s jaw, but the blow lacked 
force, for the men were too close. At 
the same moment the German, his arm 
likewise free, shot up his hand like a 
striking snake and seized Eadie’s throat 
in a grip of steel. 

“Gah!” Thus the sergeant. There 
was the thud of a blow and Eadie found 
himself on his back in the mud, on his 
back, but free. He scrambled to his 
knees, but the German was rolling about 
on the ground in the strangest kind of 
contortions, jerking backwards all the 
time, as though he were a crab. Now 
why—Eadie raised his eyes and saw a 
doughboy tugging and hauling to free 
the bayonet that he had plunged into 
the German’s back. 

Elsewhere the fight raged as before. 
The Americans and the enemy were too 
closely mingled to allow the use of even 
pistols. It was bayonet, pick, shovel, 
trench-knife, fists and teeth. No menag- 
erie at feeding time gave vent to any 
such chorus of snarls and howls as that 
sunken road. The Germans still poured 
over the hedge, but their own numbers 
hampered them. The Americans, their 
backs against the bank, had only to hew 
at the gray mass with whatever weapon 
came to hand. Eadie recovered his pick 
and swung with it. He chopped at rifles, 
at bayonets, at heads, feet, hands, arms, 
backs, shoulders, anything in gray. He 
swung until his head swam. His breath 
came in gasps, there was a taste of blood 
in his throat, his mouth was dry as 
desert sand. His arms ached and there 
came a time when it was impossible for 
him to raise the pick from the ground. 
It fell finally from his hands and he 
sank down against the bank exhausted. 
He had done what he could and now 
there was nothing to do but wait for 
death. 

Feet tramped up and down, mud 
splashed, men rolled on the ground, 
twisted from one bank to the other, fell 
down, got up, and fell again. Eadie’s 
breath finally returned, his arms grew 
stronger, the dryness in his mouth dis- 
appeared. The fight still boiled and it 
behooved him to take part in it again. 
Then it was that his eye discovered a 
dead doughboy beside him and this man 
held a rifle loosely in his hands. Eadie 
took it, threw off the safe, saw that the 
magazine had cartridges in it and then 
looked about for a target. Things were 
much clearer, the fighters were not so 
thickly clustered now, and the Germans 
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had ceased to come in over the hedge. 
At the lower end of the cart track stood 
two Americans with their hands in the 
air, but at the upper end stood four 
Germans in the same attitude. A Ger- 
man was walking calmly up the path 
from the lower end, a man whose bear- 
ing, well fitting uniform, and thin gold 
shoulder straps proclaimed him an offi- 
cer. He had a pistol in his hand and 
motioned with it to Eadie to lay down 
the rifle. Him Eadie shot at point blank 
range. Another German turned at the 
slam of the rifle and fumbled at his belt 
for a grenade. Eadie shot him, too. 
Then a rushing, trampling mob poured 
down the path, and bounding against the 
high walls and falling into the ditch, 
destroyed all opportunity for rifle shoot- 
ing. 

It was over. The trampling mob had 
been a number of Yanks from the upper 
end of the road who had cleared their 
sector and come to the aid of their com- 
rades in the lower end. There was still 
some fighting going on, still a few cries 
of “Leggo now, Fritz, or I'll push your 
face in!” and “Get that big kraut! Get 
him!” 

CHAPTER XXX 
Jake Goes West 

UT it was over, nevertheless, and the 

Americans were still in possession of 
the sunken cart path. The general, pis- 
tol in hand, strode down the road count- 
ing the bodies of the slain. There were 
two and three Germans to every Ameri- 
can, but what of that? The Americans 
had lost two-thirds of their effective 
strength in killed and disabled. Not a 
man of the Yanks but what bore the 
mark of the enemy. The general him- 
self had all the skin removed from the 
knuckles of both hands and bled from a 
stab in the forearm. Adolph, trotting 
in the general’s steps, had the side of 
his face burned black from the discharge 
of a rifle, the bullet of which had cut 
the strap of his helmet. Jake appeared, 
walking side by side with the gloomy 
doughboy who had guarded the telephone. 
The doughboy had a bloody nose, which 
he wiped from time to time with the 
back of his hand, snuffing the while. 
Jake was a wreck. His gas mask was 
gone entirely, the strap of his helmet 
dangled in two halves, and his blouse 
ripped from collar to waist gaped wide, 
showing his barrel of a chest, thick with 
matted red hair. 

“There’s the sergeant,” cried the 
gloomy doughboy, “there he is. Are yuh 
hurted ?” 

“No,” said Eadie dully. 

“It was me that socked that hun,” said 
the gloomy man. “I woulda spiked him 
sooner, only you two done the Highland 
fling so lively I couldn’t see no chance. 
Then, all of a sudden, sock! I thought 
my sticker was in him for the rest o’ 
the war.” 
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“Boy,” cried Jake, setting his helmet, 
and trying half-heartedly to tie the ends 
of the chin strap together, “I ain’t had 
so lively a time since the night I sung 
the Battle o’ the Boyne in a caffy full o’ 
the Twenty-sixth Division. Sargint, if 
you'd been born south o’ the line, I’d say 
you was gettin rid of your dark blood.” 

Eadie looked down in astonishment. 
A long stream of black stained the front 
of his blouse clear down below the waist. 
What the hell—there was a long wound 
in his gas mask and this wound wept 
black soot. With a quick and appre- 
hensive gesture Eadie seized the major’s 
field glasses that he carried in back of 


his mask. The leather from the right- 
hand side had been’ shorn 
away as by a knife. His gas -— 


mask rattled and a tiny flow 
of charcoal sifted out. 


“Soldier,” said Eadie, “you 
rammed that bayonet clear 
through that jerry and into 


me. If it hadn’t been for that 
pair of field glasses you’d have 
spiked me, too. Look at my 
gas mask. What the hell good 
will it be now?” 

“Yeh, I rammed that sticker 
into him, that’s the truth,” 
agreed the gloomy man. “I | 
was near an hour gettin’ it — 
out again.” 

“Yuh wanta be kinda careful with that 
damn thing,” said Jake hotly. “This 
ain’t no second lootenant, he’s a sar 
gint. You don’t wanta go killin’ no sar 
gints!” 

“Uhhuh!” agreed the gloomy man. 
“Well, that was a nice little fight.” 

Eadie noticed that the doughboy had 
a brace of German helmets in his right 
hand and that Jake had about his waist 
a leather belt with a brass buckle that 
bore a crown and the device “Gott Mit 
Uns.” Into this belt was thrust a Mau- 
pistol and a saw-toothed bayonet 
with a red and white tassel attached. 

“Tl say,” muttered Eadie. “There 
was a time when I thought the party 
was over and we were licked and all of 
a sudden it was the boche that were 
licked.” 

“Yep,” said Jake, “we seen that, too. 
I ain’t above explainin’ that when I 
seen them jerries jumpin’ over the hedge, 
I took my foot in my hand. Enough is 
enough, an’ like I explained, I don’t want 
to get killed before I fix up that little 
insurance matter. But I run the wrong 
way. I run up to the end of the road 
where the machine gun was. Well, you'd 
never believe it, but the jughead gun 
ners had it off the tripod and were tap- 
pin’ heads with it. Well, I ain’t kiddin’, 
we done a Virginia reel there for a while. 
Then the general comes wadin’ up 
through the crowd to know where the 
hell the machine gun is. He sets it up 
himself. Sargint, I wish you could have 
seen the loop-the-loop that gunner 
turned and it wasn’t no kraut that hit 
him neither. Well, the gun gets goin’ 
an’ that stops °em from jumpin’ over the 
hedge, an’ we got to workin’ on those 
that was already over.” 

“An’ it wasn’t long before their name 
was Excrement neither,” added the 
gloomy man. 

“Yeh, but the hell of it is,” 


ser 


said Jake, 


“that they shot off all their machine gun 
ammunition. 
ridge left.” 


They ain’t got one cart- 
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The Americans had beaten off the at- | whe: 
tack. Score one for the ragged dough- | pave 
boys, hungry and cold. They had beaten © oyt o: 
off a savage attack of three times their 7 the h: 
number. Yet another one like it would Th: 
finish them. Their rifle ammunition had ined 
not been depleted, but their machine gun a a 
ammunition was gone, they had sixty ye 
wounded in place of twenty-two, and 
thirty dead, among whom was the ser- J ” 
geant-major. 

There were also eight men missing, ' his m 
men who had been sent out into the F uc, 
field as scouts. Why had they not given 
warning of the attack? Who could say? Adi 
They were all dead now, all eight of the 
them, and if one looked cautiously sound 

through the hedge he could “Wi 

count their bodies among the mand 

gray ones that dotted the | claim 

field. half « 

In the sunken cart path “Ms 

there was great activity. Men “This 

bound up each other’s wounds, —6EET 

there was a continuous rasp it’s ki 

of first aid packets being see e' 

ripped open, others searched 

the belts of the fallen for am- § «qo 

munition, still others dragged F there 

their own dead to a place 9 your 

apart and threw the German § joche. 

bodies into the ditch. The more § things 

practical lined the hedge with § oyt ¢ 

their dead enemies, to keep f “py 

out stray bullets. Out of this welter of ffere: 
activity appeared the general again. cast r 

“Come on, you,” he said to Eadie and § wight 
the other two, “I’m going to telephone — there 
some more. If the wire is out you'll | work.’ 
have to go repair it.” “Go 

He expressed no surprise that they § go ah 
were still alive, but stalked down the, Ead 
muddy road, muttering something about ions 
“broad daylight,” and “who the hell how de 
would have expected it?” r; the 

The telephone worked. Five minutes poe ; 
for the connection and the general began he ont 
to speak. vards 

“Hello, I asked for Sheridan. Who's § ayiden 
this? Oh, good afternoon. Yes, sir.” J the n 
There was a long pause while the gen- broug! 
eral listened and Eadie could see his jaw F tinctly 
muscles tightening. The general sud- The p 
denly hooked the receiving apparatus on gun p 
the side of the instrument and, taking eyes; 
the box by the strap, he swung it once § crumb 
or twice and then by a mighty heave, which 
hurled it out of sight over the hedge, been 
the wire looping after it like the string packs 
of a falling kite. The general’s face yr wane 
had become very old, the lines from nose ave 
to mouth looked as if they had been cut § 5° © 
there with an ax. His cheeks had fallen oF the 
in like the skin of a squeezed orange. of clir 

“There’s an old army joke,” said he to larly { 
no one in particular, “about the first wrigg’ 
message that comes in after communica- Ah! 
tion has been broken off for a long time. Germa 
They always ask you, the men at the curled 
safe end of the wire, why you haven't flat, p 
rendered your ration return for the showe: 
month of August ten years ago, or some- of the 
thing similar. It’s the ghastly truth. the g 
And this ass has just told me that if I the ru 
have no better sense than to give away nee 
my position to the enemy by a lot of in- — 
‘ could | 
discriminate firing, he washes his hands Eadie 
of me. Well, now, when I get out he § “““. 

gardle 
goes to Blois. I’m here from G. H. Q. see he 
and I can have any man’s head in the the ox 
A. E. F. That isn’t a threat, that’s a 
promise. I was a plebe at West Point Eadie 
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January, 1930 

when he graduated, but he never did 
have any sense. He couldn’t pour water 
out of a boot with directions printed on 
the heel.” 


The general reeled a little bit and 
wiped the blood that trickled down from 
the stab wound in his arm. He looked 
at the three silent soldiers with a glassy 
eye. “I wonder how my machine gun in 
the road is,” he muttered. Then sum- 
moning his breath, he put his hands to 
his mouth and shouted, “Connor!” 

“CONNOR!” Silence. 

Adolph came slipping along through 
the mud and the general turned at the 
sound of his footsteps. 

“What parade are you going to?” de- 
manded the general after all had ex- 
claimed, for Adolph’s breast was now 
half covered with medals. 

“Ma kitchenware,” explained Adolph. 
“This gonna be a real Sattady night row. 
If I get killed, mebbe, the boche know 
it’s killed a brave fellar what she don’t 
see every day.” 

“Good idea,” remarked the general. 
“Look out you don’t get killed while 
there are any Yanks alive. If you do, 
your medals will never last for the 
boche. Now, then, how can I see how 
things are with my gun out there with- 
out getting killed?” 

“I’ve got a pair of field glasses, sir,” 
offered Eadie, “and maybe if I can crawl 
just the littlest bit around the corner I 
might be able to see the gun and tell if 
there was anyone behind the breast- 
work.” 

“Good idea,” agreed the general, “only 
go ahead and do it quickly.” 

Eadie at once crept on hands and 
knees to the edge of the bank and then 
lay down and wriggled around, oblivious 
of the mud, until he could see along the 
road westward. Lifting his head slightly 
he could see the gun pit some twenty 
yards away. The gun itself stuck out, 


' evidently on the alert for airplanes, since 


the muzzle pointed skyward. Eadie 
brought his glasses to bear and was dis- 
tinctly shocked by the effect. 
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breastwork at that point, for the sleeve 
of the slicker was draped over it. From 
this sleeve drooped a wrist and hand, a 
purplish clay-colored hand, with blue 
nails. Eadie thereupon crawled back to 
the men in the cart path. 

“Sir,” reported Eadie, “the gun crew 
are all dead. I couldn’t see into the pit, 
but I saw the gun off the tripod and a 
dead man’s hand, and if there were any 
men in there alive they wouldn’t leave 
a guy lying like that, however careless 
they might be of a gun barrel.” 

“I thought as much.” 

“What will we do, Adolph?” asked 
the general. 

“You want to do it quick or you want 
to do it slow?” 

The general gritted his teeth once or 
twice, but did not say what was in his 
mind. Finally he spoke. 

“You’ve been at this longer than I 
have, Adolph,” said he. “Every war has 
its peculiar phases and I’m never the 
man to claim that I know everything. 
I’ll ask for your advice and if I like it 
I'll follow it. Now then, what do you 
advise me to do?” 

“Mebbe we wait for de arrerplane,” 
suggested Adolph. “If dat not take too 
long time. De boche she’ll send us one 
for to see what we do next. If she don’ 
send, look out for anudder attack. If 
she send, look out for shells.” 

“Come back,” ordered the general. “I'll 
fix that.” 

Back in the center of his men, the 
general borrowed Eadie’s whistle and 
blew it shrilly for attention. 

“Keep up your courage, men,” said he, 
“vyou’ve done well. They won’t bother 
us any more after that repulse. In case 
an airplane appears I want every one to 
take his rifle and get ready to fire it. 
But don’t fire until I give the signal. 
When I blow the whistle, fire a volley.” 

The general turned to Eadie and re- 
marked in a low voice, “we're putting on 
a fight here that backs some of the old 
Indian skirmishes off the map, and the 

hell of it is that we won't 


The powerful lenses shot the 
gun pit right under Eadie’s 
eyes; he could the 
crumbling sod, the mud with 
which the breastwork had 
been put together, and the 
packs that were its founda- 
tion. The gun indeed pointed 
skyward, but Eadie could 
see the front sight was on 
the side instead of the top 
of the barrel. A few inches 
of clip stuck out perpendicu- 
larly from the breach. Eadie 


even get mentioned in the 
communiques for it.” 

“Come, Adolph, let’s go up 
and arrange some kind of 
service security for the up- 
per end of this place. You 
men stay here.” 

“He don’t know the half 
of it,” remarked Jake when 
the general had gone. “I 
know what we’re gonna get 
out of this fight. Six feet o’ 
French real estate and a pat 
with a shovel. An’I give up 
a good job curryin’ mules to 


wriggled a little further. 
Ah! There were five dead 
Germans in the mud of the road, lying 
curled up as though they slept, but the 
flat, punctured appearance of those men 
showed that they were dead. The sight 
of them was cheering. It showed that 
the gun pit had been rushed and that 
the rushers had been repulsed. If so the 
gunners must be all right, but lying low 
awaiting another attack. Maybe they 
could see something that Eadie couldn’t. 
Eadie suddenly rose to his knees, re- 
gardless of consequences, but he could 
see hardly any better. Just a corner of 
the gun pit was in view and in this cor- 
ner some soldier had cast his slicker. 
Eadie brought the glass to bear on the 


be a liaison man.” 

“I wonder if those Jerry stiffs out in 
the field have got any chow on them,” 
said Eadie. “They’re in full pack. I 
think we could get out to them if we 
went at it carefully.” 

“We can look, anyway,” agreed Jake. 
He and Eadie reached up and took hold 
of some of the hedge roots and hoisted 
themselves up the bank, very, very care- 
fully. The thought had just come to 
Eadie that it might be a fool-hardy thing 
to leave the cover of the bank, when the 
hedge was suddenly beaten as by a gust 
of wind. 

SWISH! Twigs and dead leaves flew. 
The two men at once let go their holds 
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and fell to the bottom of the ditch, where 
Eadie scrambled hastily to his feet. He 
had heard beside him that sinister heavy 
thud that means a bullet has found a 
resting place, and he knew that Jake was 
hit. 

Jake still lay in the mud and in that 
second all the color had left his face, 
leaving it a dead white behind his red 
beard. 

“Where'd it get yuh cried Eadie, 
lifting Jake’s shoulders and sliding his 
own knee under them for support. The 
gloomy man looked on in open-mouthed 
horror. Jake grinned, a feeble grin that 
died away almost as soon as it began. 

“They got me,” said he, “can yuh tie 
that?” 

Then, even while Eadie laid him down 
again and reached for his first aid 
packet, he was dead. The life had run 
out of him in those few seconds and 
Eadie had felt it going, had felt the 
shoulders against his knee turning from 
living flesh to lifeless clay. 


“Where'd it get him?” husked the 
gloomy man. 
“IT don’t know,” said Eadie dully. 


“What difference does it make?” 

He got to his feet and looked to see 
who had noticed the affair. No one. 
Stray bullets had been finding their way 
into that place for some time. A man 
would drop suddenly, shot through the 
head, or one would cry out, or yet an- 
other would hurl himself into the mud 
and lie kicking like a horse. 
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“I’m certainly glad to see you, but it 
would have been better if there were a 
hundred more with you,” the 
missioner told “Toad.” 

“Oh, you're thinking of the 
army,” laughed the Leather 
neck, “one Marine is as good 
as a hundred soldiers.” 

The wife of the missionary 
came out and met the mes 
senger and asked for news. 
“Toad” followed her to where 
a table and some chairs were 
setting under a tall cypress. 
As he sat down he noticed 
how tired he was. For the 
first time too he noticed that 
the sun was not so bright 
and that the wind was whip- 
ping and darting through the 
openings. Tiny particles of dust cut 
the face and the musty smell of the Gobi 
desert sand threatened a dreaded sand 
storm. 

One of the house boys had taken his 
horse to the stables and now returned 
with tiffin. “Toad” ate heartily for he 
was hungry and the cold glasses of 
milk, his first in months, made him think 


Ja nuary, 


once more of his farm home. While he 
was eating the two daughters of the 
family came out and he was introduced 
to them. 

The oldest was tall and sallow from 
too much time in the country and to 
close attention to teaching. The younger 


was an American beauty in the Gobi 
the Marine thought immediately. She 
had been here but a few months and) 


everything was interesting and exciting 
the present imbroglio being a great lark 


to her. Her bobbed hair and silker 
ankles contrasted with her staid sister! 
very favorably in the guardsman’s 
opinion. 


After talking over the situation and 
making light of the danger “Toad” left 
the ladies and returned to the man at 
the gate. The crowd outside was mill 
ing and surging against the gate caus 
ing it to shiver and creak. Shouting and 
babbling was constant, every one trying 
to talk at once like a lively session of 
Congress. The sand storm was gaining 
force, the sun was a faintly seen red 
globule on a gray, flapping curtain. The 
flying grains of sand cut like emery 
paper and the dust and grit almost 
choked both Americans. Something of 
the spirit of the sand devils invaded the 
bodies of the Chinese and they became 
more and more excited and bold. Now 
they were shouting at the inmates t 
open up and let them in and cursing 
them for meddling foreign heathens. 

Putting his mouth close to “Toad’s” 


ear the little man shouted something! 
about making a round of the walls 
When he was gone the Marine tested 


the lock and the fastenings, shaking his 
head dubiously. He ruminated that al. 


though orders were orders, he could not 


leave the mission now with those un- 
disciplined and half wild savages out 
side. He gripped his hand on the butt] 


of his “Gat” as he thought of one of] 


the yellow dogs 
women folks, especially 
lucky daughter. 

Sand was flying ever” where, the day 
was muggy and dark as when a heavy 
fog settles. 
a whistling sound: oo’ oowah, ooee. The 
flying grains had cut his ears and neck 


the happy-go- 


laying hands on the} 


The wind rose and fell with! 


until they were raw while his knuckles | 


felt like sand paper had been rubbed 
across them. Dimly “Toad” 
saw someone beside him and 
thought it was the mission 
head. Looking closer he saw 
that it was the girl with a 
long tweed coat and pair of 
colored glasses. 

She laughed recklessly and 
confidently at the Marine and 
came close to peek through 
a crack at the 


thumping noise outside, fol- 
lowed by a heavy jar told 
them that the Chinese hadj 
started to force an entrance. 

“Toad” looked at the girl 
in dismay but she merely § 
laughed. 

This would never do, he thought, for 
if the Chinese battered the door in they 
could not be stopped without using force 
and they were hardly in a position to 
do that. Bending down he shouted in 
the girl's ear to get him a key. Ina 
few minutes she was back with one. 


“Toad” inserted it and opened the gate 
The surprise of this move stopped 4 


crowd. A 
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January, 1930 
rush that was beginning and left the 
attackers open mouthed for a second. 
“Hey, you birds, get out of here; this 
American property and you're not 
monkeying with Chinks,” bawled the 
Marine. 
Instantly the babel started anew with 
shoutings, curses and gibberish. An im- 
portant looking ragamuffin with droop- 


ing moustaches and an old rifle stepped 
forward and started dictating terms. In 
his excitement he thumped the butt of 
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the nearest man and grabbed his rifle 
again. He stopped one, but they were 
still coming strong, three abreast. 

Wham, Wham, sounded by his ear. 
Again the offense wavered and stopped. 
“Toad” staggered sideways and looked 
around. The girl of the bobbed head 
was steadily holding a smaller edition 
of his own automatic and pumping it 
into the enemy. In the yellow light she 
stood with the wind whipping her hair 
around her face. Like a goddess of old 
she seemed, hurling borrowed thunder- 
bolts into the heathen ranks. 

In a second the idea vanished as her 
magazine went empty. A few strag- 
glers remained. Swinging his rifle like 
old man Time with his scythe he cleared 


his rifle on the ground. It was an old 
model and had no safety devices. At 
the second bump it went off with a roar, 
blowing his entire face away and clat- 
tering to the ground as its owner crum- 
pled beside it. 

' The mob pressed forward screaming 
The ones behind thought the foreigner 
had shot the man and they were crazed 
with rage. “Toad” saw quickly 

that they could not be rea 

soned with and darted back 

inside, pulling the gate shut 


and locking it. 

“Go inside,” he ordered the 
girl, and took up his position 
in the entrance. 

Wham, bang, 
as the force of a dozen 
butts hit it at once. The 
planks splintered quickly and 
one entire board gave way, 
dropping out. A que-covered 
head started through. “Toad” 
met it half-way with a boot 
in the face that sent him out 
turning back handsprings. In a minute 
a bigger opening invited another. A 
crashing pistol butt on his head dropped 
him cold, half filling the hole. 

Clubs, rifles and stones were clatter 
ing on the gate like a jack hammer on 
a steel plate. Another section fell in 
and two soldiers got in each other’s way 
trying to get through. A left hook sent 
one out backwards with blood stream- 
ing down his face and the dropping bar- 
rel of the Colt took the ambition out of 
the second. 


The next 


went the gate 


rifle 
dry 


fellow in stuck his rifle 
through first, following it gingerly. That 
was more like it, thought “Toad,” as he 
crowned the fellow and dragged his 
musket in. The next Celestial, thirsty 
for glory who popped in was met in the 
face by the butt plate of the gun, which 
sent him flying back like the kick of a 


mule. The front guard had lost some 
of its ardor but the rear ranks were 
still hungry for blood and plunder. 


Another rush followed and the pound- 
ing sent the remnants of the gate down. 
At the concerted charge the Leatherneck 
dragged his automatic out and pointed 
it at the plunging figures. As the leap- 
ing, roaring muzzle swept down the row 
the leaders dropped like ripe wheat into 
a binder. In the deep, narrow entrance 
the spouting pistol sounded like a can 
non. The wind was streaming through 
from “Toad’s” back like a sand blast, 
so the Chinese could not see very well. 
To them it seemed a battery of artillery 
was entrenched behind the wall. 

They were game. Another rush 
flowed over the heaps of dead and 
wounded in the gateway. A moment’s 
respite had given the modern Leonidas 
time to slip another clip into his auto 
matic and this slowed the first wave and 
piled them higher. They kept on com- 
ng. When the hammer fell on an 
empty barrel he flung it at the face of 


the driver. 


the gate. Outside another mob was 
forming. This would be the last, he 
thought, for with only his rifle he would 
go down under their weight 

and numbers. 
Through the wavering, sandy 


haze he could see them gath 
ering. Mournfully and funer- 
ally the wind howled and 
chuckled as the grand devil of 
the desert gleefully watched 
the drama. Here they came, 
the biggest push of the day. 
Well, he’d show them how the 
Marines went down, “Ever 
Faithful.” 

Suddenly the lurid twilight 
was blown apart by a blind 
ing flash, followed by an ear 
numbing roar. There was an- 


other. The flashing light showed terror 
stricken Chinese flying in a_ broken 
rabble. 

“Hand grenades,” shouted “Toad,” 
“we're saved.” 


Out of the smoke rolled a truck loaded 
with Marines, a machine gun mounted 
behind. A sergeant jumped out, and a 
squad of Leathernecks with fixed bayo- 
nets double-timed to the gate. “Toad” 
met them 

At the sight of the carnage before 
the gate they paused to curse feelingly. 

“A one-man punitive expedition 
must’ve hit this place,” remarked the 
non-com. 


Inside “Toad” found the _ bobbed- 
haired girl, very tired and frightened. 
“Well, buddy, that was as close as we'll 


ever come in our adventures,” he said. 

Her answer was tired and not of par- 
ticular importance. Together they went 
to find her father and finally discovered 
him after spending much time in the 
search. 

After clearing away the wreckage the 
squad had a banquet in the large mess 
hall of the dormitory. The battle was 
fought and refought and whole pans of 
milk disappeared in the festivities. The 
sergeant told how the worried lieutenant 
had prevailed on the commanding offi- 
cer to send a squad to the mission until 
the Chinese soldiers left. When “Toad” 
left, sitting beside the driver, they both 
received a hearty invitation to “call” 
again, and the bobbed-haired girl looked 


long at “Toad” as she repeated her 
father’s invitation. 

The trip home was uneventful. The 
guard compound was entered just as 


taps were sounding, sleepily, peacefully: 
“Go to sleep, go to sleep, 
Go to sleep.” 
“Well, this has sure been one hell of 
a day for such a start,” said “Toad” to 
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ADJACENT TO 
EVERY ACTIVITY 
600 BRIGHT: 
SUNLIT ROOMS 
£ACH WITH BATH 
ELECTRIC FAN 

ICE WATER 
ROOM 
AND BATH 
$320 Y 
DOUBLE ROOM 
AND BATH 
$ 450 


EXCEPTIONAL 
RESTAURANT Yj 
* AND 
GRILLE 
\ 
WIRE AT OUR A 
EXPENSE FOR 
RESERVATIONS 
F.D. SOFIFLD 
MANAGING DIR 


NON-COM LIQUID POLISH 


For Cleaning and Burnishing 
Service Ornaments Buttons 
Buckles Slides 


Price, 35 cents 


Especially adapted to the needs of 
all Branches of the Service 
Prepared by 
F. P. WELLER, Druggist 


Cor. 8th and | Sts. S. E. 
Washington, D. C. 
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BACK TO THE SOIL 

“Can you learn farming from a book?” 
The ancient agriculturist leaned upon his 
hoe and shook his head sadly when this 
query was propounded. With a mixture 
of tolerance and contempt he replied, 
“Can't be done, sir, can’t be done. Now 
you take me for instance, been working 
this here land, man and boy, for nigh 
unto forty years. I make out pretty 
well, considerin’. Don’t need no book 
to teach me how to raise crops, no sir.” 

Our friend being apparently willing 
to continue the discussion, we ask “How 
about your crops? Apples, for instance? 
Ever take any prizes at the county fair?” 

“Well, no, not exactly. You see, I 
never seem to have no luck with apples. 
They seem to sort of get wormy and 
drop off, not much good for anything 
but cider.” 

“Too bad,” we reply, sympathetically, 
“I notice you keep some hens. What 
success have you had in that line?” 

“Never had no luck with hens, no sir. 
Get a few eggs, yes, but mostly the hens 
seem to spend their time just sort of 
moping around. Can’t seem to raise 
many, neither. Young chicks, they seem 
to get sort of sick like and die mighty 
fast, sir, mighty fast.” 

“How do you hatch your chicks, use 
an incubator?” 

“No, sir. Don’t believe in them new 
contraptions. Figure like the old hen 
knows more about raising chicks than 
any machine.” 

With a last look at the old farm house, 
badly in need of a coat of paint; the 
weather beaten barn, flanked by rusting 
farm implements, and the few dis 
couraged looking hens in the rickety wire 
enclosure, we bid our friend adieu and 
continue on our journey. 

A few miles further on we suddenly 
stop on the crest of a hill and turn ap- 
preciative eyes on the scene below us. 
A snug little cottage, glistening with a 
fresh coat of paint, presents a pleasing 
contrast to the house we have just left. 
The orchard with its rows of healthy 
looking trees; the modern barn, also 
freshly painted; the flocks of healthy 
looking hens in their neat enclosures— 
surely the proprietor must be successful. 

As we traverse the neat, flower bor- 
dered drive-way from the road to the 
house, we notice a young man bring his 
small tractor to a stop in the yard and 
descending from the seat, stretch him- 
self luxuriously. He is a fine upstanding 
specimen, evidently in the pink of health 
and filled with the sheer joy of living. 
There is a familiar air about him that, 
for the moment, we cannot place—some- 
thing vaguely reminiscent. 

As we approach him we propound our 
query, “Can you learn farming from a 
book ?” 

“Yes,” he replies, emphatically, “you 
can. 
After seating ourselves in restful 
chairs on the screened porch with a 
cooling drink at our elbows, our new 
friends tells his story. 

“You see, I was born in this section— 
on this very farm, to be exact. In those 
days, it wasn’t like it is now, but Ill 
tell you about that later. Father worked 
hard, but for some reason he couldn't 
seem to get ahead. It was terribly dis- 
couraging, and in those days I was firm 
in my resolve to never be a farmer. 

“When I was eighteen I ran away and 
enlisted in the Marine Corps.” (No 
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wonder we had noticed a familiar air 
about him, for we, too, had worn the 
globe and anchor.) 

“I hadn’t been in the Corps long,” he 
continued, “when I heard of the Marine 
Corps Institute. I secured a catalogue 
of their courses and found that they 
taught everything by correspondence. | 
will admit, frankly, that I didn’t think 


much of the idea at first—considered . 


impractical, you know. After thinking 
it over a while, I decided that I had 
nothing to loose by taking a course, so! 
I applied for enrollment in an agricul- 
tural course. Strange, wasn’t it, that I 
should elect such a course after having 
resolved under no circumstances to be 
a farmer? Born to the soil, I guess, and 
it was in the blood—you understand. 
“Do you know that course made me 
open my eyes! I learned all about the 
chemistry of the soil, what it is and how 
it was formed. Later I learned how to 
restore the fertility in case the land was 
‘run down.’ I found out why a field is 
plowed and what effect the different 
types of plows would have. Later on I 
learned all about the different kinds of 
field crops—corn, oats, rye, wheat, the 
grasses, clover, alfalfa, timothy, etc. | 
found out, to my surprise, that you can 


~ 


grow two crops together and also that | 


some crops will not grow together on the | 


same piece of land. 

“It wasn’t long before I began to 
understand why father hadn’t been more 
successful. He worked hard, but he 
didn’t have the theoretical knowledge 
that I have found to be indispensable. 

“IT had become fascinated with my 
studies and would lie awake at night | 
dreaming of what I would do with the 
old place when my time was up, but I 
wasn’t neglecting my present oppor 
tunity. I studied market gardening and 
learned how to grow vegetables in the 
field, under glass, in greenhouses, and 
even in cellars and caves. 

“I decided that orcharding would be a 
good side line, and I took a course in 
that, too. ‘Then I learned all about live- 
stock and found out how to feed, breed, 
house, and sell all kinds of livestock from | 
pigs to mules on a scientific basis. 

“Mother used to keep a flock of hens, 
and she would sell what few eggs she 
got and keep the few dollars earned for 
‘pin money.’ I learned a lot from the 
Marine Corps Institute poultry courses. 
Do you know, I even learned how to 
make a male chicken cluck to the baby 
chicks and brood them just as a mother 
hen would? 

“I found out why some hens would get 
the prizes at the county fair, and others 
would appear on the Sunday dinner table. 
My hens have been the ‘money class’ at 
the fair for the last four years. 

“Later I began to wonder if a farmer 
shouldn’t keep records and accounts— 
like any other business man, you know. 
I wrote to the Institute about it, and 
they gave me a course in Farm Business 
Management. I learned a lot from that 
course and ever since I came back to the 
place I have kept an accurate record of 
all work, expenses and profit. It helps 
a lot, as you know all the time just 
where you stand. 

“I was discharged from the Marine 
Corps five years ago and came home. 
had a long talk with father about the 
farm, and at first he was rather dubious, 
but he was willing to give me a free 
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hand, and—well, I don’t want to seem 
to boast, but I think I have made good— 
thanks to the Marine Corps Institute 


and their ‘farming from books’.” 

We agreed that he had, indeed made 
good, and for a while the talk drifted to 
reminiscences of the Corps. As I was 
about to leave I asked for the “old folks.” 

“Oh, father and mother,” he replied 
with a smile. “You see, the chickens 
paid pretty well last season, and I per- 
suaded them to take a little trip—I re- 
ceived a card from them yesterday 
mailed in Venice.” 


(Continued from page 5) 
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as 


largest in the world. But such a great 
part of the space is taken up with 
temples, pagodas, palace enclosures, and 
the average Chinese houses of the better 
class occupies such a vast amount of 
ground space that the population per 
square mile is probably less than in most 
any other large city. However, it is well 
to add that the density of population in 
the Chinese city, just outside the Chien 
Men, is around 80,000 per square mile! 
For the sake of comparison I have just 
noted that Boston, Mass., is one of our 
most densely populated cities with a 
figure of 15,600 per square mile. 

The city has been looted from time to 
time and one constantly hears that the 
stocks of embroideries, porcelain, etc., 
are diminishing. But the source of sup 
ply, the treasures of prominent families 
which fall on evil days, seems to be in 
exhaustible. The types of porcelains 
found elsewhere may be purchased in 
Peking, and the local shops offer many 
things not usually found in other cities. 
Among these are Tibetan and Mongolian 
brass and Mongolian carpets and rugs. 
In the modern field of manufacture 
Peking leads in Cloisnne and lanterns. 
Peking is also a center for the manu- 
facture of the woolen rug which has 
become known to most foreigners as the 
“Tientsin rug.” 

The sights of Peking are so numerous 
that one can spend several weeks there 
and leave without having seen all of the 
important ones. The Temple of Heaven 
would probably head any list of attrac- 
tions, with perhaps the Lama Temple 
coming second, but few will ever agree 
as to the relative merit, interest or im- 
portance of the dozens of other places. 

Ask most any native of China whence 
he came and he will answer, “I’m a 
Szechuen man,” or a “Honan man,” al- 
ways naming the province from whence 
he came; however, if you ask a native of 
Peking (Chihli province), whether at 
home or wandering afar, he will in- 
variably answer, “I’m a Peking man.” 

Peking, a city of the ages, the Alpha 
and Omega of Chinese Cities—the very 
last of Far-away Cathay—Home of Kubla 
Kahn; streets trod by Marco Polo; vivid, 
dirty and teeming with Oriental life; 
cursed by those who leave and yet who 
always long to return. Seat of an ever- 
lasting poker-like game of international 
political entrigue, where nations double- 
cross one another with diplomatic, verbal 
“eold decks,” and China is the Joker, 
running wild. For centuries it has been, 
and no doubt for centuries it will be, just 
an everlasting mysterious, accursed and 
alluring—Peking. 
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THE O°HARE 


HE world’s greatest shooting records 
made by the U. S. Springfield rifle 
is largely due to the use of this 


micrometer. In changing elevations each 
“click” 1 inch for each 100 yards of 
range; correct 
measurements 


of half inch are 
also given on 
this micrometer. 
Price, $5.00. 

I carry a large 
line of Tele- 
scopes of the 
best, and price 
reasonable. I 
also keep a full line of A. G. Parker's rods 
—every article Parker makes for riflemen. 
His best .30-caliber Steel Core Celluloid 
Swivel and Ball-Bearing Handles with 
Jag Tip, price, $1.90. Jointed, same price. 

.30-caliber button handle Celluloid Jag 
or Tip, price, $1.50. .22-caliber, same 


P. J. OOHARE 
552 Irvington Ave., So. Orange, N. J. 


MICROMETER 


rod, Jag or Tip, with Brush, price, $1.50. 
Parker famous Ball-Bearing Handle 


UDLIKA, extra long, with Jag Tip, price, 
$1.75. 
Ball-Bearing Handles, 


.22-caliber Pistol Rods, Button or 
Jag or Tip with 
Brush, price, 
$1.50. .38-465, 
same price. 
Creedmore 
Targets and 
Standard 
American, 25- 
ring Target 
(known as the 
German Ring 
Target) and the 
International Dewar Match, d 
100-yards, in stock. 
caliber ammunition. 
ammunition also reduced. .30-caliber does 
splendid shooting up to 200 yards. Pasters 
in stock. Cleaning patches, all calibers. 
Send for my No. 7 Illustrated Catalogue 


Quality and Satisfaction Running Mates 


For quality that means satisfaction—at lowest cost. 
For style that’s right up to the minute—for good sound 
value that saves you money—you want 


B-K. CLOTHES $19.75 to $39.75 
MOST FOR YOUR MONEY 


The Bieber-Kaufman Co. richtn street, s. x. Washington, D. C. 


ANNOUNCEMENT 


Captain Benj. F. Fogg, U. S. Marine Corps, Retd., and V. H. 
Loy, formerly Staff Sergeant Motor Transport, U. S. Marine 
Corps, have purchased The Paris Auto Service, Quantico, Va. 


Studebakers, Oakland, 


Pontiac Dealers 


together with a SERVICE STATION prepared to service 
ANY MAKE of Car 


SUBSCRIBERS ARE URGED 


To send their changes of address 
giving both the old and new address 


When you move or are transferred let us know AT 
ONCE. This will insure your getting each number 
of The Leatherneck promptly. 


NAME 
Old Address 


New Address 
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AS CUTTING GRASS WITH NOT AN ART, 
BvT JUST PLAIN woek 
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THERE ARE MORE NON-PLAYING ACEY— Alt The ADVICE oN THE RANGE Wen iT GETS To THIS STATE 
DEVCENY EXPERTS THAN THERE ARE DOE/NT CoME FROM THE coaAcHES SOMETHING OUGHT To @6E 
Buzzaeps NICARAGUA. BY ANY MEANS— DONE . 


4s, 
PANT RIGHT WIND, ANO 

AGovT FIFTY YARDS MORE 
ELEVATION, AND HOLD WELL] 
INTO THE BULLE, AND) 
USE A TIGHTER SLING 
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STANDARD OIL CO. OF NEW YORK 
26 Broadway New York 


PETROLEUM 
PRODUCTS. 


> 
oF new 


The Mark of Quality 


Socony Products 


Illuminating Oils 
Lubricating Oils and Greases 
Gasoline and Motor Oils 
Fuel Oil 
Asphaltums, Binders and Road Oils 
Paraffine Wax and Candles 


Lamps, Stoves and Heaters 


Branch Offices in the Principal Cities of 


Japan Siam Straits Settlements Australasia Bulgaria 

China India Netherlands India Turkey Greece 

Indo-China Philippine Islands South Africa Syria Jugoslavia 
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‘When the table talk 


turns to cigarettes — 


1930, 
Company, 


R. J. Reynolds Tobacco 
Winston-Salem, N. C. 


the men smile quietly and say: ““To smoke 
Camels is to know the real pleasure of 


smoking.” 


The preference of experienced smokers 


has made Camels by far the most popular 


cigarette in the United States. 


~ 
4DOMEST 
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CIGARETTES 


